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DELENDA EST CARTIIAGO. 


THE POOR-LAW COMMISSION MUST BE DETERMINED. 


Amone the many noble and excellent 
qualities which distinguish the Eng- 
lish character, both nationally and 
individually, a proneness to rush into 
extremes is very discernible. ‘The 
individual Englishman is humour- 
some beyond all the dwellers upon 
earth, and the nation collectively is 
as fitful in its moods as are the 
several monads of which it is com- 
posed ;—at one moment credulous of 
the most monstrous fiction, at the 
next inclined to disbelieve the ex- 
istence of the sun when in its noon- 
tide strength it blazes in the forehead 
of the sky. Our countrymen will 
sometimes bear with uncomplaining 
patience burdens that seem too heavy 
for human endurance ; and anon they 
will kick, and wince, and fling under 
the imposition of a feather. How 
easily such men may be managed by 
any who will study their humours, 
our wives and daughters, and per- 
haps certain others, know full well ; 
and how liable a nation made up of 
such individuals is to be duped by 
the wily, it requires little sagacity to 
discern, and the history of the last 
ten years abundantly demonstrates. 
The Whigs, in order to wheedle 
John Bull to their own purposes, 
persuaded him that rotten boroughs 
were the root of all evil; and that 
on their abolition, Amalthea’s horn 
would pour down plenty upon every 
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man, woman, and child, in Great 
Britain. Whether parliamentary re- 
form, the result of Whig wheedling, 
has exactly procured the promised 
blessings for the nation, we leave 
greater admirers of it than ourselves 
todeclare. Next, Lord John Russell, 
facile princeps charlatanorum, per- 
suaded the people that ancient cor- 
porations were the only cause why the 
inhabitants of towns and cities were 
not all happy, affluent, and intelligent. 
Ilis lordship was permitted to over- 
throw institutions which Alfred plan- 
ned and antiquity had sanctioned ; and 
forthwith towns and cities which had 
for generations been the abodes of 
peace, order, comfort, and content, 
were converted into dens of discord, 
from which every well-conditioned 
man is now glad to escape. Once 
more, the Whigs set to work to per- 
suade the landowners, farmers, and 
labourers of England, that if the act 
of Elizabeth—the Magna Charta of 
the industrious poor—were repealed, 
rents would be more punctually paid, 
rates would be lowered, and wages 
materially raised. ‘The result of this 
wheedling was the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, to some observations upon 
which we now invite the very serious 
attention of our readers ; for upon it 
depend, in our opinion, more mo- 
mentous consequences than have en- 
sued, or ever will ensue, from either 
ce 
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Parliamentary or Municipal Reform, 
disastrous and wide- reaching as the 
results of these measures have been. 
Our comment shall be calm and 
collected, as our watchfulness of its 
operation has been vigilant and un- 
intermitted from its inception to the 
hour in which we write. From its 
very birth we detected that the prin- 
ciples of Lord Althorp’s act, the 


“hoon to the female population of 


england,” were cruel and unchristian ; 
but, with many others, we determined 
to see how it “ worked” (an odious 
phrase, but one so current in these 
days, that we use it), hoping, as in 
the case of many other severe statutes, 
that man would interpose between 
the rigour of the written law and its 
actual execution or enforcement. We 
said within ourselves, “ Such and such 
powers are created and conferred 
upon certain functionaries by the 
law, but will be resorted to only in 
cases of extremity — of emergency.” 
‘To the disappointment of our reason- 


able hopes, the incessant labours of 


the commissioners in London and 
their itinerant satellites have been 
directed to prevent any interposition 
between the letter of the law and its 
exact execution. Upon this head we 
will, firstly, enlarge; for from this 
head all the worst evils of the system 
have sprung, and this head destroyed, 
we believe the germination of evil 
would be checked. One of the pro- 
minent arguments urged by the ad- 
vocates of the Poor-law Amendment 


Act was, that the administration of 


relief by a single magistrate was 
fertile of all sorts of abuses, which 
at once oppressed the rate-payer and 
encouraged the idle and dissolute 
pauper. A timid justice often yielded 
to the importunity of a clamorous 
and probably vindictive applicant, 
lest his own rick-yard should be 
fired, or his own cattle maimed ; 
while a popularity-hunting magis- 
trate could, without any self-sacritice, 
he generous with other people's 
money, he being frequently called 
upon to distribute the funds of a 
parish whose burdens he did not help 
to bear. Our own experience en- 


abled us to feel the practical force of 


this argument, and therefore we were 
content that the future distribution 
of the poor-fund should be vested 


in a body of rate-payers consisting of 


clergymen ; men professionally bound 
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to protect the rights of the poor, and 
professionally acknowledging the ob- 
ligations of Christian charity ; : of 
landowners, whose interest it was to 
take heed their estates were not un- 
duly eneumbered; and of farmers 
and tradesmen, familiar with the 
habits, necessities, and wants of those 
whose cases they would be called 
upon to consider. We thought that 
by such a balance of powers, the 
respective rights of both rate-payer 
and rate-receiver would be efficiently 
protected. And so they would, if 
the law, as written in this portion of 
the statute, had been permitted to be 
operative; but soon, too soon, we 
found that the letter of the law was 
here to be in spirit and practice ren- 
dered of none effect, however closely 
it was to be complied with in every 
thing relative to the relief of the 
poor. ‘Three commissioners were ap- 
pointed to sit in London, to frame 
rules and regulations for the guidance 
of boards of guardians ; and, hating 
centralisation as with right Saxon 
hearts we do, we could not deny that 
to start an extensive novel system, 
with any prospect of uniformity of 
execution, some such arrangement 
was not only justifiable, but absolutely 
necessary. Nine assistant commis- 
sioners were at first appointed to per- 
sonally superintend throughout the 
country the carrying into ‘effect the 
commands issued by their superiors 
at Somerset House, and to this we 
had no objection to offer. The du- 
ration of the commission was limited 
to five years ; an ample space to set 
the necessary machinery in motion, 
and teach the gentlemen, yeomen, 
and tradesmen of England, how to 
work it. The existence of the com- 
mission has been twice extended ; and 
Lord John Russell now seeks to make 
it eternal, at any rate coeval, with 
the duration of the laws of England. 
Whether this dreadful doom awaits 
the poor, is known only to the poor 
man’s God, but this we do know and 
will openly aver, that Lord John 
Russell, by his legislative deeds, has 
secured to himself an immortality of 
infamy: he will live in history's 
curse when, as we devoutly trust, 
the poor-law commission and all its 
attributes of horror are numbered 
with the things that once were, but 
are no more. We have said that the 
assistant-commissioners at first were 
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limited to nine, “ unless the lord 
high-treasurer, or the commissioners 
of his majesty’s treasury for the time 
being, or any three or more of them, 
shall consent to the appointment of 
a greater number.” ee easily this 
required consent may be obtained, is 
shewn by the fact that the nine as- 
sistants have increased to twenty- 
eight. Now we speak advisedly, with 
deliberation, and from extensive ex- 
erience, when we aftirm, that were 
ier majesty’s dominions to be ran- 
sacked from end to end, more galling 
causes of offence to her subjects could 
not be found than may be traced to 
the perambulations of these itinerant 
functionaries. It is well for some of 
these gentry that the writer of these 
pages 1s forbearing, or such a history 
of the appointment of some of them 
and its inducing causes could be 
written, as should make many an 
ear to tingle—from those of the 
secretary that sitteth at the board, to 
those of the gluttonous vagabond who, 
with a single boon companion, swal- 
lows eleven bottles of champagne at a 
luncheon, and lives in open adultery 
with a harlot, while his deserted 
wife is obliged to apply to a police- 
oftice to compel a maintenance for 
herself and her children. As an in- 
stance of their demeanour to boards 
of guardians, we will record for the 
information of his superiors at Somer- 
set House, though we suspect the 
conduct we are about to mention will 
meet with their entire approbation, 
the behaviour ofa very pet assistant- 
commissioner, a great industrial-edu- 
cation-monger, to a board that pre- 
sumed to thwart his fantastic views. 
‘The official in question wished at once 
to lessen the allowance to the poor 
on the plea of reducing the rates, and 
to build expensive schools in the 
union to educate pauper children 
after some new-fangled Gower Street 
fashion. The guardians very pro- 
perly resisted both applications ; 
when the assistant - commissioner, 
maddened by their firmness, retired 
into an adjoining room, swallowed 
a huge opium pill; for though he 
grudges the poor labourer his beer, 
and affects himself to disdain a cup 
of generous wine, the nasty fee-losofer 
is devoted to the Chinaman’s vice ; 
and “ Now,” said he, with delirious 





* See Rey. iii, 16, 
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determination, “‘d—n 'em, I’il break 
their necks!” The sturdy yeomen 
whom he went thus primed to en- 
counter were, however, made of 
sterner stuff than the opium-eater 
dreamed of: they persisted in their 
ertinacity, as he styled their reso- 
ution, not to starve the bodies of 
fathers to cram the minds of their 
children with nonsense ; and shortly 
after the mortified functionary was 
removed to a more intellectual, and 
therefore in all probability more 
gullible, neighbourhood nearer head- 
quarters. Were we so minded, we 
could fill not merely the number of 
pages allowed for the discussion of 
the poor-laws, not merely the whole 
of this. Magazine, but an octavo 
volume, with the sayings and doings 
of these locust stipendiaries — deeds 
and words calculated at once to insult 
the respectable and harrow the heart 
of the oppressed ; and the writer may 
some day, if strong measures are 
rendered imperative by a Laodicean * 
legislature, publish Azs poor-law re- 
port: so let the people at and from 
Somerset Place take heed to their 
ways. Some recent votes in par- 
liament make us fear that it will 
come to this,—a necessity may arise 
for the nation out of doors to 
compel their representatives, or 
rather we should write members of 
parliament, for Christian England 
is not represented in this matter, “ to 
consider the cause of the poor.” 
Deeply do we deplore the probable 
occurrence of such a necessity, for 
evil comes of agitation, even to pro- 
mote a good cause; and therefore we 
earnestly implore those members of 
the legislature who profess to believe 
their Bibles, the truths of which are 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, and which do not fluctuate with 
man’s versatile and shifting opinions, 
nor are dependent on time or lo- 
cality, but are as applicable in the 
England of to-day as in Palestine of 
yore, and shall not be violated with 
impunity to the end of time, to turn 
to their Bibles, and see whether every 
other maxim of the promoters of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act is not 
contradictory to the written Word of 
God, and nearly all the rules and 
regulations of the poor-law com- 
missioners—certainly all those which 
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we object to—in daring defiance of 
the reiterated threats denounced in 
Scripture against those who mock 
and oppress the poor. Every argu- 
ment urged by the economists and 
calculators in favour of their system 
is answerable from the pages of that 
Volume which they now profanely 
deride as obsolete; but from which 
they shall hereafter be judged. Fully 
are we sensible of the sneers that 
await us from such beings as Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, the viceroy over 
the three kings at Somerset House ; 
and Lord John Russell, who laughed 
outright the other evening at good 
Sir Robert Inglis, for alluding to the 
Divine prophecies in parliament ; 
quite prepared are we for all the re- 
buke and blasphemy that may assail 
us when, taking our stand on the re- 
vealed verities of God’s word, we 
pronounce the Poor-law Amendment 
Act impolitic, unjust, oppressive, and 
unchristian. Well did a reverend 
witness, the Rev. Mr. Brock, say 
before a parliamentary committee, 
“THe OLD LAW WAS BAD IN ITs 
ABUSES ; BUT THE NEW IS BAD IN ITS 
PRINCIPLES.” Reversing the usual 
order of argumentation in the pre- 
sent day, which is first to moot the 
policy or expediency of any measure 
without taking the previous pains to 
ascertain whether it is compatible 
with or contradictory to the moral 
maxims of the Bible, we will first 
proceed very shortly to shew from 
the Bible that this statute, and the 
commission which Lord John Russell 
seeks to perpetuate—ay, and will 
perpetuate, unless the Christian men 
of England arouse themselves to ac- 
tivity—is unchristian. We will af- 
terwards prove, by ascertained facts, 
that it is oppressive ; being oppres- 
sive, it follows that it is unjust, and 
all injustice is contrary to good po- 
licy. If we succeed by calm, dis- 
passionate argument, without the 
smallest reference to party —for we 
must, in the course of our observa- 
tions, involve in one common censure 
Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, 
and (grieved are we to add tam carum 
caput) Sir Robert Inglis—if we 
succeed in proving the Poor-law 
Amendment Act and the commission 
impolitic, oppressive, unjust, and un- 
christian, what other than an affirm- 
ative answer can be rendered by 
every conscientious Christian who 
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dreads God's wrath to the question, 
OvuGuT NOT THE POOR-LAW CoM- 
MISSION TO BE DETERMINED? One 
of the most prominent arguments, 
and that which chiefly carried the 
Poor-law Amendment Act through 
parliament, was, that it would reduce 
the rates. “ He that oppresseth the 
poor to increase his riches, and he 
that giveth to the rich, shall surely 
come to want,” is our answer from 
the Bible. We admit that the mal- 
administration of the old poor-law, 
wherebypauperism and vice, indolence 
and imposition, were encouraged and 
increased, furnished a good and sufti- 
cient reason for correcting abuses ; 
but we deny the right of the rich to 
starve and oppress the poor, as we 
will presently prove is done under the 
existing system, in order to reduce the 
rates—“ to give to the rich.” But 
remarkably is Solomon’s declaration 
of the sure consequence of oppressing 
the poor to increase riches, namely, 
that he who so acts shall come to 
want, verified in many parishes un- 
der the operation of this promised 
saving system; for the rates have in 
many places been increased since the 
measure came into operation. By 
the simple production of our receipts, 
we could prove this to be the case in 
the parish in which we are now writ- 
ing; and a well-managed parish it is 
according to modern notions of ma- 
nagement, that is, the administrators 
of the law give as little to the poor 
as they can, and use all diligence, and 
strain all their faculties, to save the 
pockets of the rate-payers. And if 
the fifty thousand a-year which are 
paid out of the taxes to the poor-law 
functionaries, and the cost of union 
houses and union officers, were added 
to the poor-rates, is it not probable 
that the increase we have felt in one 
parish would be found general 
throughout England? But suppos- 
ing we add the salaries of paid guard- 
ians—and let our words be noted-- 
if the present system is continued, 
poor-law guardians will, before long, 
be paid as well as poor-law_ com- 
missioners, secretaries, and clerks; 
supposing we add these salaries to the 
sums above mentioned extracted from 
the pockets of the poor, and, more- 
over, the cost of maintaining that 
armed rural police which is the im- 
mediate offspring of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, will not the sum 
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total required to subject the poor to 
starvation be found not only to equal 
but considerably to exceed the amount 
of the old poor-rate, even under all 
the abuses of the old law? Figures 
in which lurk no fallacies, and which 
are not the coinage of feeling, dry 
statistics, will prove our calculation 

be just. So true is it that “he 
who oppresseth the poor to increase 
his riches, and he that giveth to the 
rich, shall surely come to want ;” or, 
in other words, lose by his avaricious 
attempt. 

God has said, “ the poor shall ne- 
ver cease out of the land; therefore 
I command thee, saying, Thou shalt 
open thy hand wide unto thy bro- 
ther, to ‘thy poor, and to thy needy, 
in the land.” Lord John’ Russell 
and the economists say, that by teach- 
ing lessons of thrift and providence 
at industrial schools, the poor may 
be made to cease out of the land; and 
the administrators of the Amendment 
Act, in place of opening their hand 
wide to the poor and the needy, shut 
it tightly as possible, as if they were 
brutally bent on the extermination 
ofthe poor. When it is remembered 
that the weekly allowance of food 
doled forth to an able-bodied pauper 
in a union workhouse is less than 
half what is given to a convict at the 
Millbank Penitentiary ; and, further, 
that the Penitentiary dietary was 
found insufficient for the preserva- 
tion of health ; we think our language 
cannot be held to be too strong. The 
favourite aphorisms of the would-be 
exterminators of the poor are “ des- 
titution, the ground of relief;’ “ the 
workhouse, the test of destitution ;” 
“the parish, the worst paymaster and 
the hardest taskmaster ;” “ none are 
entitled to more than will relieve 
their actual wants, and the idle, the 
improvident, and the worthless, are 
entitled to no less ;” “ any relief i is a 
benefit, and the only question is one 
of amount and measure.” 

We have taken these phrases from 
the commissioners’ own reports, and 
do they not one and all indicate an 
intention, so far as oppression can 
effect the economical design, to make 
“the poor cease out of the land ?” 
One of the much - promised advan- 
tages to result from the increased 
difficulty of obtaining relief was, that 
the wages of the industrious labourer 
would “be increased. Knowing both 
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farmers and manufacturers as we do, 
and sufficiently familiar with the sor- 
did selfishness of the human heart, 
we were never gulled by this specious 
sophistry ; and what has “the work- 
house, the test of destitution,” proved ? 
The labourer and the artisan have 
such a horror of the prisons called 
union houses, where that hallowed 
union which God has declared man 
shall not put asunder is impiously 
burst, that they are willing to wor 

for any wages they can obtain; and 
merciful Mammonites reduce, and 
reduce, and reduce, until the starva- 
tion point is reached, and then either 
suicide or felony is committed, or 
“the parish, the worst paymaster 
and the hardest taskmaster,” must 
be resorted to. Suicide and felony ! 
Did not a poor wretch in Wiltshire, 
within the last twelve months, mur- 
der his children in the very delirium 
of his fondness, because he could not 
endure the thought of being sepa- 
rated from them in a workhouse ? 
Will not the coroners of Middlesex 
confirm our assertion, that hundreds 
die of hunger rather than enter those 
union houses, which ladies and gen- 
tlemen deem so comfortable, inas- 
much as they have Elizabethan ga- 
bles in some instances, and flowery 
parterres in others? We were our- 
selves present at a trial, not many 
weeks ago, where two men were 
convicted of eloping from a union 
house, with union clothing, for the 
avowed purpose of being transported. 
Poor miserable ones! they knew not 
the severities of Norfolk Island and 
Macquarrie Harbour, and foolishly 
fled from the ills they had to those 
they knew not of. But does not 
such a fact speak trumpet-tongued of 
the unendurable condition of English 
freemen found guilty of poverty ? 

The fact is, that an application of the 
Chadwick and Lord John Russell 
maxims we have above quoted to the 
relief of the poor, is made without 
the smallest consideration of their 
feelings as human beings, but solely 
with reference to the interests of 
rate-payers. So far as cleanliness is 
concerned, nothing can be nicer than 
the rich man’s dog-kennel ; the cop- 
per in which the food of his hounds 
is boiled is scrupulously clean ; the 
oatmeal of which their porridge is 
composed is of the purest quality ; 
and no wind of heaven is permitted 
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rudely to break in upon Ponto or 
Nimrod’s repose. We only wish the 
poor were half as well fed and ten- 
dered as many a coursing friend’s 
greyhounds. But does it never 
occur to gentlemen and ladies, 
when they are visiting a union 
house, and survey all its neat ar- 
rangements under the escort of a 
sleek and smirking matron, that their 
poor brothers and sisters, the inmates 
of these walls, who are heirs of the 
same immortality with themselves, 
capable of the same warm affections, 
and subject to the same passions, 
desire something beyond food to be 
devoured in silence, and a bed to be 
pressed in solitude? Prison disci- 
plinarians consider enforced silence 
the severest punishment that can be 
inflicted, and the surest subduer of 
stubborn natures ; and yet it is now 
imposed upon those who have been 
convicted of no crime but poverty, 
for in most union houses the pau- 
pers are forbidden to speak at meal 
times. “ He that oppresseth the poor 
reproacheth his Maker,” is the de- 
claration of Holy Writ ; and in an- 
other place it is written, “ Whoso 
mocketh the poor reproacheth his 
Maker.” Now, is it not mockery in- 
tolerable to contend that the poor of 
this country are not oppressed, when 
the indisputable facts are that they 
have less food allowed them than 
felons, as little liberty, and the pu- 
nishment which felons most dread 
imposed upon them. ‘To shew that 
we are not conjuring up imaginary 
horrors, as the painter does for his 
brush, or the poet for his pen—to 
convince our readers that we are not 
under the dominion of morbid sensi- 
bilities, or indulging in the sickly 
day-dreams of a fanciful recluse, we 
will quote from a practical book, 
written by a thoroughly practical 
man. The work we allude to, and 
which we strongly recommend to all 
who would know the actual oper- 
ation of the existing poor-law, which 
Lord John Russell seeks to perpe- 
tuate, is entitled Observations on the 
Administration of the New Poor-law 
in Nottingham ; and its author is Mr. 
W. Roworth, late mayor of that po- 
pulous town. No candid reader of 
this matter-of-fact volume can come 
to any other conclusion than that the 
present law is at once oppressive and 
fatal to the poor, and expensive to 
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the rich. The commissioners fre- 
quently complain that their rules and 
regulations are not “ carried out,” 
and allege that as a reason why the 
law gives so little satisfaction. But 
it appears that in Nottingham the 
law was “ carried out” by a pattern 
relieving officer, a special pet of the 
commissioners—a subordinate who 
does the bidding of Edwin Chadwick 
with unswerving exactness ; and if a 
penny is to be saved by parsimonious 
management, Mr. Barett, the master 
of the Nottingham workhouse, and, 
we are informed, an aspirant for an 
assistant-commissionership, is the 
functionary of all others fitted to 
spare the pockets of rate-payers. 
But what is the result of this Somer- 
set House favourite’s pauper pinch- 
ing, the man who has so often mys- 
tified and misled parliamentary com- 
mittees by his fallacious testimony in 
favour of the system by which he 
now subsists in competence, and hopes 
shortly to live in affluence, with pro- 
bably champagne for his luncheon, 
like a certain assistant-commissioner 
already alluded to—what is the re- 
sult of his management, as disclosed 
by Mr. Roworth? Credite, posteri, 
the rate-payers of Nottingham have 
been saddled with an increase of 57} 
yer cent on their rates. But let us 
rear Mr. Roworth :— 


“« In what I have seen of the operation 
and mismanagement of the New Poor- 
law in Nottingham,” writes its recent 
mayor, “‘ during my office —and I have 
had a good opportunity of observing it, 
both during a time of great suffering from 
want of employment and since—I have 
compared it in my own mind to a mortal 
disease, working death in a variety of 
forms. The great number of neglected 
cases of extreme distress and destitution, 
some of which I shall lay before the 
reader, fully bear me out in these re- 
marks. I have seen the dying man at 
my door, and heard his voice cry, ‘ For 
God’s sake, beg of them to take me into 
the house, that I may not die in the 
street !’ when the relieving-officer had 
refused him admittance there. I stood 
by his bedside, when one had been pro- 
vided for him, and saw the tears of joy 
roll down his cheek when, in answer to 
his request, I promised he should not be 
removed into the union house to die. I 
have seen families in sickness, deatitution, 
and want of food ; and when death was 
near, without a bed whereon to lay the 
body in an easy position. I have seen 
the famishing mother, frantic, seeking 
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food for herself and children. I have 
seen the weeping widow shed tears at 
the cruel treatment she received from 
the relieving-officer, when she was re- 
fused relief for her starving children. I 
have seen affectionate children weeping 
and mourning at the prospect of aged 
parents being separated from them in a 
workhouse, and the dread of their separ- 
ation seeming more than nature could 
bear. I have seen married women with 
wan looks, bearing children with ex- 
hausted bodies, and their husbands with 
meagre countenances through want of 
sufficient food, choosing to suffer the ex- 
treme of destitution rather than submit 
to be separated in a workhouse. These 
observations have not arisen from fanci- 
ful conceptions ; but they are facts sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the rate- 
payers and others — facts that have come 
under my notice.” 


No, these are no “ fanciful concep- 
tions,” the creation of a fervid ima- 
gination, for the purpose of awaken- 
ing pity or terror, nor argumentative 
suggestions, such as if such a law is 
enacted and put in force, such and 
such disastrous consequences must 
ensue, but the recorded testimony of 
a credible eye-witness—a humane 
one, certainly, but obviously of busi- 
ness habits. Can any religiously and 
devoutly disposed believer in the 
Bible contemplate these things, with- 
out an overwhelming apprehension 
that the nation which tolerates 
their existence subjects itself to 
the anger of Him whose denun- 
ciations against the oppressors of 
the poor are so fearful and so fre- 
quent ?—* For the oppression of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
now will I arise, saith the Lord.” 
“'Whoso stoppeth his ears at the ery 
of the poor, he also shall cry himself, 
but shall not be heard.” “ If thou 
seest the oppression of the poor, and 
violent perverting of judgment and 
justice in a province, marvel not at 
the matter; for he that is higher 
than the highest regardeth, and there 
be higher than they.” “What mean 
ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor? saith 
the Lord God of Hosts.” “ The in- 
struments also of the churl are evil: 
he deviseth wicked devices to destroy 
the poor with lying words, even when 
the needy speaketh right.” We must 
pause to remark how singularly ap- 
plicable the words of the holy pro- 
phet— which, to draw attention, we 
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have marked by Italies—are to the 
conduct both of the promoters and 
supporters of the Amendment Act, 
which was born of a lic, and by 
“ lying words” alone is upheld ; for 
we cannot believe that so many Con- 
servative legislators, who profess to 
take the Scriptures as their guide, 
would vote for the perpetuation of 
this “evil instrument” of the churl, 
were they not beguiled by “ wicked 
devices.” 

When churls devised “ to destroy 
the poor,” they sent forth commis- 
sioners through the length and 
breadth of the land, whose report of 
their investigation of the moral state 
and condition of our rural population 
would lead a foreigner to conclude 
that not one pious pauper,—one in- 
dustrious, honest, patient labourer,— 
one affectionate father or dutiful 
child,—not a single chaste female, 
could be found among the peasantry 
of England. Next to the atrocious 
libel on the Englishwomen which 
fell from the lying lips of O'Connell, 
we rank the report of the commis- 
sioncrs which preceded and prepared 
the way for Lord Althorp’s bill ; 
without which “ wicked device” we 
do not believe the legislature would 
ever have passed that bill into a law. 
Were a peregrination made through 
the palaces of our peers, and the 
country halls of our squires, by cun- 
ning, unscrupulous churls, for the 
purpose of picking out defects suffi- 
cient to justify the confiscation of 
their estates, the said churls being to 
share in the spoliation, and knowing 
they were to be paid in proportion to 
the high colouring they could give 
the pretences for the intended plun- 
der, would it be impossible to depict 
the most frank, sincere, noble-heart- 
ed, kindly disposed race of men on 
earth, in colours dark enough to send 
half our nobility to the block, and 
half our gentry to the gallows? We 
could select from the stationary and 
itinerant functionaries of the poor- 
law commission men who, “ for a 
consideration,” would do this, and 
plausibly too, monstrous as the sup- 
position may sound. Were lions 
painters, the royal brute remarked, 
men would not always be repre- 
sented as having the best of it; and 
could that class which Edwin Chad- 
wick labours the livelong day to 
grind beneath his hoof, as if his 
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hatred of the poor grew in intensity 
as he has receded from their ranks, 
could the needy be heard “ when he 
speaketh right,” peers would not, 
perchance, be represented as all 
peerless, nor squires of high degree 
free from every spot that stains 
the man of low estate. Alas, that 
there should be tolerated in a Christ- 
ian country, and not merely to- 
lerated, but lifted up on high, those 
“that pant after the dust of the earth 
on the head of the poor!” But He 
to whom vengeance belongeth hath 
declared that from this transgression, 
which is classed with bloodshed and 
idolatry, He “ will not turn away the 
punishment thereof.” “ Forasmuch, 
therefore, as your treading is upon 
the poor, and ye take from him bur- 
dens of wheat, ye have built houses 
of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell 
in them; ye have planted pleasant 
vineyards, but ye shall not drink 
wine of them. For I know your 
manifold transgressions and your 
mighty sins : they afflict the just, 
they take a bribe, and they turn 
aside the poor in the gate from their 
right.” "To those who have not yet 
decided whether to vote for or agi ainst 
the continuance of the commission, 
we would say, in the words of the 
prophet, “ Hate the evil, and love 
the good, and establish judgment in 
the gate: it may be that the Lord 
God of Hosts will be gracious unto 
the remnant.” We cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that either Sir Robert 
Peel or Sir Robert Inglis would vote 
for the perpetuation of any system 
which they believed to be oppressive, 
unjust, and directly opposed to the 
Divine commands. We entreat those 
eminent men to examine for them- 
selves, and not place implicit reliance 
on the smoothly flowing periods and 
nicely adjusted tables “of the Com- 
missioners’ Annual Report ; nor on 
the testimony of men whose incomes 
depend upon the poor-law commis- 
sion, whose evidence has on every 
occasion materially biassed commit- 
tees: but seek out and examine the 
poor in person; there is no dearth 
of witnesses — needy ones who will 
“speak aright.” Mr. Fox Maule, 
with an amiable simplicity that was 
quite affecting, asked, with reference 
to the commissioners and their per- 
ambulatory staff, what possible mo- 
tive these gentlemen could have to 
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misrepresent ? None more powerful, 
certainly, than the possession of place, 
pay, and patronage, all hanging on 
the continuance of a commission to 
the merits of which they were called 
to speak. Does not an interest to 
the smallest amount in the issue of a 
trial, one way or the other, disqualify 
a witness in a court of law? and is 
he not speechless until the impedi- 
ment is removed by a release? The 
sages of the law exempted no man, 
however unimpeachable his charac- 
ter, from the suspicion of his mental 
liability to bias in any matter involv- 
ing his own pecuniary interests; 
why, then, should Edwin Chadwick, 
and his nominal masters at Somerset 
Ilouse, but actually nose-led vassals, 
be exempted from the rule? Let 
the virtuous Lord Panmure’s hopeful 
heir answer the question. 

Our foremost complaint against 
the present Poor-law, as directed to 
be administered, is, that the rules 
and regulations of the commissioners, 
which we presume it will be before 
long declared the crimen lese majes- 
tatis, high treason to disobey, do not 
recognise men and women as human, 
rational, and immortal beings, but as 
animals to be lodged and fed. The 
possibility of involuntary misfortune 
is never admitted, nor any distinction 
made between the honest, indus- 
trious, virtuous couple, whom events 
over which neither husband nor wife 
could have any control haye re- 
duced to destitution, and the idle, 
the drunken, the dissolute, or the 
dishonest. ‘The commissioners have 
officially announced, that none are 
legally entitled to relief, nor to be 
considered destitute, unless they are 
in danger of perishing for want. 
Therefore, if a workman, by the 
failure of his master, or any other 
cause for which he is not respon- 
sible, nor could have prevented, 
thrown suddenly out of work, he 
must not be relieved during his tem- 
porary suspension of employment, if 
he has a box of tools which he may 
turn into money to buy food. So long 
as the “ varnished clock clicks behind 
the door,”"—so long as any stick of 
furniture, ay,or a Bible, handed down 
from sire to son for a century, re- 
mains to be pawned or sold,—the 
honest family involved in distress by 
a father or a husband's sickness are 
not legally entitled to relief,—they 
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are not in danger of perishing for 
want. The rich and lofty ones of the 
earth know not how all but impossi- 
ble it is for a poor man to furnish 
his humble home a second time, nor 
understand how its smoky rafters can 
be dear to him, and with what a 
bleeding heart a mother’s elbow- 
chair, all rickety though it be, is 
sent to the broker's to buy bread. 
Weare not drawing upon our imagin- 
ation, but stating facts of daily oc- 
currence in both town and country. 
Lord John Russell says it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish between the de- 
serving and the dissolute poor; and 
the commissioners, ex cathedra, de- 
clare that no distinction ought to be 
made. “ None are entitled to more 
than will relieve their actual wants ; 
and the idle, the improvident, and 
the worthless, are entitled to no less.” 
The fiat went forth from Somerset 
Ilouse, not six weeks ago, that 1s. a 
head per week was enough for a sick 
family ; and Edwin Chadwick wrote 
that “ the guardians would not have 
done wisely had they given more.” 
Oh that the law of Venice were that 
of England, and the lives of these 
official Shylocks were forfeitable for 
shedding one drop of Christian blood 
as they meted out their pound of flesh! 
Does Lord John Russell never in- 
quire into the character of a servant 
before he takes him into his house, 
and does he find it impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the meritorious and 
undeserving members of his house- 
hold? Ifthe rich, when their own 
convenience is to be consulted, can 
ascertain the moral differences that 
exist between individuals in humble 
life, why cannot they do so when the 
necessities of their poorer brethren 
are to be relieved ? ‘The only answer 
we ever receive to observations of the 
above tendency is a reference to the 
abuses that obtained under the old 
law, and a foreboding of the possible 
partiality that would be shewn to 
applicants were boards of guardians 
left at liberty to administer out-door 
relief at their own discretion. To 
the first respondent we reply, 


“Dum yitant stulti vitia in contraria 
currunt,”’ 


Because the wise and wholesome law 
of Elizabeth, which did distinguish be- 
tween the impotent and aged and the 
sturdy and idle who were to be “ set 
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to work,” was carelessly and cor- 
ruptly administered for many years, 
is that maladministration of a good 
law a valid and sufficient reason to 
supersede it by a bad statute? To 
repeat the terse language of Mr. 
Brock, “ the abuses of the old law 
were bad, but the principles of the 
new law are bad.” With regard to 
the fears of profusion on the part of 
guardians allowed larger discretion- 
ary powers than they now possess, 
we confess we do not sympathise with 
them. Let the admixture of land- 
owners, clergymen, professional men, 
farmers, and tradesmen at these 
boards be remembered, and we think 
all apprehension of their either being 
duped by cunning beggars, or over- 
gencrous to the undeserving, will 
vanish. Familiarity with the habits, 
wants, and peculiarities of the ap- 
plicants for relief is of primary im- 
portance to ensure its correct distri- 
bution, and can only be possessed by 
local boards. It isan absurdity on the 
face of it fora board in London to 
adjudicate at one and the same mo- 
ment on the necessities of frozen-out 
gardeners in Surrey, labourers unable 
to procure work in Lincolnshire, 
distressed miners in Cornwall, and 
colliers at Sunderland or Newcastle. 
The thing being impossible, the Gor- 
dian knot is cut, and all out-door 
relief, under any circumstances, im- 
peratively forbidden. And to attain 
what ends is this cruel enactment 
passed? To secure uniformity of 
administration, forsooth ; and reduce 
the poor-rate, by rendering relief as 
hard to be obtained as the wit of man 
can devise, and the hard-heartedness 
of man can inflict. There was one 
Procrustes, who fitted all men to his 
bed with not more cruelty, equal in- 
telligence, and quite as much Christ- 
ian charity as is displayed by the 
promoters of this odious measure. 
Are we not prohibited by an autho- 
rity to which all must bow, or forego 
every hope of escaping future wrath, 
from doing evil that good may 
come? And for the attainment of 
what good, we repeat, is the poor 
man’s home to be broken up,—hus- 
band and wife, mother and child, di- 
vided,—the widow consigned to a 
workhouse, when the smallest pit- 
tance would have enabled her to re- 
main in freedom, and hug her child- 
ren to her bosom ?—lIt is that the 
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rich may pay from their abundance 
a few shillings less per quarter to the 
poor-rate. Is it in a land where He 
is worshipped who died an igno- 
minious death that man might be 
redeemed from death, and who wore 
the garb of poverty Himself, that 
these things are done? The Jews 
were commanded to give a tenth to 
the priesthood, and another tenth to 
the poor and in hospitality. And 
what fences against poverty were 
raised in Judea by the divine com- 
mand in the equal division of land, 
its periodical return to the original 
owners, and the periodical remission 
of debts? But how much more as- 
sistance is needed by the poor in 
modern Europe, with its crowded 
cities and artificial wants, than in pri- 
mitive pastoral Palestine, where a 
tenth was assigned to the poor in 
addition to their many other immuni- 
ties and privileges? How this much- 
needed help is afforded by a Christ- 
ian community, let the following dry 
facts attest. The income of Great 
Britain is calculated to exceed consi- 
derably 500,000,000/. In the most 
expensive period of poor-law ad- 
ministration, the rates reached the 
amount of 7,000,000/. They are now 
supposed to be about 5,000,000/. ! 
What would an ancient Jew say to 
the Christian charity of these mo- 
dern days, were he made cognizant 
of such a contribution from such 
means? Our voluntary and private 
charities, too, are pitiful in compa- 
rison with our resources, and the 
bounty dispensed in almost every 
other country in Europe; yet there 
are political economists among us, 
some of them ministers of religion, 
who regard the hospitals, almshouses, 
infirmaries, and other relics of a more 
kindly and religious age, as so many 
nuisances operating as an encourage- 
ment to improvidence and vice. It 
was formerly the habit of preachers 
to point to these charitable institu- 
tions as the offspring of Christianity, 
and remind their hearers, that amidst 
the proud buildings of Athens and 
Rome hospitals were not numbered. 
Alas! that a preacher of the Gospel 
should now maintain that in this at 
least the heathens were right, and the 
disciples of the Cross wrong. It 
would really seem as if the poor were 
hated, and no device should be un- 
employed to make them “ cease out 
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of the land.” Too often has it been 
our painful lot to encounter indi- 
viduals of the genus purse-proud, 
who have openly insisted that success 
in life was obtainable by every man 
who willed it; and invariably treated 
poverty and want of punctuality in 
money matters as the worst of crimes. 
Such individuals may be met with at 
Amsterdam, Hull, and Hamburg, as 
well as in London; they are only 
conspicuous developements of those 
seeds of pride and selfishness which 
lurk in greater or less abundance in 
every human heart. But we believe 
it unparalleled in any nation’s his- 
tory—certainly in that of any Christ- 
ian nation—for a statesman to pro- 
pound a law such as the poor-law of 
Lord John Russell, an enlargement of 
all the evils of the Althorp act, and 
for hundreds of senators professing to 
believe in Revelation to support it. 
‘To compass a general end, no re- 
gard whatever is to be paid to in- 
dividual suffering, and no distinction 
to be made between the unfortunate 
and the guilty. The cripple, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind, the 
decent widow, and the street-pacing 
strumpet, are consigned to the same 
fate and fare as the idle, the drunkard, 
and the profligate. This may be 
political economy, we suppose from 
the many assurances which reach 
our ears from respectable quarters, 
that it is the very perfection of that 
science; but sure we are that it is 
not in consonance with His word who 
summed up man’s duty to man in 
the comprehensive words, “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them : 
for this is the law and the prophets.” 
Lest any one of our readers, not 
practically familiar with the working 
of the new law, and who form their 
conclusions of its operation from the 
speeches of its supporters in par- 
liament and the reports of the com- 
missioners, should deem the terms in 
which our condemnation is couched 
too strong, we will give a few short 
specimens from the large collection 
that we have gathered in our own 
experience :—A poor blind boy, with 
his widowed mother, lodged with a 
decent but very scantily provided 
married people in this metropolis for 
several years. The mother died, and 
left her orphan without a penny or 
a known relation in the world. He 
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was of gentle bearing, and had wound 
himself around the hearts of the 
humble couple at whose house his 
mother died, and they determined to 
adopt him as their child. Their 
means were always slender, and one 
disaster followed in such rapid suc- 
cession on another, that at last, after 
having endured every privation them- 
selves to fulfil their benevolent in- 
tention, this Christian pair were ob- 
liged to send the blind boy to the 
workhouse. Bitter and many were 
the tears shed at parting; and a 
worthy magistrate, to whom the facts 
were communicated, applied in the 
proper quarter, and earnestly re- 
quested permission to send a little 
tea and sugar, or some small luxury, 
to alleviate the poor boy’s misery. 
His request was refused, the discipline 
of the workhouse would be endanger- 
ed. Before that same magistrate, not 
long after the occurrence of the dis- 
tressing event we have mentioned, a 
widow with two children was brought 
to be passed to her deceased husband's 
settlement, which happened to be in 
a part of the country where the 
woman herself had never been. Her 
manners were of a superior kind to 
those of ordinary paupers, her dress 
a her appearance that of one 
in full health and activity. On the 
magistrates asking her—not after the 
fashion of Hatton Garden and Wor- 
ship Street, but in a kind tone— 
whether she was unwilling to work, 
the poor creature burst into tears and 
declared that she was not only willing 
but able to work, and able to obtain 
a situation also; but not enough 
wages to maintain her children at 
board, and of course they could not be 
allowed to be at her master’s house. 
The worthy magistrate then asked 
what sum of money would suffice, if 
she received it as out-door relief? 
The moderate reply was four shil- 
lings a-week, with an apology for 
asking so much, but board was dear. 
The magistrate turned to his brethren 
on the bench and remarked that this 
was, in his opinion, a very proper 
case for out-door relief. One of his 
colleagues, a man we were informed 
rolling in wealth, protested against 
such a step; and it is credibly re- 
ported that the hair on the heads of 
the relieving-officer and the clerk 
stood erect with horror at the daring 
proposal. But our friend was not a 
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man to be easily turned from a be- 
nevolent design, and accordingly he 
ordered the removal to be postponed 
until he had communicated with the 
guardians of the country union where 
the widow’s settlement was. He in- 
formed us that the reply he received 
from the guardians was, that out- 
door relief to widows under any cir- 
cumstances had been peremptorily 
forbidden by the assistant-commis- 
sioner, in whose leading-strings they 
were; but they thought, setting the 
question of humanity aside, that it 
was such sound policy to get rid of 
three paupers—a stout young woman 
and two healthy children, for four 
shillings a-week, that they should 
take upon themselves, in defiance of 
Somerset House, to allow that sum 
as out-door relief. The magistrate 
subsequently told us that, in answer 
to the inquiries he had made of her 
different employers, he received an 
excellent report of the young woman, 
and that shortly afterwards she pro- 
cured a very good situation. Now 
what reader, not a Whig or a po- 
litical economist, can deny that good 
was done by the course adopted by 
the magistrate in question? In the 
first instance, an afflicted human crea- 
ture was mercifully treated ; a mother 
was not separated from her children, 
as in the workhouse she would have 
been, with the penalty of bread and 
water and a dark cell if she asked to 
see them in a tone displeasing to the 
governor; and next, an active and 
useful member was preserved to so- 
ciety. Our friend intimated that his 
conduct had been censured at Somer- 
set House, as furnishing a precedent 
pregnant with evil; but he seemed 
very much inclined to repeat his 
offence, bigoted ‘Tory that he is, on 
the first fitting opportunity. We 
wish he may long live to do so, and 
say to other magistrates, “ Go ye, 
and do likewise !” 

We have said that Lord John 
Russell’s bill is an aggravation of 
the Althorp Act ; and so it is, inas- 
much as it developes in ampler pro- 
portions that centralisation system 
which, under the specious garb of 
economy and expedition, has been of 
late years so rapidly growing up 
among us, and which, as surely as 
we write this prediction, will, unless 
checked, destroy the English charac- 
ter, and ultimately English liberty. 
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Alfred’s system, that under which 
England flourished so long great and 
free, and by which the Saxon race 
were reared up in that hardy spirit 
of self-dependence which has em- 
boldened them to march forth the 
conquerors of the world, the Saxon 
system was to multiply the centres 
of government, so that the energies 
of all were called into play. ‘The 
tithing, the parish, the hundred, the 
county, were so many schools where 
men learned to obey and command, 
to think and act, not at the bidding 
of some distant superior, but within 
and for themselves. ‘There are in- 
stitutions which have been created, 
or at any rate made materially more 
important, by the wants of a com- 
mercial people; such as the Post 
Office, the Stamp Office, and the 
Mint, which must, for general con- 
venience, be central : but we hold all 
centralisation to be objectionable, and 
only to be tolerated in cases of ab- 
solute necessity. But this is a sub- 
ject of such extended bearings, that 
we must take another occasion to 
handle it, and confine ourselves for 
the present to Lord John Russell's 
still more stringent application of the 
principle to the administration of the 
poor-laws than is made at present, 
when already individual feelings are 
totally disregarded, and even boards 
deprived of all free agency. His 
lordship proposes a combination of 
unions for certain purposes ; such as 
for the management of insane, infirm, 
and infant poor, with a board of 
management to superintend these 
unions of unions armed with the same 
powers as guardians ; and also a board 
of management for “ lewd and dis- 
orderly women.” We do not know 
whether Lord John Russell contem- 
plates any imitation of the Verbeter- 
ing Huisen in Holland, to which 
scolding or extravagant wives and re- 
fractory daughters are sent, and as we 
have been told in that country with 
signal benefit to themselves, and the 
great relief of husbands and fathers. 

We think the Dutch might be 
safely followed in this matter, but 
how far Lord John Russell’s strum - 
pet-scheme follows the model of the 
Verbetering Huisen, we know not: 
probably not at all. But to return 
to gravity, for it is difficult to be 
gay when the subject of the poor- 
Jaws is under consideration, What 
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have any of these projects to recom- 
mend them except to those who wish 
all England to be taught, clothed, 
lodged, fed, and finally buried by 
orders emanating from a metropoli- 
tan board? All modern schemes of 
education are futile and vain, because 
they have departed from the true 
path; which consists in training up 
a child in the way that he should 
go, and not merely in teaching or 
infusing information. From the 
heathen world the right principles 
of education might be gathered :— 
Aid B87 Hxcbai wws cibds ix viwy, ws 6 WAarwy 
Oneiv, wore yale rt xual Aversicbas ois 
dsi* yee tetn =radtin aien ioriv. 
*“ We should be trained up from 
children,” says Aristotle, citing Plato 
as his authority, “ to like and dislike, 
to be pleased and displeased, with 
those things that we ought; for this 
is right education.” But what do 
modern schemes aspire to do ?—To 
impart knowledge. And what but 
disappointment to all parties has en- 
sued on these attempts? We have 
shaken the boughs of the tree of 
knowledge, and certain husky fruits 
have fallen upon the scrambling 
crowd below; adequate, indeed, to 
open their eyes to nakedness and 
shame, and make their hearts more 
tenderly susceptible of the torture of 
their condition. But have we taught 
them how to live—how best to en- 
dure the inevitable evils of human 
life on earth ? Alas, the tree of know- 
ledge has been plucked ; but the tree 
of life is guarded by the cherubim! 
“For my people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed 
out for themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
We have no doubt that at an union 
school a child will be taught to read 
with a more just enunciation than at 
the dame school, which we fear we 
must number among the recollections 
of our childhood. We question whe- 
ther such an establishment can now 
be found in the most primitive of our 
villages. Neither would the good old 
woman teach the boys to cipher, nor 
the girls to scribble, so quickly as will 
one of Lord John’s schoolmasters. 
Sut she would admonish her young 
charge to keep their hands from pick- 
ing and stealing, to avoid backbiting, 
lying, and slandering, to obey their 
teachers, pastors, and masters, in a 
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more effectual manner, because she 
commenced with the right lesson,— 
she taught obedience as the path to 
knowledge : *“ Whoso doeth my Fa- 
ther’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” According to the modern 
school, man must have his under- 
standing first cultivated; he must 
know the why and the wherefore 
before he acts. The proposal to have 
central schools for pauper children 
may sound very plausible, and seem 
even humane, in parliament; and it 
will furnish a morning’s amusement 
to the gentlemen and ladies of the 
several neighbourhoods where these 
edifices are erected to take an occa- 
sional tour of inspection, hear the 
children read, and praise the cleanli- 
ness of copy-books: but, for our parts, 
we would rather their parents had 
been permitted to remain at home, 
and the children trained up at their 
mother’s knee. 

We are warned that our allotted 
space is nearly exhausted, and we 
have not written half what we wish, 
though we have condensed as much 
as possible, and mostly rather fur- 
nished the heads of argument, and 
suggestions to be followed out, than 
expanded propositions. We might 
have multiplied instances of the cruel 
working of the law, even as it now 
stands. We could have cited an in- 
stance where the pregnant wife of 
an industrious, hard-working man, 
whom all the farmers hurried to hire 
in harvest time, has walked weary 
miles in winter to appear before a 
board of guardians, where she has 
been told by some kindly natured 
members that they deeply commi- 
serated her condition, but were re- 
strained by their rules and regula- 
tions from giving her relief on any 
other terms than entering the house, 
where she knew she would be se- 
parated from her husband and her 
children. We could have given the 
sad sequel to the wife’s bootless jour- 
ney in the sudden death of the hus- 
band, who was found dead near a 
brick-kiln, to which he had crept for 
warmth ; and have added the homely 
but honest testimony of a labourer 
present at the coroner’s inquest : “ He 
never died of sleeping too near the 
kiln, for I slept nearer than he did ; 
‘twere want of food had killed him, 
and God knew it.” We might have 
accumulated case upon case; but 
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they are too notorious every where, 
except in parliament, to need our 
harrowing the hearts of our readers 
by their repetition. But we do ear- 
nestly call upon all those members 
of the legislature whose hearts are 
accessible to the feelings of humanity, 
and who have not discarded the 
maxims of Christianity for the dull, 
cold, dreary doctrines of a heartless 
philosophy, which even heathenism 
never knew, to consider this mo- 
mentous matter in all its bearings, 
and pause before they proceed on- 
wards in a course which will termi- 
nate in the suppression of insurgent 
millions by armed force, or the disso- 
lution of the very fabric of society. 
Already are the hearts of the poor 
hardening against us ; and well they 
may: for do not our legislators and 
commissioners treat them as if, like 
the ox or the horse, the manger, the 
crib, and the stall, were all their 
requirements’ Whoso neglects or 
tramples upon man’s moral nature 
assuredly commits a heinous sin in 
the sight of man’s Maker, and both 
in this world and the next will feel 
the effects of his rashness or reck- 
lessness, whichever it may be. We 
would remind those legislators who 
take the lowest views—the Humes, 
who cannot lift their eyes above the 
£ s.d.—that in the long run the 
starvation system will be found far 
more expensive than that of Eliza- 
beth. 

‘«'The two great objects of this statute,” 
observes Blackstone, on the 45d of Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘ seem to have been, to relieve the 
impotent poor, and them only. 2. To find 
employment for such as are able to work, 
and this principally by providing stocks 
of raw materials to be worked up at their 
separate homes, instead of accumulating 
all the poor in one common workhouse ; 
a- practice which puts the sober and dili- 
gent upon a level (in point of their earn- 
ings) with those who are dissolute and 
idle, depresses the laudable emulation of 
domestic industry and neatness, and de- 
stroys all endearing family connexions, 
the only felicity of the indigent. Where- 
as if none were relieved but those who 
are incapable to get their livings, and 
that in proportion to their incapacity —if 
no children were removed from their pa- 
rents but such as are brought up in rags 
and idleness— and if every poor man and 
his family were regularly furnished with 
employment, and allowed the whole pro- 
fits of their labour, a spirit of busy cheer- 
fulness would soon diffuse itself through 
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every cottage ; work would become easy 
and habitual, when necessary for daily 
subsistence ; and the peasant would go 
through his task without a murmur, if 
assured that he and his children (when 
incapable of work through infancy, age, 
or infirmity) would then, and then only, 
be entitled to support from his opulent 
neighbours,” 


There seems to our simple under- 
standing much good sense in these 
observations ; but by a modern poli- 
tical economist, we suppose, they will 
be esteemed as arrant twaddle as 
Lord John Russell would deem the 
polities taught in Fénélon’s Tele- 
machus. Queen Elizabeth's law pro- 
vided work, and gave no food to the 
sturdy until that work was perform- 
ed; it was the idle man’s own fault 
if he starved. But the modern plan 
is an imitation of Pharaoh's task- 
masters, who insisted on the tale of 
bricks though no straw was supplied. 
How frequently have we heard this 
insulting speech: “ You might get 
work, if you would.” The poor man 
on whom the inquest above alluded 
to was held, when he appeared before 
the board of guardians which his wife 
was unable to move, was told, “ So 
strong a man as you might get work 
any where ;” and, by way of relief, 
one of the members present gave him 
atract! 1s this administration of the 
poor-law consonant with Christian- 
ity? Is it just? Is it not oppressive ? 
And, as stimulating to every revenge- 
ful feeling, and goading to rebellion, 
is it not impolitic, directly tending to 
awaken deadly strife between subjects 
and their rulers ? 

The Morning Post, we perceive, 
deprecates the holding of public 
meetings to remonstrate against the 
perpetuation of the present system ; 
and to Mr. Walter, whose humane 
labours on behalf of the poor entitle 
him to their warmest gratitude, are 
ascribed unworthy motives for the 
course he is pursuing. He only from 
whom no secrets are hid can know 
thoroughly the inward motives of the 
human heart ; “ but by their fruits ye 
shall know them” is a test of human 
actions furnished us by high au- 
thority. Mr. Walter has laboured 
long and assiduously for those who 
have neither place nor patronage to 
bestow, and few of them even a vote 
to give. Lf his motives are sinister, 
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they are of so mysterious a nature 
that we cannot fathom them. The 
outcry of the afflicted, and a loud 
voice of remonstrance, may agitate 
the nerves of writers whose accents 
are modulated for the atmosphere of 
Maytair—a beggar must not come 
between the wind and their nobility ; 
but our advice to Mr. Walter and his 
fellow-labourers in the vineyard of 
charity is, Cry aloud, and spare not! 
By agitation, most wicked agitation, 
Lord John Russell and his colleagues 
acquired and retain their places. Let 
us see whether, by agitation in a 
worthy cause, something may not be 
done for the poor. Silence is detri- 
mental in these days. “ If the dis- 
satisfaction with the poor-law is so 
general,” said an honourable member 
the other evening, “ why are not the 
petitions against it more numerous ?” 
We believe they will presently be 
numerous enough ; and though the 
second reading of Lord John Russell’s 
bill has been carried by a consider- 
able majority, it was under circum- 
stances which awaken our hopes for 
the overthrow of the odious commis- 
sion at no distant date. Scarcely a 
speaker could be found to advocate 
the principle of the bill, except Lord 
John and a few of the most rigid 
economists, who professedly disregard 
all consideration for humanity ; while 
on the other side able and irresistible 
speeches were delivered by members 
who, elevated by the goodness of 
their cause, rose to an eloquence 
they had never reached before. Sir 
Robert Peel denounced the tone of 
the documents issued from Somerset 
House in terms almost as condemna- 
tory as our own, and announced his 
determination not to support the bill 
if he found it oppressive and cruel 
tothe poor. Let Sir Robert examine 
for himself, and we do not doubt 
that he will soon discover abundant 
reasons why the Poor-law Commis- 
sion should be determined. Mean- 
while let not the friends of the poor 
relax in their exertions, but per- 
severe; and success will as surely) 
crown their labours, as the majority 
of the British people are generous, 
as surely as God's blessing awaits 
those who help the poor. “ Blessed 
is he who considereth the poor: the 
Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble.” 
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ODE TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON HIS RECENT RETREAT FROM 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


«* Wishing to conceal his illness, the Duke rose to leave the house; but had not 
taken many steps ere he dropped his hat, which (not daring to stoop) he kicked 
before him, hoping to escape observation.” 

“ The thermometer ranged from 10 to 15 degrees below the freezing point.” 

“ The Duke had come in an open carriage.” 

** Valuable as the Duke’s life is to the country, it is painful to think that he 
appears to take no more care of his health than a youth of eighteen,” 


Papers of the Day. 


Fre on thy proud and lion heart, 
So to neglect that weaker part, 
Thy mortal frame ! 
*Tis raat on which we love to gaze— 
For tTHat we pray for length of days, 
Not for thy fame! 


For well we know—and so dost thou— 

The laurels round thine honour’d brow 
Will form a wreath 

In Glory’s temple, sculptured deep, 

When thou in quietude shalt sleep 
Reposed beneath. 


And Wellington, whom history's page 
Will hand along from age to age 
Tue Peeriess Peer, 
Is not the man we hope to greet 
At court, review, or crowded street, 
‘or many a year. 


Hero! thou know’st not how we prize 
That form, which, when it meets our eyes, 
Makes us rejoice 
To feel we have thee yet our duke ; 
And, oh! believe this kind rebuke, 
A people’s voice. 


*Tis even so. From hall to cot, 
Where is it thou’rt remembered not, 
In festive scene, 
Through Britain’s isle and distant lands, 
Where’er her wide-spread sway expands, 
And men convene ? 


And more, far more, the British fair 

Repeat thy name, and breathe a prayer 
Heartfelt for thee. 

While the young mother o’er her son 

Dreams he may prove like Wellington. 
Ilow proud is she! 
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We're told the horse that bore thee through 
The bloody field of Waterloo 
Was, from that day, 
At thy command, from labour freed 
‘To roam at large o’er park and mead 
At Strathfieldsaye. 


So like thyself the generous act, 
Wet take the story as a fact, 
*T was nobly done. 
On Mount Saint Jean, ’mid shot and shell, 
The gallant steed had borne thee well — 
His meed was won. 


And didst thou not in future days 
Upon that charger fondly gaze 

In calm retreat ? 
Went not thy mandate forth that he 
*Mid plenty should for life run free, 
And evermore protected be 

From cold and heat ? 


Though homely put, yet hear the truth,— 

What hadst thou felt had some hot youth 
Mounted that steed, 

And spurr’d him on o’er hill and dale, 

Till his sinewy limbs should quivering fail, 
And his red sides bleed ? 


Far more we grieve while we admire 
Thy patriot spirit’s unquench’d fire, 
Bright flashing still ; 
Yet steadfast as the beacon light, 
Firm as thou stood’st through many a fight, 
Thy watchword, “ God defend the right !” 


Through good and ill. 


Enough—God bless thee, gallant heart ! 

Spare. for our sakes thy mortal part! 
Long may’st thou live 

Thine honest, manly course to steer, 

Thy country’s pride for many a year! 

And if all rude our lay appear, 
Pr'ythee forgive ! 


— 2 & 2 whew 


February 15, 1841. 
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ENRAGED 


Ir is a sad reflection upon the taste 
of this country in recurring to the 
period of the commencement of the 
last century, to find that our best 
poets, and so many of our most dis- 
tinguished writers, appear to have in- 
dulged in a most unaccountable loath- 
ing to the charms of music. Jona- 
than Swift hated the very sound of 
a musical instrument; Gay affected 
the same indifference towards all the 
sweet concordance of scientific har- 
mony; and old Sam Johnson would 
have willingly turned his deaf ear to 
the music of the spheres ; indeed he 
voted the art as the invention of 
women and fools, and upheld for the 
sole purpose of interrupting con- 
versation; and when the composer, 
Dr. Burney, was performing with 
much skill a beautiful passage in a 
concerto, and a lady remarked, be- 
cause she observed the moralist 
writhed in an agony of impatience, 
“It is really very difficult ofexecution, 
Dr. Johnson ;” he exclaimed, “ Dif- 
ficult ! would to God, madam, it were 
impossible!” Pope, and many others 
of his day, were equally insensible to 
the powers of this divine art. 
Painters who, as a body of men, 
possessed as much perception and 
feeling as the poets, on the contrary, 
were equally enamoured with the 
charms appertaining to the three 
sister arts, and had the additional 
mental happiness which is derived 
from a love for music too; hence 
the first on our list, we shall 
place that renowned Italian artist, 
Salvator Rosa, whose daring genius 
seemed to outstrip Nature’s self even 
in her wildest mood ;—whose rocks 
and mountains, savage woods and 
raging torrents, proclaimed him to be 
the Michael Angelo of landscape. 
This great painter, it appears, was 
one of the best musical composers of 
the seventeenth century ; for which 
information we are indebted to the 
research of Dr. Burney, who, whilst 
pursuing his inquiries at Rome for 
VOL, XXII. NO, CAXXYI. 
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his inestimable JZistory of Music, dis- 
covered some manuscript music and 
poetry of Salvator’s own composing, 
and written by his own hand. Several! 
airs and cantatas, set by Carissimi, 
Cesti, and Pasqualini, were composed 
for the poetry of this painter; but 
eight entire cantatas were written, set, 
and transcribed by himself. ‘The book 
which contained these extra records 
of his genius was purchased of his 
great-grandaughter, who inhabited 
the house in which her illustrious 
ancestor, the painter, lived and died. 

“ The music of these eight pieces 
of Salvator’s,” says this esteemed 
critic, Burney, “is not only admirable 
for a dilletante, but, in point of 
melody, superior to that of most of 
the masters of his time.” He ascribes 
to Salvator the merit of that moving 
bass, which Corelli, after the death 
of the painter, introduced into his 
glorious works —a style worthy the 
gigantic mind of this romantic artist. 
The following, from a cantata, is 
offered as a specimen of his poetry. 
After promising eternal constancy to 
his mistress, he says,— 
« Esela natura avara, 

Del suo mortal tesoro, 

Da questa crin mai ti rubasse l’oro, 

Povero, ma contento, 

Lo vedro bianco 

E l’amero d’argento.” 


Salvator, who was a cynic and a 
satirist, affected unaccountable con- 
tempt for the style of performing 
sacred music among his 
poraries. He thus 
choristers :-— 

** Who blushes not to hear a hireling 
band, 

At times appointed to subdue the heart, 
Profane the temple with sol-fu in hand, 

When tears repentant from each eye 

should start ? 


contem- 
ridicules the 


What scandal ’t is within the sacred wall, 
To hear them grunt the vespers, bark 
the mass ; 
The gloria, credo, paternoster baw}, 
With the vile fury of a braying ass ! 
DD 
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And still more scandalous 
place, 
We see infatuate Christians list’ning 
round, 
Instead of supplicating God for grace, 
To tenor, bass, and subtilties of sound. 


in such a 


And while such trivial talents are dis. 
play’d 
In howls and squeaks, which wound 
the pious ear 5 
No sacred word is with the sound con. 
vey'd 
To purify the soul, or heart to cheer. 


Like drunken bacchanals they shameless 
roar, 
Till with their noise and jargon all 
they weary ; 
And in the sanctuary they God adore, 
Sing to a vile chaconne the Miserere.” 


Martin Luther held this science in 
holy reverence. “ Music,” says this 
champion of the Reform: ition, 
one of the most beautiful and most 
glorious gifts of God, to which Satan 
is a bitter enemy. 
tribulations and 


“ is 


By music many 
evil thoughts are 
driven away. It is one of the best 
arts —the notes give life to the text. 
It expelleth mel: incholy, as we see in 
King Saul. Music is the best solac: 

for a sad and sorrowful mind. By 
means of music the heart is com- 
forted, and settles again to peace. It 
is said by Virgil,— 

* Tu calamos 
versus :” 
Sing thou the note 

words. 


inflare leves, ego dicere 


s, and | will sing the 


“ Music is one half of discipline,” 
continues Luther, “and a school- 
mistress that makes men more gentle 
and meek, more modest and more 
intelligent. Music is a gift of God, 
and nearly allied to theology. | 
would not for a great deal be “desti- 
tute of the small skill in music which 


{ have. I am glad,” adds he, “ that 


God has bereaved the country clowns of 


such a great gift and comfort, as that 
they neither hear nor regard music !’ 
In a conversation held at Queen 
Caroline’s library in the Green Park 
(which abutted on th 
end of Pall Mall, 


rather Cleveland 
= 5 
mow), several 


amateurs, who had 
heen prominent in the support of the 
late Royal Academy of 


upper or west 


Music being 


present, the Huk eot Ne weastle quoted 


this remark ot Luth 


and Prince 


lerick, who was cee there, and 
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whose kind and generous heart ad- 
mitted of no sentiments so exclusive, 
insisted upon his opinion, that the 
objection was discreditable to the 
Christian feeling of Luther; “ For 
although,” said his royal highness, 

‘a pries st might object to the mental 
capacities of any particular class, the 
Almighty had nowhere warranted 
such distinctio ns ;” but his royal mo- 
ther, who was nevertheless a sensible 
- pious queen, seeming to side with 

he duke, the prince ap »peared to be 
pad excited, though he kept the 
opinion to himself, and soon retired ; 
but, waiting for his Grace of New- 
castle outside, he renewed his remark, 
and unceremoniously told the duke, 
that no generous Briton would be 
an advocate for such exclusiveness. 
‘Our holy Lord and Master,” said 
the prince, “ did not select his be- 
loved disciples on account of their 
birth. One of the wisest and best of 
men that I have ever known retailed 
smal! coal about London strects, and 
nature filled his soul with music; 
and he, modest man, was known - 
and respected by, the first lords 
the land, who noticed him in lie 
even when attired in his flannel 
jacket, and driving his coal- barrow 4 

lis royal highness, who maintained 
his dignity at all times, said of him- 
self, “I know, and am known to, 
every body, and derive much of my 
happiness from making myself ac- 
cessible.” 

Tom Walker, the first Macheath, 
was patronised by his royal highness ; 
and Jem Spiller, the comedian, was 
a great favourite, at proper times 
and seasons, and frequently minister- 
ed to the private amusement of him- 
self and his friends. One —— 
the prince, accompanied by the Ear! 
of Burlington, went to Lincoln's Inn 
theatre, ‘expressly to witness the 
curious art with which this incom- 
parable actor, then under thirty 
years of age, painted his youthful 
face, so as to assume the appearance 
of a very old man. ‘This ingenious 
operation detained these astonished 
personages for rather more than 
thirty-five minutes; and such was 
the rare skill with which the meta- 
morphosis was oe that neither 
could discover the least trace of the 
original visage by the li 
stage-k imps, at the distance of tl 


and a half fect. After witnessing 
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this feat, Lord Burlington observed, 
“ Mr. Spiller, it were difficult to de- 
termine whether you are the better 
painter or the better actor.” 

Spiller, as a comedian, had a pe- 
culiar excellence above all his con- 
temporaries or predecessors in his 
class, who almost all evinced a certain 
sameness, or at least some singularity 
to be known by in all characters, 
though ever so various; but he had 
the happy faculty of transforming 
himself wholly « ind entirely into the 
character which he represented. A 
remarkable instance of this appeared 
the first night of his acting in a new 
comedy, called The Ariful Husband. 
His patron and admirer, the late 
Duke of Argyle, went to see the 
comedy ; but his attention was en- 
tirely engrossed by a new actor, as 
his grace then thoug ht him; and to 
so great a degree, t hat the duke that 
night, behind the scenes, introduced 
him to Mr. Rich, the manager, 
young actor of uncommon merit, and 
one that richly deserved 
ment, 

This theatrical genius was the son 
ofa Gloucester carrier, and born in 
1692. His father had acquired some 
property ; and James, his only son, 
having evinced a predilection for the 
study ~ of painting, he placed him, 
with a handsome premium, toa Mr 
Ross, a landscape-painter. In this 
profession (according to the testimony 
of George Lambert, the best land- 
scape composer of the age, and cer- 
tainly the very first scene-painter) 
young Spi iller assisted him in the 
-loft at Lincoln’s Inn _play- 
but proving himself of an 
erratic disposition, before the expir 
tion of his indented articles, he a8 
French leave, and united himself 
with a company of sti rolling players; 
where, discovering an original turn 
for humour, he commenced a species 
of novel characters, and burlesqued 
Alexander the Great, and other stage 
heroes of a similar class. 

The Prince of Wales, who fre- 
quented the theatres, and patronised 
many of the principal performers, 
was a great admirer of the original 
humour of Spiller, and selected par- 
ticular characters for him to treat in 
his burlesque manner, which 
joyed much, and made him repeat. 
By attention to the reading of the 
players, the prince derived much im- 


as a 


encourdage- 


seene- 
house ; 


he che- 
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provement in his pronunciation of 
english, and the Princess of Wales 
benefitted by the same practice. 

We find Spiller in many of his 
humorous parts, not only rivalling, 
but being more original and 
hibiting greater x fé than his clever 
predecessor, Pinkethman, also of 
facetious memory, and of whom Sir 
Richard Steel observed, “ Pinky 
made a living of his phiz.” 

Spiller was a prankish fellov 
Pinkethman, who was somewhat easy, 
or rather soft, was played upon by this 
rival, who had the audacity to pick his 
pocket whilst drunk and asleep 
the Gun Tavern at Bilingsgate, of the 
manuscript of his part, the character 
of the Cobbler, written for 
low dramatist of the name of John- 
son, and which he was then at- 
tentively studying. With this pur- 
loined treasure, Spiller hastened to 


CX- 


; and 


at 
ale 


him by a 





find his crony, Kit Bullock, the 
comedian, stage-writer, and joint 
manager of Lincoln's Inn Theatre. 
Bullock received him with much 


glee, and without se1 ‘uple » immediately 
applied the theft to his own use, by 
preparing a farce on the same subject, 
to be entitled, The Cobbl r of Pre ston; 
and, being rapid with his pen, and 
the actor having an equally excellent 
faculty of memory, they were enabled 
to produce the piece with new scenery 
and all appurtenances complete, and 


were prepared for acting it, more 
than fourteen days earlier than the 
first had been re: addy for rehearsal. 


These tricks of circumvention were 
occasionally played off with success- 
ful impunity by Bullock and _ his 
daring adjunct for, having the sup- 
port of his brother clubbists, mem- 
bers of the Bull’s Head Tavern, in 
Clare Market, and the suffrages of 
Orator Henley, the idol of the cord- 
wainers of London, a public appeal 
on such occasions carried the laugh 
against the complaining parties ; and 
hence originated ‘exulting ex- 
clamation, ** We have club-law on 
our side !’ 

The wit of seems not to 
have been the efiect of wine alone ; 
for he was allowed to do pretty well 
as he willed, being one of the greatest 
of all the prime humorists of his 
day. It was something in his favo - 
for though a good-natured, thought- 
less rattle, who would not spare his 


joke, be the victim who he might, 


‘tae 
tilat 


Spiller 
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yet in his sober moments, which lat- 
terly were not of very frequent oc- 
currence, when he was even in great 
pain from his ruined constitution, 
and perplexed with many miseries, 
through the effusions of his native 
wit and his constitutional drollery, 
he would sometimes break forth, even 
at his own expense ; and we are told 
that one day behind the scenes, on 
the stage-barber with great sympathy 
offering to relieve him from a raging 
fit of the toothach, he replied, * I 
thank you, my honest dentist, I can- 
not spare you now even a single one 
of my denti; but after the 
June (the day of the closing of our 
house), you may have them all, and 
be welcome. I shall then, God help 
me! have no further occasion for 
them, as I shall have nothing to eat.” 

Spiller’s talents for low wit and 
delectable humour were not more 


notorious than his inordinate love of 


the bottle ; in which last accomplish- 
ment he had a rival in his wife. His 
last benefit ticket, which was designed 
and engraved by Hogarth, and sent 
to him with the present of five 
guineas to his lodgings in Little 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, by 
way of old recognition of friendship, 
was quite in kind ; for the ticket was 
designed in a shield as a coat of arms, 
and had as supporters himself on the 
dexter side in a staggering state of in- 
toxication, and on the sinister side his 
fair partner in the same state of obli- 
vious bliss. 

Such was the propensity of Ho- 
garth for graphic conceits, that he 
could not complete this bagatelle 
without a glance of humour, for the 
name is spelled with an wx diphthong ; 
a whimsical memento, his name being 
sometimes written with an a, and at 
other times with an e—thus, what- 
ever was the orthography, the reader 
might be in the right. 

Though in that day there were 
nothing ‘like any regular memoirs of 
this extraordinary genius published, 
yet, from the various notices of him 
scattered in different works, his me- 
mory deserves some further mention. 

He was first employed in London, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1710; 
when Aaron Hill, the celebrated dra- 
matic critic, who “had all his eyes 
about him,” brought him forth in the 
character of Corporal Cuttum, in 
The Walking Statue. 
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There is one anecdote so much to 
his credit as a comedian, that it ought 
not to be omitted in an account of 
him. It is as follows. When the 
famous Riccoboni, who belonged to 
the Italian Theatre at Varis, made 
his first visit to England, about the 
year 1715, he saw Spiller play in the 
character of'an old man. His account 
of him is very graphie :— 

“ When | was in London,” says 
the signor, “a thing happened which, 
for its singularity, deserves notice. 
At the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
I saw a comedy taken from Crispin 
Medicine. We who acted the old man 
executed it to the nicest perfection, 
which one could expect in no player 
who had not forty years’ experience. 
I was not at all astonished in one re- 
spect ; but I was charmed now to find 
another M. Guirin, that excellent co- 
median, master of the company at 
Paris, which had the misfortune to 
lose him in our time. I was mis- 
taken in my opinion, that a whole 
age could not produce such another, 
when, in our own time, I found his 
match in England, with the same art, 
and talents as singular. 

* As he played the part of an old 
man, I made no manner of doubt of 
his being an old comedian who, in- 
structed by long experience, and at 
the same time assisted by the weight 
of his years, had performed it so na- 
turally. But how great was my sur- 
prise when I learned that he was a 
young man not twenty-six yéars of 
age! I could not believe it ; though 
[ owned it might be possible, had he 
only used a trembling voice, and had 
only an extreme we: akness possessed 
his body, because I conceived it pos- 
sible for a young actor, by the help 
of art, to imitate that debility of na- 
ture to such a pitch of exactness ; but 
the wrinkles of his face, his sunk eyes, 
and his loose and yellow cheeks, the 
most certain marks ofa great old age, 
were incontestable proofs against what 
they said to me. 

‘ Notwithstandihg all this, I was 
compelled to submit to truth, because 
I knew for certain that the actor, to 
fit himself for the part of the old man, 
spent an hour in dressing himself; 
and that, with the assistance of se- 
veral pencils, he disguised his face so 
nicely, and painted so artificially a 
part of his eyebrows and eyelids, that 
at the distance of two or three paces 
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it was impossible not to be de- 
ecived. Iwas desirous to be a witness 
of this myself, but pride hindered 
me; so, knowing that I must be 
ashamed, I was satisfied with a con- 
firmation of the fact from the other 
actors. 

** Mademoiselle Salle, among others 
who then shone on that stage, con- 
fessed to me that the first time she 
saw him perform, she durst not pass 
him in a narrow passage behind the 
scenes where he was, fearing lest she 
should throw him down, should she 
happen to touch him in passing 
by.” 

Spiller’s last performance was in 
the character of the Clown, in the 
Rape of Proserpine, which was play - 
ed before his benevolent patron, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, by whose 
command the piece was that night 
performed, being on the 31st of Jan. 
1729. Ilis royal highness, with two 
friends, were seated in the stage-box, 
and appeared highly delighted with 
Spiller’s exertions ; when, suddenly 
staggering, he was seized with a fit 
of apoplexy, and immediately con- 
veyed by the other actors to his 
apartment in the theatre, followed 
by his humane and admiring pro- 
tector, whose feelings obviously sus- 
tained a great shock at being a wit- 
ness of the calamity. 

Ile lingered in the same apartment 
until the 7th of the following month, 
when his body was removed to the 
graye in the churchyard belonging 
to the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
surrounded by many members of his 
club, and many of his late convives, 
who could not refrain bedewing 
his youthful grave with a tender 
tear. 

The prince, during the short pe- 
riod of his illness, sent a confidential 
member of his household to make 
inquiries, and directed the manager 
to see that he wanted for no comfort, 
provided for him a physician, and 
supplied a fund for the expenses of 
his funeral. 

The epitaph here following was 
not inscribed on his tombstone ; but, 
from the cast of its singularly low 
humour, and its relation to the arts, 
it is thought not undeserving of per- 
petuation. It savours of the spirit 
of the age, and is ascribed to the pen 
of his humorous old associate, Chris- 
topher Bullock :— 


Jem Spiller. 
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“* An Epitaph on Mr. James Spiller, the cele- 
brated Comedian, written by a Butcher in 
Clare Market. 

“ Down with your marrowbones and 

cleavers all, 

And on your marrowbones, ye butchers, 

fall ; E 

For prayers from you, who never pray’d 

before, 

Perchance poor Jemmy may to life 

restore. 

‘What have we done?’ 

bailiffs cry ; 

‘The only man by whom we lived 

— should die!’ 

Enraged, they gnaw their wax and tear 

their wnts— 

The butchers wives’ fall in hysteric fits ; 

For, sure as they’re alive, poor Spiller’s 

dead : 

But, thanks to Jack Laguerre, we've got 

his head. 

Down with your ready cole, ye jovial 

tribe, 

And for a mezzotinto cut subscribe : 

The market traverse, and surround the 

mint— 

It shall go hard but Jem shall be in print. 

He was an inoffensive, merry fellow, 

When sober hipp’d — blithe as a bird 

when mellow.” 


In such repute was Spiller held 
as a theatrical prodigy, when only 
twenty-three years of age, says Ilo- 
garth, that plays and farees were 
written expressly to bring him for- 
ward on the stage. Among others, 
A Match in Newgate; or, Woman's 
Revenge, was written by Bullock to 
display his comic powers. ‘The author 
dedicated this dramatic work to him, 
in a strain of low humour which well 
notes the taste ofthe age. It should 
be observed that this thoughtless 
genius made no seeret of his own 
infirmities, nor of the poverty conse- 
quent on his careless mode of life. 
Spiller, like Tom Eccles, was entirely 
reckless touching all such matters 
and every-day considerations. 


the wretched 


“ Address to my merry Friend and Brother 
Comedian, Mr. James Spiller. 

‘* Dear Jemmy,— My choice of you 
for a patron will acquit me of those con- 
temptible characters, which most of our 
living authors are obnoxious to, from 
their fulsome dedications,—I mean a 
mercenary and a flatterer. My prefixing 
your name to these sheets will clear me 
of the former ; and there is no fear of my 
incurring the scandal of the latter, since 
the greatest encomiums which my hum. 
ble pen could draw forth come far short 
of your just praise. 

** T could expatiate on your many ex- 
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cellent virtues—your undeviating chas- 
tity, your uniform temperance, your 
boundless generosity, your exemplary 
piety, and your very judicious and fa. 
shionable management in your conjugal 
affairs ; but since I am so truly sensible 
of your determined, your incurable aver- 
sion to reading, I shali content myself 
with merely mentioning the many obli- 
gations I have to you, particularly for 
your good and most able performance in 
this farce ; more especially in your last 
part — I mean that of Cadwe ll—in which 
you were a shining ornament to the scene 
in Newgate. And you must not think I 
flatter you when I tell you you have a 
natural impuden “e proper to the cha- 
racter, and become your fetters as well 
y rogue that ever wore them. And 
lam much concerned that 1 could not, 
without offence to the critics, and de- 
viating 
bring 


as any 


too far from the rules of comedy, 
you to Tyburn, for the better di- 
ersion of the But I venture 
to hope that you are satisfied with my 
good wishes on this and all other con- 


venient occasions, 


audience ec. 


and will give me leave 
to subscribe myself, 
** Your obliged, humble servant, 


« Curistorner BuLLock.” 


Jem Spiller was founder of the 
a lub, held at the Bull’s Head, 
in Clare Market; at the commence- 
ment ‘of which Hogarth, Jervas, the 
celebrated portt rait -painter, young 
‘Thornhill, son of Sir James; Pope, 
who then painted heads; Jack La- 
guerre, Kit Bullock, old Bowles, the 
printseller of Cornhill, and Carring- 
ton Bowles, the publisher of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, “ with many another 
worthy and unworthy mem- 
bers, who nightly smoked their Oro- 
nooko, and empti ied the flowing Chi- 
nese bowl, in the days of our great- 
grandsires. The founder of this 
merry fraternity was the to be 
sent for to settle his account, some- 
what prematurely, as already noticed. 
it was for this celebra 
boozing that Hogarth en- 
allegory for their loving- 
lver drinking-vessel, 
with richly embossed handles; the de- 
inwhich were 
represented groups of painting and 
sculpture, from a design by Rubens. 

During the Hogarthian 
excited by the 
\ir. Hox atic ) W alpole, about SC enty 
years ago, an impression, rubbed of 
i printers ink on 
preserved, fetched at 


one, 


first 


convirr ‘ 
graved the 
Cup, OF Massive si 


sign, asort of arabesque, 


mania, 


tea-paper, and 
a public sale 
the sum of twenty-five pounds. An 
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impression of Tom Walker's benefit- 
ticket produced fifteen pounds; and 
the last benefit ticket engraved for 
the thoughtless Spiller, together with 
a head drawn in black chalk, and 
heightened by red and white, 
sold to Mr. Baker of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard for forty-five guineas. 

Ifogarth received a commission 
from his royal highness Prince Fre- 
derick to paint Spiller in character, 
a small whole-length ; which, being 
lent by the prince to Simpson, an 
engraver in Russell Court, Drury, 
for the purpose of having a print 
taken therefrom, was stolen, and 
never after found. 

Amongst other professional men 
of talent, who were encouraged by 
their royal highnesses the “Prince 
and Princess of Wales, were several 
artists, members of the old St. Mar- 
= Lane Academy; and among 

hers William Hogarth, who paint- 
ed by command a copy of “ The 
Enraged Musician,” which formed, 
with other humorous or lively com- 
positions, a small cabinet im old 
Carlton House. This was considered 
to be a striking likeness of Signor 
Castrucci, who was well known to 
his royal highness, and, sub rosa, 
purchased on that account. 

The prince, as every one knew, 
was affable, kind, and most conde- 
scending, and used to designate the 
signor, “ My Italian neighbour over 
the way.” Castrucci occupied apart- 
ments in one of the old one and haif 
storied domiciles that were situated 
in the front of the first Opera House, 
and looked into Pall Mall. Rather 
strangely planned were these, for, as 
the ‘Signor described them to th« 
prince, ‘ ‘ the Vv were n 1uch more spa- 
cious within than without ;” which 
anomaly appeared feasible enough to 
those who entered them. Castrucci’s, 
which was well lined with richly 
carved panel, was the finest apart- 
ment for giving tone to the violin that 
could be imagined ; and he frequently 
was heard practising after the Opera 
losed, even to the dawn of day. 

lt was whispered in the neigh- 
bourhond that the subject of the 
celebra cd picture, “ The Enraged 
Musician,” originated with the prince, 
who delighted in a bit of humour : 
Castrucci was known to be irascible. 

Dr. Burney, who knew all the 
ascribed the circumstances 


was 


Was € 


parues, 
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of the piece to the lively painter's 
waggery. ‘The violinist, Castrucci, 
who was more than half mad, was 
secretly prepared for this play upon 
his temper ; for Hogarth, having suf- 
ficient polisonnerie, previous to mak- 
ing his design, caused the musician's 
house to be beset by all the noisy 
itinerant musicians he could contrive 
to collect together, whose clamorous 
performances brought him to the 
window in all the agonies of auri- 
cular torture. 

‘The graphic episodes, or humorous 
by-play, of which Hogarth certainly 
was the original inventor, and which 
constitute the gist of this design, are 
evidences of his prolific fancy ; for 
every part has a direct eondaney to 
the main object, namely, as it should 
seem, that of driving the irritable 
musician clean out of his senses. 

Right before the window, which is 
wide open, is a ragged starveling, 
canarding on a clarionet ; and at his 
elbow a female monster, without an 
ear, grinding like mad on a miserable, 
tuneless hurdy-gurdy ; ; whilst over 
the window is a screaming parrot ; 
and in the arms of a one- eyed drab 
a shrieking infant ; the mother, mean- 
while, is squalling the dismal ditty, 
“* Poor Barbara.” Louder and still 
more loud is a nerveless miscreant 
cutler, grinding on a shapeless stone, 
turned by a ricketty wheel, a new 
edge to a butcher's cleaver. Imme- 
diately at hand is seen, with lungs 
stentorian, a noisy biped, blowing 
Beelzebub’s favourite serenade on a 
sow-gelder’s horn. Close upon these 
are a group of athletic Irish paviours, 
with huge rammers, expelling their 
last breath in driving vast Scotch 
pebbles into the trembling earth, 
with a Heugh, heugh! And by way 
of treble to this astounding, multi- 
farious dissonance, 


little male and female brats, forming 
and planting a pretty garden; whilst 
an unblushing, logge headed brute, 
boy urehin, is filling a tiny reservoir 
by a process of natural hydranlics 
which we forbear to describe. We 
read hard by that a neighbour trader 
is a pewterer, ove py ing the ground. 

and on the y-top a 
climbing is per forming 
2 fat-tvo upon a chimney-pot ; whilst 
perched upon a lofty scafiold-top are 
a% gang of thirsty mechanics, cars 


floor : chimn 


imp ot soot 


Signor Castrucci. 


right in front of 
the area palisades is a collection of 
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penters, and bricklayers, swilling 
porter out of gallon pots, and 
huzzaing, “ We have just completed 
our roof!” ‘Two noisy cats are 
waging war, and caterwauling by 
turns, in the attic gutter. And, to 
crown the deafening concatenation, 
we discover, by the royal standard 
on the church-steeple, that this 
hurly-burly is being performed on a 
gala-day, when the twelve noisy bells 
of St. Martin’s are rattling away a 
course of ten thousand and one triple 
bob majors, rung—IHleaven save the 
mark !—by the “ college youths.” 

This Castrucci was a celebrated 
performer on the violin, and leader 
of the well-disciplined band at the 
Opera. He was a pupil of the famed 
Corelli, and one of the most reputed 
players of his master’s concertos. 
Hickford’s great room in Brewer 
Street, known of late years as the 
Westminster Forum, was originally 
built for a concert-room. In the 
year 1732, at a musical féte held 
therein, by public advertisement, it 
was announced, among other per- 
formances, that Signor Castrucci 
would play the first and eighth con- 
certos of Corelli, and several of his 
own compositions, particularly a solo, 
in which he engaged to execute 
“ twenty-four notes with one bow.” 

Poor Castrucci! the wits of the day 
were too apt to play sad pranks upon 
the feelings of this genus irritabile. 

Castrucci, old Cervetto, and James 
Quin, the actor, some years later, 
clubbed their coin, with two or three 

other principal performers of the 
ballet, to meet at the apartments of 
the leader of the band, after the 
closing of the Opera, to enjoy a hot 
supper. These Amphitryons finished 
their feast with a hugeous service of 
macaroni. “ We sup on the Satur- 
day,” said Quin, “ reserving the next 
day for sleep and the comfort of quiet 
digestion.” 

Castrucci in company sported a 
massive chased gold ¢abatiére, a pre- 
sent from Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
as a reward for the signor’s teaching 
the chief cook of Carlton House his 
patent method of making vermicelli 
soup, and the Florentine art of cook- 
ing macaroni. ‘The great-uncle of 
Barto Valle, who opened an Italian 
warehouse in Vall Mall, and had 
formerly been head of the kitchen 
to the King of Naples, was the ori- 
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«inal teacher of this secret to his 
friend Castrueci, who in return made 
him a very expert fiddler. This 
worthy gained musical fame as an 
amateur performer in the orchestra 
at Hickford’s. 

(Quin, the comedian, was a favourite 
at Carlton House, and was patronised 
by Prince Frederick and his amiable 
consort ; for his enunciation as a 
reader was firm and correct, and 
their royal highnesses sensibly ap- 
pointed him to be their teacher. 
Prince George, then quite a youth, 
was plaeed by his royal father as a 
pupil under this celebrated actor to 
study the art of clocution. Hence, 
when he became king of the British 
empire, and read his speech from the 
throne with great steadiness and pro- 
priety, Quin plumed himself upon 
the public encomiums that followed, 
and said, “1 had the noble boy in 
hand, and he does honour to his 
teacher !” 

Their royal highnesses repeatedly 
urged Quin to read to them the 
scenes in which he so entirely ex- 
celled all other actors, namely, that 
of Sir John Falstaff; and nothing 
could exceed the delight which they 
expressed at every repetition. “ It 
is to be regretted that Shakspeare 
could not have witnessed your mas- 
tery in the performance,” said the 
prince, “ for you have that incom- 
parable fat laugh in your throat 
which the poet intended ; and as it 
appears as yet no one else has ever 
reached that faculty, neither is it 
likely you will ever have a rival.” 

His majesty George II. adverted 
to these times, and Quin’s superior 
manner of reading the part to his 
royal father and mother, in a con- 
versation with Mr. West at Buck- 
ingham House, soon after the death 
of Garrick :—* I remember the time,” 
continued his majesty ; “it is as fresh 
upon my memory as the affairs of 
yesterday —and I never forget. Gar- 
rick was great in every character ; 
but Quin’s Falstaff was unique. His 
chuckling laugh, his fat in the throat, 
surpassed all I have ever heard ; and 
though I could not then have reached 
more than my tenth year, I yet sce 
and hear the man—his arch manner 
is at this moment in my eye, and his 
merry chuckle equally present to my 
ear. Perchance playgocrs may en- 
dure for ages, and never behold his 
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like again. One Shakspeare and one 
Quin !” 

Quin at this time, for convenience, 
having occasion to make frequent 
professional visits, particularly at an 
early hour, at Carlton House, retain- 
ed two small ready-furnished apart- 
ments, on the second floor, at the 
house of a widow in Pall Mall, who 
lived with her two daughters ; one 
of whom, being very beautiful and 
highly talented, attracted the notice 
of the player, who being most liberal, 
and a truly excellent-hearted man, 
he advised the mother to let her go 
upon the stage. The lady and her 
daughters were poor ; but being most 
exemplary, they politely declined. 

Quin, nevertheless, urged the point ; 
and observed, “ Though we hones 
are by foolish construction stigma- 
tised as vagabonds by statute, I will 
give you ample references, where you 
and — friends may inquire into 
my character and reputation ; and I 
offer you a week for further consi- 
deration.” The inquiries were made, 
proved all that the strictest rectitude 
could require, and the offer was most 
gratefully accepted. 

The benevolent actor delicately 
presented the mother with a purse 
containing fifty guineas, and said, 
finding the young lady intelligent 
and accomplished, “‘ You must allow 
me to be her preceptor, and as I am 
an honest man I will protect her. 
When she visits my apartments in 
King Street, Covent Garden, do you, 
her mother or her sister, come with 
her, for I will never receive her alone. 
[ will, God aiding, do my best for her, 
and put her in the way of fortune.” 

The experiment was made ; her 
instructor was delighted; she ap- 
peared on the stage; and she pro- 
mised to become a theatrical prodigy, 
when a young gentleman of rank, 
fortune, and honour, being struck 
with her great beauty and modesty, 
inquired for the mother, and sought 
the daughter's fair hand. The mo- 
ther, who possessed the fine senti- 
ments of a gentlewoman, properly 
transferred the admirer to Mr. Quin, 
who, she gratefully observed, “ had 
generously adopted her child.” 

Quin’s feelings on this disclosure, 
as he afterwards declared, entirely 
unmanned him. “ Dear, virtuous 
family!” he exclaimed, and burst 
into tears. 
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Quin gave away his lovely pro- 
tigée at the altar, and lived to wit- 
ness their connubial happiness, even 
until after they were surrounded by 
a numerous progeny; the daughters 
being all fair, and the sons all brave. 

The following very remarkable 
anecdote was related by Mr. Quin, 
a short time before his death, to Mr. 
Cooke, manager of one of the Dublin 
theatres, who was then at Bath :— 
“ His [Quin’s] mother was a reputed 
widow, who had been married to a 
person in the mercantile way, and 
who left her in Ireland, to pursue 
some particular business in the West 
Indies. He had been absent from 
her near seven years, without her 
having received any letter, or the 
least information about him. He 
was given out to be dead, which re- 
port was universally believed. She 
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went into mourning for him; and 
some time after, a gentleman whose 
name was Quin, who had an estate 
of a thousand pounds a-year, paid 
his addresses to her, and married her. 
She bore him a son, and no couple 
appeared more happy. But in the 
midst of their felicity the first hus- 
band returned, claimed his wife, and 
had her. Mr. Quin retired with his 
son, and at his death left him an 
estate. But the heir-at-law hearing 
the story of this hero, soon recovered 
the estate, and left young Quin to 
shift for himself in such manner as 
his genius and his wit might suggest 
to him. He soon took to the stage, 
when he acquired both fame and for- 
tune; and thus counterbalanced by 
his talents the untoward accidents of 
his birth.” 


SONNET. 


On the Prospect of Wimille from the Valley of Dunaere. 


“ Why linger here? What see’st thou?” Yonder spire, 


The village church, embower'd in old oak-trees ; 
The winding stream; the peaceful cottages ; 

The bright autumnal fields. Should’st thou inquire 

What more? Another bard, a different lyre 
(From this, with broken strings, neglected keys), 
Must aid thee to descry, in scenes like these, 

All beauties that poetic hearts desire! 

Dear are those woods, because in scenes remote 
From cities far, ‘mid fields and groves, the mind 
Enjoys true liberty,—awakes to find 

That inward life and plenitude of thought 
Long time in secret labyrinths enshrined ; 

"Mid worldly cares and strife, how vainly sought! 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE LATEST BIOGRAPHER OF OUR POETS.* 


Tat a miscellany which numbers 
among its contributors the authors 
of Thalaba, Lalla Rookh, and The 
World before the Flood, should have 
consigned the biography of the Eng- 
lish poets to the writer of a history 
of Russia, may excite a natural feel- 
ing of surprise. A description of 
Babbage’s calculating machine by 
Henry Melvill, or a new edition of 
Dr. Kitchener by Professor Turton, 
would be equally appropriate. Pope 
has told us that they only ought to 
teach “ others who themselves excel ;” 
and Pliny, from whom he borrowed 
the idea, had declared with more 
precise clearness, De picrore, 
SCULPTORE, FICTORE, NISI ARTIFEX, 
JUDICARE NON potest.” Common 
sense would have given us the same 
advice. Several rare qualities are 
required to compose a poetical bio- 
grapher. To a taste, refined and 
directed by the best models, he should 
unite a calm and reflective temper of 
mind ; above all, his studies should 
have been shaped and pursued with 
a single eye to his calling. The 
treasuries of Greek and of Latin 
genius must be familiar to his me- 
mory. Nor willa few hasty draughts 
of the Pierian spring be stifficient to 
prepare him for his task. Those 
waters must be taken with liberal 
abundance, until they have begun, 
so. to speak, to influence all his 
intellectual system. Llaving medi- 
tated with reverent and humble 
thought upon the glorious workman- 
ship of past ages, he will learn to 
deliver his opinions with modesty 
upon the productions of later times. 
He will allow no paltry passion for 
singularity, no feverish sentiment of 
rivalry, to divert him from the 
straight and open path of honest 
research ; and he will rather abstain 
from saying every thing that is true, 
than venture to affirm any thing 
that is false. Genius, desecrated and 
in ruins, will receive his respect; as the 
Christian acknowledges the sanctity 
of the temple even when it has been 
profaned by idolatry. He will, of 
course, describe no single feature of 
character without having carefully 
analy sed the entire countenance. 


* Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia : 


Esq. London, 1859. Longman and Co, 


Let us illustrate our remarks, and 
amuse the reader with a little apo- 
logue which we found the other day 
thus related in a work devoted to 
Oriental literature :— 


‘The Governor of Suratte tenderly 
loved one of his wives, by reason of her 
extraordinary beauty, wherein she ex. 
ceeded all the rest. Being sometimes 
obliged to be absent from her, he was 
desirous to have her picture drawn ; and, 
understanding that there was a certain 
young picture-drawer belonging to the 
French East India Company at Suratte, 
who was a very good artist, he sent to 
the President of that Company to desire 
him to let him speak with that young 
man. They, being ready to oblige him 
in so reasonable a request, sent the young 
painter to him, to whom he spoke con. 
cerning his intention, promising to re- 
ward him plentifully for his pains. ‘The 
Frenchman returned his compliments, 
telling him that he should be very proud 
of employing his pencil in drawing the 
picture of so excellent a person, without 
any hopes of further reward. 

“* Then,’ replied the Indian, ‘ go to 
work as soon as you please, and make 
use of your utmost skill to do it to per- 
fection.’ 

‘««] will,’ answered the painter ; ‘ but 
you must first take care to have me 
brought into the presence of the person 
whose picture I am to draw.’ 

‘How!’ said the governor, interrupt- 
ing his discourse angrily, ‘ would you 
pretend to have a sight of my wife ? 

“* And how is it possible for me to 
draw her picture without seeing her?’ 
replied the painter. 

“«* Away with you!’ said the jealous 
Indian ; ‘ you have no business here, i 
you cannot draw her picture without 
seeing her. I wil! rather deny myself 
the satisfaction of having her picture, 
than that she should be exposed to the 
sight of any man living ! 


What the Governor of Suratte 
expected the artist to do for his wife, 
Mr. Bell really seems to have per- 
formed for some of his poets. He 
has painted their intellectual features 
without having ever seen them. We 
verily think and believe that there 
is net 2 single memoir in the volume 
now before us which displays 2 
familiar acquaintance with the phy- 
siognomy of the author who is de- 
lineated. The ' expression is rarely, if 
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ever, given; we have the outline of 
the face, but no individuality, no fine 
shades of colouring, no happy har- 
mony of arrangement. Look for ex- 
ample at the life of Dryden. How 
does Mr. Bell, in the first page, pre- 
sent him to our notice ?—*“ He tried 
nearly every form of poetry, origin- 
ated some, revived others from the 
languages of antiquity, AND WaAs 
EQUALLY SUCCESSFUL IN ALL.” ‘This 
is original criticism with a vengeance! 

Mr. Mitford has shewn, with his 
accustomed elegance, in the essay on 
the poetry of Gray, that while in 
Milton we are struck by the varied 
harmony and foreign phraseology of 
the poem ; in Thomson, by the vivid- 
ness of the colouring; and in Gold- 
smith, by the artless graces of com- 
position ; in Dryden, we are especially 
delighted and amazed by the power 
with which he subdues to his use 
the elements of the language, by the 
vigour of his lines, the diversity of 
his idioms, and the changeful beauty 
of his expression. Dryden has, in- 
deed, in the preface to Don Sebastian 
(which is, also, interesting for its 
pathetic allusion to his own depressed 
condition), spoken with some feeling 
of satisfaction of his powers of fur- 
nishing scenical entertainment ; but 
he seems to think the diction and 
versification deserving of particular 
notice :— 


“ And I boldly dare promise for this 
play,” he observes, ‘‘ that in the rough- 
ness of the numbers and cadences (which 
| assure was not casual, but so de. 
signed), you will see somewhat more 
masterly arising to your view than in 
most, if not any, of my former tragedies. 
There is a more noble daring in the 
figures, and more suitable to the loftiness 
of the subject; and besides this, some 
newnesses of English, translated from 
the beauties of modern tongues, as well 
as from the elegancies of the Latin; and 
here and there some old words are 
sprinkled, which, from their significance 
and sound, deserved not to be antiquated ; 
such as we often find in Sallust among 
the Roman authors, and in Milton’s 
Paradise amongst ours ; though, perhaps, 
the latter, instead of sprinkling, has dealt 
them with too free a hand, even some- 
tunes to the obscuring of his sense.” 


To say that Dryden succeeded alike 
in every form of poetry which he 
attempted, is a most erroneous asser- 
tion. The addition of one word — 
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almost—would remove the objection, 
but that modification of the praise is 
obviously necessary. For example. 
Dryden ventured to climb the highest 
path of lyric poetry, and he reached 
the top—his ode lives, and will live, 
breathing, as it does, the fire, and 
glowing with the life-blood, of genius. 
{Ie also appeared upon the comic 
stage; but will any person affirm 
that in this attempt he was equally 
successful ? ‘Will they compare his 
comedy with his ode? Pope, if we 
remember rightly, notices his de- 
ficiency of Awnour. Johnson paid 
Dryden the just tribute when he 
said, that “perhaps no nation ever 
produced a writer that enriched his 
language with such variety of 
models.” 

Mr. Bell might have examined, 
with advantage and interest, Words- 
worth’s letter to Sir Walter Scott 
upon the character of Dryden. ‘The 
only qualities he could discover in 
him, in his opinion essentially poctical, 
were, “a certain ardour and im- 
petuosity of mind, with an excellent 
ear.” His command of language he 
admits, but denies it to be imbued 
with the highest essence in poetry, 
being neither of “ the imagination, 
nor of the passions ;’ meaning, as he 
explains it, the amiable, the ennobling, 
or the intense passions. But this eri- 
ticism, it would be the duty of a 
biographer to refute, by an appeal to 
the works of Dryden. The truth is, 
as Scott has shewn, that the ethical 
and didactic nature of his subjects 
demanded a form of expression, 
very different from that picturesque 
style which we are accustomed to 
expect in the productions of the 
Fancy. When Mr. Wordsworth 
sought to prove that his language 
cannot be the language of imagina- 
tion, because we find no images 
from nature in his works, he must 
surely have forgotten the Elizabethan 
school of writers, in whose lines the 
pure features of nature are very 
seldom reflected with clearness or 
with beauty. 

But the argument proceeds entirely 
upon a false assumption. When a 
noble subject was offered to his pen- 
cil, Dryden could represent it in the 
most glowing colours. Compare, for 
example, the description of the spec- 
tre’s appearance to ‘Theodore with 
any picture of Virgil :— 
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DRYDEN. 

«« The gallants, to protect the lady's right, 

Their falchions brandish’d at the grisly 
spright ; 

High on his stirrups he provoked the 

fight. 

on the crowd he cast a furious 

look, 

And wither'd all their strength before he 
strook :— 

‘ Back, on your lives! 
he, ‘ my prey, 

And let my vengeance take the destined 
way. 

Vain are your arms, and vainer your de- 
fence, 

Against the eternal doom of Providence. 

Mine is the ungrateful maid by Heaven 
designed ; 

Mercy she would not give, no mercy 
shall we find.’ 

At this the former tale again he told, 

With thundering tone, and dreadful to 
behold, 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the 
crime, 

Nor needed to be warned a second time, 

But bore each other back ; some knew 
the face, 

And all had heard the much-lamented 
case, 

Of him who died for love, and this the 
fatal place.” 

Theodore and Honeria. 


Then 


Let be,’ said 


Johnson, in allusion, we believe, 
to Gray’s Bard, has laid down the 
rule that we are affected only in pro- 
portion to our belief; wpon which a 
very able writer has observed :— 
* Let him decide who has read The 
Castle of Otranto, or the Theodore 
andl Honoria of Dryden sans fris- 
soner.”* ‘The verses we have quoted 
are vividly picturesque, and burn 
with the language of Imagination. 
The gallants bearing each other back, 
might have been drawn by the pencil 
of Chaucer or of Shakspeare. 

We have been recently running 
over —and it is always a profitable 
employment —the prefaces and de- 
dications of Dryden, and our ad- 
miration has been continually excited 
by the beauty, the aptitude, and the 
exquisite expression of his images. 
if the Graces took up their abode in 
the bosom of Addison, the vision of 
Dryden was not unblest by visitants 
of even lovelier charms. How ele- 
gantly he tells the Duke of Ormond, 
* It is true you stood involved in 
your own virtue, and the malice of 
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VIRGIL. 
‘Hine ferro accingor rursus, clypeo- 

que sipistram 

Insertabam aptans, meque extra tecta 
ferebam. 

Ecce! autem, complexa pedes, in limine 
conjunx 

Herebat, parvumque patri tendebat Iu. 
lum : 

Si periturus abis, et nos rape in omnia 
tecum ; 

Sin aliquam expertus sumtis spem ponis 
in armis, 

Hauc primim tutaredomum. Cui parvus 
Iulus, 

Cui pater, et conjunx quondam tua dicta 
relinquor ? 

Talia vociferans gemitu tectum omne 

replebat ; 

Quum subitum dictuque oritur mirabile 
monstrum : 

Namque manus inter, mostorumque ora 
parentum, 

Ecce! levis summo de vertice visus [uli 

Fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia 
molles 

Lambere flamma comuas, et circum tem- 
pora pasci. 

Nos pavidi trepidare metu, crinemque 
flagrantem 

Excutere, et sanctos restinguere fontibus 
ignes.”—/En, II. 671-686. 


your libellers could not sink through 
all those folds to reach you.” By 
what a happy simile he illustrates 
the misfortunes of historians dying 
unrecorded: — “ As if they were 
born only for the public, and had 
no interest in their own well-being, 
but were to be lighted like tapers, 
and to waste themselves for the be- 
nefit of others.” And with what 
Virgilian picturesqueness of flattery 
does he commenc the services of the 
Duke of Newcastle, in the cause of 
his royal master :—* The last smiles 
of victory were on your arms; and 
every where else declaring for the 
rebels, she seemed to suspend herself, 
and to doubt whether she were able 
wholly to abandon that cause for 
which you fought.” 

We wish that Mr. Bell had either 
found, or made space, to permit of 
weaving in more copious extracts 
from the miscellaneous works of 
Dryden, valuable as they are, not 
only for the beauty of their style, 
but for their glimpses of his cha- 
racter. In the dedication of the 





* Remarks on Dr. Johnson’s “ Life of Gray.” 1782. 
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Assignation, for instance, we find him 
observing, in reference to the poets 
of antiquity, “* We have, like them, 
our genial nights, where our dis- 
course is neither too serious nor too 
light, but always pleasant, and, for 
the most part, instructive ; the rail- 
lery neither too sharp upon the pre- 
sent, nor too censorious on the ab- 
sent ; and the cups only such as will 
raise the conversation of the night, 
without disturbing the business of 
the morrow.” These strokes of the 
painter's pencil are especially pleasing 
We would, for the same reason, 
make an author his own critic upon 
every possible occasion. We should 
like, in all the memoirs of the poet, 
to see his Religio Laici introduced 
by his own commentary. We have 
not Scott's memoir of Dryden, and 
know not whether he has introduced 
the passage :— 


“ If any one be so lamentable a critic 
as to require the smoothness, the num- 
bers, and the turn of heroic poetry in this 
poem, I must tell him, that if he has not 
read Horace, I have studied him, and 
hope the style of his Epistles is not 
ill-imitated here. ‘The expression of a 
poem designed purely for instruction, 
ought to be plain and natural, and 
yet majestic ; for here the poet is pre- 
sumed to be a kind of lawgiver, and 
those three qualities which I have named 
are proper to the legislative style. The 
florid, elevated, and figurative way, is for 
the passions ; for love and hatred, fear 
and anger, are begotten in the soul by 
shewing their objects out of their true 
proportion, either greater than the life, 
or less ; but instruction is to be given by 
shewing them what they naturally are. 
A man is to be cheated into passion, but 
to he reasoned into truth.”’* 


The fact is, to return to our for- 
mer complaint, that modern criticism 
is lamentably deficient in precision ; 
it sees every object through a mist, 
and presents it in the same cloudy 
atmosphere to the eyes of the reader. 
A course of Aristotle, by way of 
tonic, would wonderfully improve 
the intellectual system of those pre- 
tenders to letters, with whom sin- 
gularity of expression and audacity 
of comparison constitute the pillars 
of fame. When Hazlitt wished to de- 


fine the charm of Collins's language 
in his exquisite ode on the poetical 
character, he informs us that it is 
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encrusted by a “ honeyed paste of 
poetic diction.” Who would not 
imagine that he was recommending 
some new preparation from Gunter 
or Morell? So, also, in the notice 
of Gray, he observes that while his 
poems are sometimes finical and pe- 
dantic, his prose is quite free from 
affectation. No scholar ever thought 
so before. His prose cannot, indeed, 
be commended with too warm a zeal ; 
it is animated, brilliant, idiomatic ; 
his letters combine the raciness of 
Swift with the melody of Dryden. 
Cowper thought them the best that 
could be written, and more poignant 
even than the Dean's; in addition 
to these advantages, he possessed a 
power of painting scenery that might 
have delighted ‘Thomson. Notwith- 
standing the qualifications we have 
enumerated, marks of affectation con- 
tinually occur, accompanied by half- 
uttered expressions of fastidious pride, 
that irresistibly remind one of his 
friend, Horace Walpole. ‘This has 
been confessed by his most accom- 
plished editor. (ray was in his cor- 
respondence what he was in society— 
cold, haughty, fastidious, quick to 
take offence ; and most happy in that 
kind of satire, which smiles itself into 
banter. 

If we take leave of Hazlitt, and 
descend into contemporary criticism, 
we shall find the same indistinctness 
of vision, the same want of precise 
comprehension, and, unfortunately, 
the same fearless positiveness of 
opinion. The inexperienced reader 
would suppose that he was perusing 
a collection of axioms attested by 
antiquity, and universally admitted 
by the moderns. We have only to 
turn to the Spectator (a clever 
newspaper), for the exemplification of 
the remark :—‘“ Any one,” says the 
writer, “ who will take the trouble to 
look at Johnson's critique on Collins, 
will hardly fail to perceive that it is 
chiefly remarkable for a deep ad- 
miration of the poet’s genius, and an 
endeavour to justify that admiration 
by an appeal to the highest sources 
of feeling and imagination.” Amazed 
at an assertion so contrary, not only 
to our recollections of the biography 
referred to, but to the very spirit 
of Johnson’s general criticism, we 
did take the trouble which the 


* Preface to Religio Laici. 











—_ Suggests — with what success 
the reader will be able to judge 
after * has perused the following 
passages ; one written when the cha- 




















JOHNSON, NO. lL 

*‘He has employed his mind chiefly 
upon works of fiction, and subjects of 
fancy ; and, by indulging some peculiar 
habits of thought, was eminently de- 
lighted with those flights of imagination 
which pass the hounds of nature, and to 
which the mind is reconciled only by 
& passive acquiescence in popular tra- 
ditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, 
and monsters; he delighted to rove 
through the meanders of enchantment, 
to gaze on the magnificence of golden 

































































Elysian gardens. ‘This was, however, 
the character rather of his inclination 
than his genius; the grandeur of wild- 
ness and the novelty of extravagance, 
were always desired’ by him, but were 
not always attained. Yet, as diligence 
is never wholly lost ; if his efforts some- 
times caused harshness and obscurity, 
they likewise produced in happier mo- 
ments sublimity and splendour. This 
idea which he had formed of excellence 
led him to Oriental fictions and allegori- 
cal imagery; and, perhaps, while he was 
intent upon description, he did not suf- 
ficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems 
are the productions of a mind not de- 
ficient in fire, nor unfurnished with know- 
ledge either of books or life, but some- 
what obstructed in its progress by de- 
viation in quest of mistaken beauties.” 


Dugald Stewart has remarked 
these Lives of the Poets, that their 
errors cannot be placed to the ac- 
count of a bad taste, but were, in 
truth, rooted in weaknesses, which a 
noble mind would acknowledge with 
greater unwillingness. The obser- 
vation is sufficiently obscure. John- 
son’s insensibility to music was not 
a weakness, but a defect ; so was his 
inability to appreciate the beautiful 
tints of colour in painting or ina 
landscape. For the picturesque com- 
binations of Fancy, for the pageants 
which glide before the eyes of the 
contemplative enthusiast, he had no 
sympathy. Ile would sooner have 
talked with Mr. Thrale in his coach, 
than have reclined with Spenser in 
his enchanted garden. Who would 
suppose from his remarks that Col- 
lins had written any thing but Ori- 
ental Eclogues? It is amusing to 
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palaces, to repose ‘by the waterfalls of 
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racter of Collins (personal, as it ap- 
pears) was more distinctly impressed 
on his memory, and the other at a 
later period :— 





JOHNSON, NO. If. 

* To what I have formerly said of his 
writings may be added, that his diction 
was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, 
and injudiciously selected. He affected 
the obsolete, when it was not worthy of 
revival; and he puts his words out of 
the common order, seeming to think with 
some later candidates for fame, that not 
to write prose, is certainly to write poetry. 
His lines commonly are of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with clusters of 
consonants. As men are often esteemed 
who cannot be loved, so the poetry of 
Collins may sometimes extort praise, when 
it gives little pleasure.” 


poetry he had declared might “ some- 
times extort praise,” when it affords 
little pleasure. Our view of John- 
son has nothing original in it; on the 
contrary, it has been taken by every 
subsequent writer of any esteem in 
the world of letters; nor has it ever 
been controverted. When he de- 
graded, in a similar spirit, the lyric 
genius of Gray, his opinions were 
examined and censured by several 
competent scholars ; and particularly 
by ‘Tindal in 1782, in his Critical 
Observations, & work pronounced by 
Bishop Hurd to be the best —e 
he had seen against the attacks « 
that Goliah of literature. 

No person has written more, or, 
upon many occasions, more beauti- 
fully respecting the genius of Collins, 
than Sir Egerton Brydges; and we 
scarcely remember a single instance 
in which he mentions Collins without 
censuring Johnson. Look into his 
Imaginative Biography, vol. i. p. 184 
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—“ Johnson, whatever may have 
been his sagacity, did not at all ap- 
prehend the nature of Collins’s genius. 
Ile could not avoid to perceive that 
he had great talents and great learn- 
ing; but how his mind worked, and 
in what direction his strength lay, 
he has strangely mistaken.” 

We hope the editor of the Spec- 
tator and his assistants will refresh 
their memory upon this and other 
topics of English literature; nor 
would it be inexpedient at the same 
time to recollect, that he who speaks 
with Aristotle’s authority, should 
emulate at least Aristotle's accuracy. 

It would be obviously impossible 
for us to examine in detail these 
memoirs by Mr. Bell; and, indeed, 
his first volume has been accidentally 
mislaid. At the conclusion of the 
life of Dryden, we find a chapter 
entitled, “ ‘Two Centuries of Minor 
Poets.” The idea was an ingenious 
one, and Mr. Bell has devoted some 
research to its compilation. We can- 
not, however, compliment him wpon 
the notice of Wither, with whose 
history and works he is very im- 
perfectly acquainted ; the quotations 
are almost the worst that could have 
been raked out of his voluminous 
productions. We shall probably re- 
turn to this very interesting subject ; 
in the meantime, we must content 
ourselves with one or two passing 
observations. 

Mr. Bell gives a few lines to Thomas 
Storer, and remarks that his poetical 


work upon the life and death of 


Cardinal Wolsey was applauded for 
its elegance and truth. He might 
have quoted one stanza, of exquisite 
beauty, and worthy of Shakspeare or 
of Spenser :— 
*‘T am that tomb where that affection 
lies, 
That was the closet where it living 
kept ; 
Yet wise men say affection never dies; 
No, but it turns; and when it long 
hath slept, 
Looks heavy, like the eye that long 
hath wept.” 


There is nothing in Churchyard’s 
Legend of Jane Shore, of which Mr. 
Bell presents a specimen, equal to the 
image at the close of this stanza. 
‘The account of these minor poets 
labours under the disadvantage of 
yiving their history in the compressed 


brevity of a dictionary. 


Mr. Bell 
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could not, of course, expand his 
volume, and we ought to be thankful 
for what he has offered us; we fear, 
however, that his knowledge of their 
lives is much more extensive than 
his acquaintance with their works. 
Nor ought that circumstance to be 
mentioned with any bitterness. Per- 
haps of all the critics of the present 
century, Thomas Park would have 
composed the best history of our 
minor poets. His learning in that 
branch of literature was accurate and 
profound, in a very rare degree. ‘To 
this fertility of critical erudition the 
writer now before us advances no 
claim, nor does he often venture to 
leave the beaten path of opinion ; 
when he does, as we shall soon see, 
his courage is not very beneficial 
either to himself or his readers. 
With his opinion of Lord Brooke, 
however, we are inclined to agree. 
Why Southey should admire his 
verses with so much earnestness, 
we were never able to understand. 
When he calls him one of the most 
difficult of our poets, he virtually 
condemns him. Gray might very 
properly prefix to his odes the 
famous motto,—¢evavre coviroow be- 
cause, in truth, the poetical eye- 
sight only was wanting to enjoy that 
delicious scenery of thought which 
he presented to the reader. It is not 
so with the friend of Sidney. 

Iie shines with a purer lustre in 
that address to a lady of rank upon 
“* certain conjugal infelicities,” which 
Coleridge considered to be one of the 
most beautiful pieces of prose in our 
language; displaying a thoughtful 
head, a tender heart, and an exquisite 
taste. Of this letter Mr. Bell makes 
no mention; nor have we, except in a 
single instance, ever seen a quotation 
from it. in any modern work. For 
ourselves we have long known and 
admired its lofty and impressive elo- 
quence, frequently obscured by the 
characteristic mystery of the author's 
style, but occasionally shining out 
with uncommon splendour. 
Omitting, then, for the present, 
the consideration of this mob of 
rhymers —albeit there are two or 
three men of genius in the crowd — 
we come to a writer who, in his own 
day, occupied no undignified place in 
the public eye—Matthew Prior; and 
in doing so, we may be permitted to 
make Mr. Bell his own reviewer ;— 
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Mr. Bell on the Moral Character of Prior, 
at p. 256. 

** Johnson defends him from this sple- 
netic attack of Pope ; but, to balance the 
account, assails him on other points. 
‘ His opinions,’ he says, ‘ so far as the 
means of judging are left us, seem to 
have been right; but his life was, it 
seems, irregular, negligent, and sensual.’ 
Where Johnson obtained this information 
it is impossible to determine, for there is 


not extant any where a single particle of 


evidence to favour even the supposition 
that Prior’s life was irregular or negli- 
gent.” 


What laborious trifling, what self- 
contradiction, are here! In one page 
asserting, with vehement positiveness, 
that the character of Prior is stain- 
less, and almost in the same breath 
admitting his abandoned connexion 
with some person who has descended 
to posterity under the appellation of 
Chloe! Mr. Bell makes the whole 
question turn upon the rank of the 
individual. His argument to prove 
the regularity of the poet's habits 
does not deserve a refutation; but 
the reference to the manner of his 
death might almost provoke a smile. 
He could not have been a sensualist, 
because he died ofafever! With 
equal justice and good sense, Mr. Bell 


appeals to the liberal subscription of 


his friends, and to the courtesy of his 
opponents, as powerful refutations of 


the aspersions upon the morals of 
Is such reasoning worthy of 


Prior. 
any more attention than would be 
shewn to a confession of religious 
principles in Mr. Owen, or of honesty 
in Mr. O'Connell? Why, Lorp 
HEADFORT HOLDS, OR DID HOLD, A 
CONFIDENTIAL SITUATION IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD OF QuEEN Vicrorra! 
Think of that, Mr. Bell, when you 
venture to ask for an acquittal for 
Prior upon the grounds of dignified 
associations. 

Shenstone has noticed the tribute 
of Prior, in his Alma, to the genius 
of Pope, and expressed his surprise 
that Pope never returned the com- 
pliment. The lines of Prior are cer- 
tainly very ingenious ; and the flat- 
tery is recommended by the grace- 
fulness of its application. Pope, 
however, entertained a high opinion 
of his humorous powers, and selected 
him, with Butler, as the authorities 
for poetical language in the burlesque 
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Mr. Bell upon the Character of Chloe, 
at p. 259. 

‘* Whoever she was, she was un- 
worthy of a controversy ; and it would 
have been better taste to have left her, 
without discussion, in that obscurity 
which even Pope, who had a natural re. 
lish for such tales, could only faintly 
illuminate. It is quite clear that, mani- 
fest as Prior’s general indiscretion was in 
reference to her, he must have exhibited 
at least a courteous respect for public 
opinion, since even his jealous contem- 
poraries were unable to furnish any fur- 
ther particulars about the affair than a 
very unsatisfactory speculation.” 


style. Prior was for a long period 
one of the most fortunate of our 
minor poets. We are informed by 
Harte that the only poets who, in 
his time, had “ any constant great 
run of popularity ” were Pope, Prior, 
and Addison. In the same paragraph 
he calls Thomson's Winter a “ huddled 
composition.” The playful mirthful- 
ness of Prior propitiated the stern 
criticism of Johnson ; and, in our own 
immediate day, we have seen him 
applauded by Hannah More, and re- 
tained in the expiring intellect of 
Scott. During a little excursion in 
company with Mr. Lockhart, an al- 
lusion to Prior recalled that author 
vividly to his memory; and he not 
only capped the couplet quoted by 
his" companion, but repeated, we arc 
told, “ several striking passages both 
of the Alma and the Solomon ;” and, 
upon the same occasion, while walk- 
ing up a long hill, recited “ without 
break or hesitation ” the same writer's 
verses to the historian Mezeray. 
The stanzas are themselves worth 
remembering, for that easy and un- 
affected flue ney, in which Southey 
has so happily narrated some of his 
ballad-stories. Solomon, we appre- 
hend, is familiar to few of our readers, 
at least in the rhymes of Prior ; but 
several passages are exquisitely beau- 
tiful. 

The merits of Prior reside in his 
light and festive humour, and in that 
easy jingle of versification which Cow- 
per admired in him. He is the min- 
strel from whom Moore learned many 
of his pleasant tunes; and certainly 
possesses the ease, if he wants the 
sentiment, of his successor. We can- 
not refrain from quoting the follow- 
ing little production as a character- 
istic specimen of his manner, and 
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likely to be new to many of our 
readers. It is addressed to a Child 
of Quality, five years old :— 


*“ Lords, knights, and squires, the num’- 
rous band, 
That wore the fair Miss Mary's fetters, 
Were summon’d by her high command 
To shew their passion by their letters. 


My pen among the rest I took, 
‘Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 
Shou’d dart their kindling fires, and lock 
The power they have to be obey’d. 


Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell ; 

Dear Five Years old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 


For while she makes her silk-worms’ beds 
With all the tender things L swear ; 

Whilst all the house my passion rez ds 
In papers round her baby’s hair ; 


She may receive and own my flame ; 
For though the strictest prudes should 
know it, 


She'll pass for a most virtuous dame, 
And I for an unhappy poet. 


Then, too, alas! when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends, 

She'll give me leave to write, I fear, 
And we shall still continue friends. 


For as our different ages move, 
Tis so ordain’d — wou’d fate but mend 
it!— 
That I shall be past making love, 
When she begins to comprebend it.” 


The biography of Pope seems to 
be written with care, and may be 
consulted with some advantage, as an 
epitome of his life. But a full and 
illustrated history of the poet is re- 
quired ; such as would, perhaps, have 
been furnished by Mr. Croker, in his 
proposed edition of Pope’s complete 
works. Some anecdotes respecting 
him may be recovered ; and we hap- 
pen to know that two or three ori- 
ginal poems are in the possession of 
Mr. Mitford ; who possesses, also, his 
copy of Thomson’s Seasons, with nu- 
merous improvements in the hand- 
writing of Pope. It is not improbable 
that some opportunity may present 
itself of dwelling more largely upon 
the character of this illustrious suc- 
cessor of Dryden. Upon one of his 
early friends we must say a word. 

Mr. Bell attaches a very indefinite 
meaning to epithets of praise. He 
calls W alsh an “excellent poet, 
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which he is not, and which no- 
body before ever said that he was. 
“ Though a friend to the revolution, 
he was kind to Dryden, who praised 
him, as Pope must have done, merely 
from the motive of personal gratitude ; 
for, except his encouragement of the 
arly genius of Pope, he seems to have 
no claim to remembrance.” Such is 
the opinion of Campbell, who quotes 
a song, which might, perhaps, be ad- 
mired in The Court Journal. Jobhn- 
son, who scatters his few crumbs of 
praise without much measurement 
among these small authors, says that 
all his writings “ contain pleasing 
passages, but that he has more ele- 
gance than vigour, and seldom rises 
higher than to be pretty.” We hap- 
pened the other day to meet with his 
works, and beg the reader to accept 
the following specimen of his sati- 
rical talents :— 
Gripe and Shifter. 
“« But Gripe does all his thoughts and 
cunning bend 
T’ increase that wealth he wants the soul 
to spend. 
Poor Shifter does his whole contrivance 
set 
To spend that wealth he wants the sense 
to get. 
How happy would appear to each his 
fate, 
Had Gripe his humour, or he Gripe’s 
estate ! 
Kind Fate and Fortune, blend ’em if you 
can, 
And of two wretches make one happy 
man.” 


The critical powers of Walsh might 
have been excellent. His advice to 
Pope to direct his attention to cor- 
rectness shewed the acuteness of his 
judgment. It is here that we dis- 
cover the “ knowing Walsh,” whom 
the most accomplished poet of that 
age could address as 


“The Muse’s judge and friend, 
Who justly knew to blame or to com- 
mend ; 
To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 
The clearest head, and the sincerest 
heart.” 


That he was highly esteemed by 
those most competent to estimate his 
value is sufficiently clear. Dryden, 
in the postscript to his translation of 
Virgil, calls him “ the best critic of 
our nation in his time.” The con- 
clusion of the preface to his little 
EE 
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collection of letters brings him be- 
fore us in a favourable manner :— 
‘I doubt not but there are several 
now living who are able to write 
better upon all subjects than I am 
upon any one; but I will take the 
boldness to say, that there is no one 
WALSH. 
Mrs. Tempest. 
* Gay, modest, artless, beautiful, and 
young ; 

Slow to resolve ; in resolution strong ; 
To all obliging, yet reserved to all; 


None could himself the favour’d lover 
call.” 


The lines oceur in a pastoral eclogue 
on the death of Mrs. ‘Tempest, a lady 
celebrated also by Pope in his fourth 
Pastoral, which he devoted to her 
memory at the request of Walsh. 
When Pope wrote his Rape of the 
Lock, the verses of his friend linger- 
ed, perhaps, upon his ear, and he 
produced that exquisite picture which 
we have quoted. 
Walsh, having been revised by him- 
self in 1706, were published, we be- 
lieve — for we are speaking from 
memory—in 1736. 
the Lock was written, we think, in 
1711. 

The next memoir in the present 
volume is that of Young; and we 
confess that we approach it with feel- 
ings of reluctance, quickened by anger. 
It is not a life, but a libel. It was 
said by Mr. Landor, with a felicitous 
boldness not uncommon to his pen, 


when denouncing the treatment of 


Wordsworth in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, “ The elephant is consumed by 
ants in his unapproachable solitudes ; 


RELL. 
Young, as he is said to have been. 


** These satires became popular, and 
brought him in no less than 30001. 
Spence, on the authority of Rawlinson, 
relates that, upon their publication, 
Young received 2000/. from the Duke 
of Grafton; and that when one of his 
friends exclaimed, ‘ Twothousand pounds 
for a poem !’ he said it was the best bar- 
gain he ever made in his life, for the poem 
was worth double the money. ‘ This 
story,’ says Croft, ‘ seems to have been 
raised from the two answers of Lord 
Burleigh and Sir Philip Sydney in Spen- 
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man among them all who shall be 
readier to acknowledge his own faults, 
or to do justice to the merits of other 
people.” 

Upon one occasion, Pope appears 
to have imitated his friend :— 


POPE. 
Belinda. 
“* HIer lively looks a sprightly mind dis. 
close, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as 
those ; 
Favours to none, to all she smiles ex. 
tends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends.” 


Wordsworth is the prey of Jeffrey.” 
The author of the Night Thoughts 
has been visited with a severer ca- 
lamity than the author of The Ex- 
cursion, for he has become the prey 
of Bell. Of Mr. Bell we know no- 
thing, and can therefore be actuated 
by no personal feeling ; but we are 
compelled to resent his account of 
Young, as an insult to the criticism 
of our country. 

We shall not linger upon the 
earlier pages, which, while they are 
destitute of any critical or analytical 
merits whatever, display the prevail- 
ing animus of the writer. No exami- 
nation of his tragedy ; no comment 
upon his satires; no remark on his 
paraphrase! These are deficiencies in 
a poetical biographer. But Mr. Bell 
reserves all his imagination for the 
life of the author ; he has very little 
to throw away upon his works. Hav- 
ing commenced with a resolution to 
blacken the character of Young, he 
proceeds to accomplish his object in 
the following manner :— 


RAWLINSON, 


Young, 
“A little after Dr. Young bad pub- 
lished his Universal Passion, the Duke of 
Wharton made him a present of 20001. 
for it. When a friend of the duke’s, who 
was surprised at the largeness of the 
present, cried out on hearing it, ‘War! 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS FOR A POEM” 
Tue Duke smivep, ann satp, ‘ It was 
THE BEST BARGAIN HE EVER MADE IN HIS 
LIFE, FOR IT WAS FAIRLY WORTH FOUR 
THOUSAND.’ — Mr. Rawlinson : 
Anecdotes. Section VII., p- 955. Ed. 
Singer. London, 1820. 
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ser’s Life ;’ but there is not mucH GROUND 
FOR DOUBTING ITs TRUTH. YOUNG Was 
VERY LIKELY TO TAKE A TRADER’S VIEW 
OF HIS PRODUCTIONS; AND IF NE NEVER 
MADE USE OF THE EXPRESSION, IT WAS PRE 
CISELY THE SORT OF EXPRESSION HE WAS 
VERY LIKELY TO MAKE USE OF.’ — Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. English Poets, Buy Robert 
Bell, Esq. Vol. IL., p. 337. 


Young vindicated: Anecdotes. 


Need we say any thing upon these 
parallel statements? Need we de- 
signate them by any particular ap- 
pellation ? Upon the mistakes, which 
the most careful writer will occasion- 
ally commit, we desire always to look 
with forgiving eyes. But can this be 
a mistake? ‘The entire spirit of the 
memoir destroys the supposition. 

* In 1728,” continues Mr. Bell, 
* Young published in prose A Free 
Estimate of Human Life ;” but Mr. 
Bell’s propensity to error cannot be 
restrained even by the certainty of 
a title. Young wrote A True Lsti- 
mate; the freedom, as usual, is on the 
side of his biographer. Having given 
the treatise a wrong name, Mr. Bell 
proceeds to give it a bad one. He 
calls it “ cumbrous, artificial, and 
cold.” Now, this is precisely such a 
sweeping censure as would be passed 
by a critic who had never pene- 
trated beyond the prologue. Arti- 
ficial Young often was—even cold 
and cumbrous he may sometimes be ; 
but this is not the character of any 
one of his productions, viewed as a 
whole. We never creeps through an 
entire page ; some vehement dash of 
his wing raises him at least for a 
moment into the air. We had se- 
lected a few passages from this Esti- 
mate, which Mr. Bell has sentenced 
to oblivion; but are obliged unwill- 
ingly to omit them, and submit a line 
of Pope in their place — 

“ There are who judge still worse than he 
can write.” — Essay on Criticism, v.35. 
Mr. Bell has discovered, what we 
failed in doing, that Young in his 
Estimate set up laughter as the best 
scourge of vice. The author him- 
self tells us, and imcompetent and 
worthless as he is now shewn to be, 
he may nevertheless be supposed to 
have understood his own intentions, 
‘The purpose of this discourse, as 
expressed in the beginning of it, was 
to put this world in the balance, and 
examine the value of things on the 

earth.” 


Mr. Bell’s remarks upon the cha- 
racter of Young, as a resident pa- 
rochial minister, are such as might 
be expected from his prejudiced pen. 
He says that he seems to have main- 
tained at Welwyn “the commonplace 
respectability of a man of easy circum- 
stances and inoffensive habits ;” and 
that in his immediate neighbourhood 
he “was no lion.” It is, indeed, per- 
fectly true (and “ pity ‘tis, ’tis true”) 
that we know very little of the do- 
mestic habits of Young; but the 
ignorance is not so profound as this 
courageous writer supposes. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for February 
1782 (that always respectable work, 
as Southey calls it), there appeared a 
letter from a friend of the poet. A 
portion of this communication we 
shall extract :— 

‘* Those who had the happiness to be 
so intimately received as to be treated 
and considered a part of his family, and 
that not only once, and for a short time, 
but oftener, and for miuny months at a 
time, saw him always the same. He ap- 
peared neither as ‘ a man of sorrow,’ nor 
as ‘a fellow of infinite jest.’ The dig- 
nity of a great and a good mind appeared 
in all his actions and in all his words. 
He conversed on religious subjects with 
the cheerfulness of virtue ; his piety was 
undebased by gloom or enthusiasm ; he 
was regular in the performance of all its 
duties, both in public and private. I 
have been told that before his time di- 
vine service was performed only upon 
Sunday morning ; but he likewise read 
prayers in the afternoon, and on Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and all holydays. And 
here let me observe, that 1 once supposed 
it almost impossible for him to let himself 
down to the capacities of a country con. 
gregation ; but I was soon convinced 
how much this supposition injured him 
who, with the Apostle, knew how to be. 
come all things to all men, so that he might 
His discourses were such as 
must convey information to the meanest, 
pleasure to the more improved understand - 
ings, and edification to both. Every night 
he read prayers to his own family, and 
every morning when there was no public 
service; and I suppose it is generally 


gain some. 
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known that Dr. Young, after his firstsleep, 
spent the greatest part of the night in 
meditation, and in the composition of his 
works, and that he had only to transcribe 
them when he arose, which was at an 
early hour. In his domestic character 
he was amiable, as he was venerable in 
the Christian. His politeness was such 
as I never saw equalled; it was inva- 
riable, to his superiors in rank, to his 
equals, and to his inferiors—it differed 
only in degrees of elegance. I never 
heard him speak with roughness to his 
meanest servant. * * * In conver- 
sation, upon lively subjects, he had a 
brillianc y of wit which was peculiar to 
himself. I know not how to describe it, 
but by saying that it was both heightened 
and softened by the amiable qualities of 
his soul. I have seen him ill and in pain, 
vet the serenity of his mind remained 
unrufiled: I never heard a peevish ex- 
pression fall from his lips.” 


This letter provoked a reply in the 
same Magazine for March, written 
evidently by some friend of Croft, 
professing to have known the poct, 
and throwing out insinuations with a 
hold malignity, not uncommon to per- 
sons who stab in the dark. 

Having nothing in the next page 
to say of Young's literary character, 
our ingenious author shoots out 
another arrow against his personal 
character, and, in order to shew that 
the proofs of “ his capacity for enjoy- 
ment” are more numerous and im- 
portant “than the evidences of his 
poetical and clerical gravity,” we are 
informed that he conferred an assem- 
bly and a bowling-green on his parish. 
‘This circumstance had been related 
by all his previous biographers as a 
pleasing instance of kindness and 
sympathy ; and Mrs. Montagu’s oft- 
quoted line, in which, to illustrate 
the charm of his conversation, she 
says that 


“ He drew his audience upwards to the 
sky,” 


indicates, according to Mr. Bell, that 
he was not of a very austere and 
melancholy temperament. The ob- 
servation has, we believe, been hither- 
to understood to express the elevation 
of his religious eloquence, and the 
enthusiasm of his moral exhortations. 
And so it was understood by Herbert 
Croft, who introduces the verse with 
this remark, “ By the same lady,” 
Mrs. Montagu, “ Lam enabled to say, 
in her own words, that Young's un- 
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bounded genius appeared to greater 
advantage in the companion than 
even in the author; that the Christ- 
ian was in him a character still more 
inspired, more enraptured, more sub- 
lime, than the poet; and that in 
his ordinary conversation,” &c. &c. 
That Young was agreeable, and even 
cheerful in society, Mr. Bell might 
have shewn from several passages in 
Mrs. Montagu’s correspondence, if he 
had fulfilled the humblest but most 
necessary duty of a biographer,—that 
of seeking for information. The ru- 
mour of his conversational pleasantry 
began to excite inquiry very soon 
after his death; and when Boswell 
mentioned the report to the poet’s 
son, he made this reply: “ Sir, he 
was too well-bred a man not to be 
cheerful in society ; but he was 
gloomy when alone. He never was 
cheerful after my mother’s death ; 
and he had met with many disap- 
pointments.” But, notwithstanding 
the surprising powers of enjoying 
company and burgundy which Mr. 
Bell assigns to Young, he thinks it a 
very strange thing that he should 
appear to have had so few intimates. 
“ When he made his will, he could 
remember the names of only two 
friends to be inserted in it for le- 
gacies,— his housekeeper, and a hat- 
ter living at the Temple Gate.” Our 
readers will remark the precision, 
the almost official accuracy of this 
statement. Mr. Tegg could not be 
more decided upon the exact amount 
of ninepence per volume paid for the 
waste novels of Burlington Street. 
Not content with interpreting his 
books, Mr. Bell dives into the mind 
of his unfortunate author. He not 
only tells us what he did, but what 
he did not. He covutp not remem- 
ber more than two names. Wise 
logician! Suppose, for example, that 
a great critic of the present day hap- 
pened to lie at the point of death, 
and that a disciple, desirous of ob- 
taining the last opinions of his re- 
vered master, were to ask him to 
name the most unjust memoir that 
had recently issued from the press, 
he would probably answer, “ Bell’s 
Life of Young.” But ought his 
scholar to conclude, from that brief 
reply, that he could not name any 
more? We apprehend not. But, 
in truth, Mr. Bell may assign to Croft, 
whom he follows like a shadow, the 
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honour of employing this phrase. 
“ It may teach mankind the uncer- 
tainty of worldly friendships to know 
that Young, either by surviving those 
he loved, or by outlivi ing their attec- 
tions, could only recollect the names 
of two friends, his housekeeper and 
his hatter, to mention in his will.” 
‘This passage was censured by one 
evidently acquainted with the poet 

“That Dr. Young, in his last will, 
ag mention of ‘only two persons, 

, I find, imputed to his having lost 
all remembrance of his friends, or 
having outlived their affections. The 
latter was an utter impossibility ; 


those who had once the happiness of 


knowing that worthy man, must for 
ever love and honour him! He had 
outlived many friends, and those 
who remained were such whose rank 
and circumstances might render any 
bequest unnecessary.” Mr. Bell has 
only omitted the commentary; re- 
taining the sting, and throwing away 
the honey :—* It may serve to repress 
that testamentary pride, which too 
often seeks for sounding names and 
titles, to be informed that the author 
of the Night Thoughts did not blush 
to leave a legacy to his ‘ friend, 
Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Tem- 
ple Gate.” And in a subsequent part 
of the memoir Croft says, “'The same 
humility which marked a hatter and 
a hbpedhene r for the friends of the 
author of the Night Thoughts, had 
before bestowed the same title on his 
footman, in an epitaph in his church- 
yard upon James Barker.” 

But Young deserves castigation and 
contempt, not only for w hat he did, 
and what he did not, but for what he 
suffered to be done. Unfortunate 
man that he was! Hear Mr. Bell :— 


“ During the life of Pope, Young had 
always expressed the highest admiration 
of his genius, and had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of his friendship for many years ; 
yet, in 1756, he permitted an essay on 
the writings of Pope to be dedicated to 
himself, in which the author attempted 
to pluck from him the whole glory of his 
name, reducing him, with much show 
of critical independence, to the second 
rank amongst English poets. Young as- 
sented to this dishonouring verdict ; and 
ratified his acquiescence in it by his 
assault on the translation of Homer in 
his letter to Richardson. His second 
opinion may have been more correct than 
the first, and would have excited little 
animadversion had it been expressed in 
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Pope’s lifetime ; but, appearing when 
Pope was in his grave, it recalls the 
significant fable of the Ass and the 
Dead Lion.” 


These are hard words; and it is 
sufficiently obvious that Mr. Bell, 
notwithstanding his affected rever- 
ence for the ashes of departed genius, 
is not at all indisposed to raise the 
clamour of indecent criticism over 
its sepulchre. It will be observed 
that Young’s censure of Pope is li- 
mited to his translation of the Z/iad. 
But, without touching upon that cir- 
cumstance, let us at once hasten to 
consider the very grave accusation of 
having deliberately degraded the 
poetical powers of Pope, by accept- 
ing the dedication of W: arton. And, 
in the first place, the reader will be 
anxious to learn the real cireum- 
stances of the case. Let us, there- 
fore, introduce the writer of theE issay, 
and obtain from his own mouth the 
principles of his criticism. ‘Thus he 
speaks in the advertisement prefixed 
to the second volume of the Essay :- 


‘The author begs leave to add, that 
he flatters himself that no observations 
in this work can be so perversely misin. 
terpreted and tortured as to make him 
insinuate, contrary to his opinion or in- 
clination, that Pope was not a great 
poet : he only says and thinks he was not 
the greatest. He imagined his meaning 
would have been perceived, and his mo- 
tives for composing this essay would 
have been clearly known, from the pass- 
age in Quintilian, prefixed to the first 
volume of it; which passage implies, 
that as there were readers at Rome who 
inverted the order of poetical excellence, 
and who preferred Lucilius to Virgil, so 
there might be readers in England so 
devoted to Pope, as to prefer him to 
Milton.” 


But it may be urged that this is 
the alluring note of a critic inviting 
the reader to his review. It may be 
so. Let us, therefore, turn to the 
conclusion of the volume. What do 
we see? Tere, at least, it may be 
expected that Pope will be found 
stripped of all his poetical apparel, 
and turned out to shiver in the 
storms of criticism. Then listen 
again :— 

“ Where, then, according to the ques- 
tion proposed at the beginning of this 
essay, shall we with justice be author- 
ised to place our admired Pope? Not, 
assuredly, in the same rank with Spenser, 
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Shakspeare, and Milton, however justly 
we may applaud the Eloisa and Rape of 
the Lock; but, considering the correct- 
ness, elegance, and utility of his works, 
the weight of sentiment, and the kuow- 
ledge of man they contain, we may ven- 
ture to assign hima place next to Milton, 
and just above Dryden.” 


In both these quotations the italics 
are Warton’s. But, after all, he may 
have neutralised the force of these 
warm eulogies by some insidious sys- 
tem of critical craft. He may have 
endeavoured to poison and destroy 


the entire constitution and frame of 


the poet’s reputation, by the admi- 
nistration of minute doses of censure 
—by the application of'a literary kind 
of homeopathy. We entreat our 
readers to peruse the work, if it be 
fortunately in their power to do so. 
As a moralist, he elevates him 
over the heads of Montaigne, Char- 
ron, Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, and 
Pascal; as a satirist, he describes 
him at one time wielding the sword 
of Horace, at another the battle-axe 
of Juvenal; in his invective against 
Lord Hervey, Warton thinks he is 
reading Milton against Salmasius ; 


he eulogises, in the amplest terms of 


praise, the energy of his style, his 
power of compression ; and confesses 
that the passage in the Essay on 
Man, upon the Omnipresence of the 
Deity, almost tempted him to re- 
tract his assertion, that there was 
nothing transcendantly sublime in 
Pope. Dr. Warton is, indeed, no 
enthusiastic believer in the infalli- 
bility of the poet ; he does not regard 
his productions with the reverence 
and awe that would drop a veil 
over the eyes of criticism. He ven- 
tures to discover faults, and to pro- 
claim them. He has measured the 
stature of Pope, and later critics have 
admitted and adopted the standard. 
If they differed from his estimate, it 
has been in lowering it. The only 
person of great eminence in our own 
time, who claimed for Pope a seat 


among the mightiest aristocracy of 


the intellect was Lord Byron, who 
said, combining his name with Dry- 
den,—“ Do you wish for invention, 
imagination, sublimity, character, 
seck them in the Rape of the Lock, 
the ae of Dryden, the Ode on St. 
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Cecilia's Day, and Absalom and Achi- 
tophel.” But even Byron, libertine 
as he was in morals and criticism, 
would not have desired, we appre- 
hend, to lift Pope higher than just 
above Dryden; and there we have 
seen the friend of Young placing 
him. <A modern writer,* now de- 
parted, has treated the subject with 
great moderation and elegance; and 
as he may be thought to furnish 
some little encouragement — the 
faintest imaginable—to Mr. Bell, we 
shall give his remarks. After dwell- 
ing slightly upon the influence of 
Pope in calling off the attention of 
the age from the sublimer visions of 
Milton, and mentioning the appear- 
ance of the two Wartons and Collins, 
he proceeds :— 


“ They attributed to Pope the evil of 
having, by his brilliant example, pro- 
duced this narrowness of taste. He, 
therefore, was chosen to be the subject of 
examination and dissection. When the 
tide is running strongly one way, it re- 
quires severe and extri sordinary efforts to 
counteract it. It is possible that Joseph 
Warton, in his Essay on Pope, went a 
little too far; but as his taste was ex. 
quisite, as he was a rich and varied 
scholar, and a benevolent and amiable 
man he has made a book which will 
never cease to delight the cultivated 
mind, ‘The power of that book is proved 
by the influence it had on opinions not 
only become habitual by long preva. 
lence, but naturally most congenial to 
the modes of thinking of the mass of 
mankind engaged in the business of life, 
in its cares and necessities.” 


This is the book, the dedication of 
which by an old and valued friend is 
deemed sufticient to stamp Young as 
the false and the malignant enemy of 
Pope. Whether Pope possessed the 
highest genius of poetical invention, 
we cannot say; we only know that 
he did not exhibit it. Ile is known 
to have arranged the plan of an epic 
poem, of which the hero was to be a 
prince, who establishes an empire, 
and whom, as he informs us, he 
found in Brutus, whom he supposes 
to have travelled into Egypt, and 
there to have learned the great doc- 
tre of the unity of God. The work 
had been commenced ; and a portion 
of the manuscript, in blank verse, 


* Brydges, in the AntieCritic, p p-. 17; of which only seventy-five copies were 
printed. 
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was in the possession of Ruffhead, 
who has also given a sketch of the 
poem and its characters. Now Mr. 
Singer, after remarking that it 
was perhaps well for Pope’s reputa- 
tion that he never found leisure to 
complete his project, quotes with ap- 
probation the opinion of Warton, 
that so didactic a genius “ would 
probably have been deficient in the 
sublime and pathetic, which are the 
main nerves of the Epopea; and 
that his poem would, in its general 
aspect, have resembled the Henriade 
more than the Iliad.” 

We have not Mr. Bell’s Life of 
Young at this moment before us, 
and forget in what terms he has 
spoken of the poet’s conduct towards 
his son. A writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for January 1782 asserted, 
on “undoubted authority”’—always 
the most doubtful authority —that 
Young refused the most earnest soli- 
citations of his friends to see his son 
when at the point of death, in these 
severe words,—* It cannot be consist- 


ently with the happiness of either of 


us.” Now, the writer of the important 
letter in the February number of the 
same Magazine to which we have al- 
ready referred, upon what he calls, 
with more modesty than his prede- 
cessor, “ very good authority” (for he 
candidly admits that he was not pre- 
sent at the poct’s death), observes, 
“ That when his son arrived to pay the 
last duties, he sent to him his blessing 
and forgiveness, with an assurance 
that he did not refuse to see him 
from any remains of resentment ; 
but that his bodily pain was so ex- 
quisite, that he was unable to bear so 
affesting a meeting, and that he 
would find by his last will that he 
had always considered him as his 
son, and never meant to carry his 
displeasure to the grave.” The 
curate of Young, Mr. Jones, gives 
virtually the same account, and 
speaks of the excessive pain he un- 
derwent. How al after this 
explanation, becomes the observa- 
tion, that an interview with his son 
would be consistent with the happi- 
ness of neither! 

Having libelled the life of Young, 
Mr. Bell, by a natural process of in- 
justice, proceeds to degrade his genius. 
Thus we are told of his “* usual 
lumbering and irregular manner ;” 
of “the hollow pomp” of the Night 
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Thoughts ; of his crude versification ; 
of his turgid diction; of the extrava- 
gance of his conceptions; and he is 
finally dismissed to the mercies of 
the Evangelical Magazine, and works 
of that description, with this liberal 
and sagacious testimonial pinned to 
his back. “Young’s reputation is 
fixed. It is not, at all events, likely 
to acquire any additional glory from 
the applauses of a remote posterity. 
The Night Thoughts will probably be 
always acceptable to a certain class of 
readers, who like to find pious reflec- 
tions in a garb of metre; and the Re- 
venge will, doubtless, long keep 
possession of the stage as a favourite 
medium for declamation. But, with 
these exceptions, his works cannot be 
said to possess the elements of dura- 
bility.” After this, no person will 
accuse Mr. Bell of wanting courage. 
It is of no use that, at the very end of 
his memoir, the author attempts to 
propitiate the indignant admirer of 
etic sublimity, by saying, that 
Sone “ often dazzles by the unex- 
pected flights of his imagination.” 
Ile knows very little either of the poet 
or of his works, or he would not 
have called his Resignation, “ for its 
length, the best” of his poems. With 
all his faults of taste, and they were 
many, Young was a striking, a noble, 
an original writer; he is the greatest 
didactic poet in our language; and, 
after Shakspeare and Milton, the 
most sublime; his fertility is ex- 
haustless ; his brilliance is unquench- 
able; his strength invincible by 
fatigue. He has, so to speak, the 
same unwieldy gait that marks the 
intellectual motion of Ben Jonson; 
but, like that illustrious dramatist, 
he has also the giant's stature. His 
poem—for when we speak of Young, 
we speak of the author of the Night 
Thoughts—is a mine of gold; dig 
where we will, a rich vein rewards 
our toil. Do we seek for sentences 
sharpened into epigrams? they are 
there; for thoughts of vivid force 
and beauty? they stud every page ; 
for grand and startling descriptions ? 
Michael Angelo might have modelled 
from his lines; for images of thrill- 
ing terror and mysterious solemnity ? 
Dante would have found many to 
light up his Inferno ; for glimpses 
of human nature under its darker as- 
pect ? Rochefoucauld would have 
applauded him. When Boswell said 
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that he esteemed the Night Thoughts 
as a mass of the greatest and richest 
poetry that human genius had ever 
produced, he only displayed his want 
of discrimination; it contains the prin- 
ciple of immortality —if we may em- 
ploy the metaphor—but only in 
fragments. 

It has been the misfortune of 
Young to be criticised by persons 
who never read, in all probability, 
twenty pages of his writings. lear, 
for example, that conceited expounder 
of literary oracles, Mr. Hazlitt; see 
with what ineffable dignity and self- 
satisfaction he weighs the merits of 
an author who displayed more intel- 
lect in a hundred lines of his great 
poem, than his critic ever diffused 
over all his meretricious publications. 
“Young is a gloomy epigrammatist. 
He has abused great powers of 
thought and language. Ilis moral 
reflections are excellent ; he spoils 
their beauty by overloading them 
with a religious horror; and at the 
same time giving them all the smart 
turns or quaint expressions of an 
enigma or repartee in verse.” Would 
not the reader suppose from this final 
decision that Young’s merit resided 
only in his * moral reflections ?” 
that the Night Thoughts was a 
treatise by Mammon or Styles ? 

The last seven pages of his work 
are devoted by Mr. Bell to an ac- 
count of Akenside. It is written ina 
more temperate and creditable temper 
of mind than the memoir of Young, 
but is lamentably deficient in facts 
and in criticism. Mr. Bell observes 
that of “ Akenside’s life, private or 
professional, few memorials remain ;” 
that he seems “ to have glided away 
almost unnoticed, and to have had 
scarcely a single friend who was in- 
terested enough about him to publish 
any particulars concerning his habits, 
his studies, or his actions.” All this 
is very idle and superficial ; several 
interesting anecdotes, communicated 
by George Hardinge, were published 
in Nicholl’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
EFighteenth Century; and Mr. Bucke, 
not a very safe authority, has added 
something to the stock of knowledge. 
Mr. Hardinge says that Akenside 
had in 


** General society a pompous stiffness 
of manner, not of expression, in which 
last he was no less chaste than flowing 
and correct. But the misfortune of this 








manner was in some degree connected 
with his figure and appearance. He 
looked as if he never could be undressed ; 
and the hitch in his gait, whatever gave 
rise to it (a subject of obloquy too de- 
spicable to be answered, and which I am 
sorry that you have transcribed), com- 
pared with a solemn cast in his features, 
was, at the best, of a kind that was not 
companionable, and rather kept strangers 
at a distance from him, though his fea- 
tures were good, manly, and expressive ; 
a pale complexion, of rather a sickly 
hue, and the laboured primness of a pow- 
dered wig in stiff curl, made his appear- 
ance altogether unpromising, if not gro- 
tesyue. But where he was intimate, 
was admired, and pleased with his party, 
he conversed most eloquently and grace- 
fully. He had the misfortune, however, 
to have little or no taste for humour, and 
he took a jest very ill. Except in his 
political morality, which I could not ad- 
mire, Dr. Akenside was a man of perfect 
honour, friendly, and liberal. His re. 
ligious opinions were, 1 believe, a little 
whimsical and peculiar ; but in general 
he kept them very much to himself. * 

* * * He was irritable ; had little 
restraint on his temper among strangers ; 
and was rather peevish, or too oracular 
and sententious : he wanted gaiety of 
heart in society, and had no wit in his 
muse or in his eloquence *“ * * 
Ilis great powers, beside the talent of 
poetry, were those of eloquent reasoning, 
historical knowledge, and philosophical 
taste, enlivened by the happiest and most 
brilliant allusions. He had an astonish- 
ing memory, and a most luminous appli- 
cation of it.” 

This we take to be a very interest- 
ing portrait from the pencil ofafriend. 
More, perhaps, might be added from 
Pettigrew; but we go on to notice 
another feature in the poet's cha- 
racter. Mr. Bell says, that ‘ of the 
republicanism imputed to him no 
very clear evidence can be discovered 
in his works.” Not evidence to con- 
vict him upon before a jury of cavil- 
lers; but his splendid picture ofthe 
assassination of Caesar is, at any rate, 
strong circumstantial testimony. Had 
Mr. Bell forgotten it ? 

“And speak, O man! does this ca- 
yacious scene 

With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus 
rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Czsar's 
fate 

Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 

Aloft extending like eternal Jove 

When guilt brings down the thunder, 

call'd aloud 
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On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson 
steel, 
And bade the father of his country, Hail ! 
For lo! the tyrant prostrate on the dust! 
And Rome again is free!” 
Pleasures of Imagination, b. i. v. 500. 
Having thrown a gleam upon the 
republicanism of Akenside, let us en- 
deavour to correct a remarkable mis- 
take of Mr. Bell. “ It has been said, 
that in polities he was a republican, 
and in theology a deist. ‘The Pleasures 
of the Imagination may be referred 
to in support of the latter charge. 
Throughout that work, there is not 
the slightest allusion to the immor- 
tality of the soul.” This grave as- 
sertion Mr. Bell found in Johnson, 
who had copied it from Mr. Walker, 
who, perhaps, might have traced 
back this forged cheque upon our 
credulity to the original delinquent. 
We beg Mr. Walker's pardon for 
overstating his error. His words 
are these :—“ Ilis picture of man is 
grand and beautiful, but unfinished. 
The immortality of the soul, which 
is the natural consequence of the ap- 
petites and powers he is invested 
with, is scarcely once hinted through- 
out the poem. This deficiency is 
amply supplied by the masterly pen- 
cil of Dr. Young, who, like a good 
philosopher, hasinvincibly proved the 
immortality of man, from the gran- 
deur of his conceptions, and the 
meanness and misery of his state.” 
Here this learned teacher of elocu- 
tion contrives to conceal his compara- 
tive ignorance of the poem by the very 
indefinite and unsatisfactory word 
“searcely.” But Mr. Bell, writing 
with breathless impetuosity, as if all 
Moyes and Barelay’s devils were 


thundering at his door, or as if 


Clowes had devoted a whole steam 
engine to his single lucubrations, 
knocks down, without remorse, the 
cautious adverb, of his predecessor, 
and declares, with a boldness that 
challenges credence, that throughout 
the entire poem not the sLiGHTEsT 
ALLUSION TO THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE soUL is to be discovered. Once 
more we ask, Why will not authors 
read the works of those of whom 
they write? It is not safe to reckon 
upon the ignorance of a reader in so 
short a poem. Pray, read the follow- 
ing passages :— 
NO. Ie 
* Where does the soul 

Consent her soaring fancy to restrain, 


Akenside: Immortality of the Soul. 


Which bears her up as on an eagle’s 
wings 

Destined for highest heavens? Or which 
of Fate’s 

Tremendous barriers shall 
flight 

To an humble quarry?’ The rich earth 

Cannot detain her, nor the ambient air 

With all its changes.” 


confine her 


NO. Il. 
‘* Empyrean tracks, 
Where happy souls beyond this concave 
heaven 
Abide, she then explores, whence purer 
light 
For countless ages travels through the 
abyss, 
Nor hath in sight of mortals yet arrived.” 
NO. UI. 
“Led by that hope sublime, whose 
cloudless eye 
Through the fair toils and ornaments of 
earth 
Discerns the nobler life reserved for heaven, 
Favour’d alike they worship round the 
shrine 
Where Truth conspicuous with her sister 
twins, 
The undivided partners of her sway, 
With Good and Beauty reigns.” ~ 
" Book iii. 489, 
This passage has been quoted, if 
we remember rightly, by Mr. Dyce, 
and seems conclusive of the question. 
No additional testimony can be re- 
quired, and we do hope that future 
propagators of error will at least spare 
Akenside from this most unmerited 
censure. Of the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, as a creation of fancy, nothing is 
said in the present volume; but to 
that poem is due the high honour of 
having furnished a model to Words- 
worth. The rhythm of the Exr- 
cursion is obviously formed upon it. 
The poet of the lakes bent a patient 
ear to the lyre of Akenside. Per- 
haps he studied the Hymn to the 
Nayads more carefully than the 
Pleasures of Imagination, and it de- 
served his most diligent devotion. 
Mr. Bell, however, merely says, that 
of those pieces which were published 
during his lifetime, in Dodsley’s col- 
lection, this was the most consider- 
able. It may be pronounced, we 
think, without any hesitation, one of 
the most admirable specimens of me- 
trical harmony in the English lan- 
guage. Let the reader compare the 
hymn with Wordsworth’s lines on 
Tintern Abbey, and he will perceive 
a resemblance, not, indeed, in moral 
pathos or Christian beauty, but in the 
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position of the pauses, the flow of the 
verse, and the exquisite transparency 
of the language. 

Of Akenside’s odes, Mr. Bell ob- 
serves, that their author seems prin- 
cipally to have aspired to correctness, 
and to a careful imitation of the best 
models. Although not unwilling 
on other occasions to break a spear 
with Johnson, in this instance he 
leaves him in possession of the field. 
That fearless and intemperate critic 
had censured the triteness of the sen- 
timents, the uncouthness of the dic- 
tion, the unpleasant construction of 
the stanzas, and the perplexing ar- 
rangement of the rhymes. He 
thought them unworthy of detailed 
notice. “'To what use,” he inquired, 
“ can the work be criticised that 
will not be read?” Against this 
catalogue of faults we may ad- 
vance the authority of Warton, who 
upon such a subject is certainly en- 
titled to be heard with respect. The 
light of his imagination is, indeed, 
seen under a cloud in his odes; but 
flashes of genuine poetry now and 
then break out, and the general tone 
is musical. One stanza in the “ Ode 
on the Winter Solstice” will always 
be remembered ; he is contrasting 
the festive merriment of a stormy 
evening in a city with the suspense of 
the cotter’s family :— 

“« Meantime, perhaps, with tender fears 

Some village dame the curfew hears, 

While round the hearth her children 
play ; 

At morn their father went abroad ; 

The moon is sunk, and deep the road ; 

She sighs, and wonders at his stay.” 


These lines breathe the pathos of 
sublimity, if we may use the words: 
take, in a different style, the lines on 
Pindar, from the “ Ode on Lyric 
Poetry :"— 


“ But, O Melpomene! for whom 
Awakes thy golden shell again ? 

What mortal breath shall e’er presume 
To echo that unbounded strain ? 
Majestic in the frown of years, 

Behold the man of Thebes appears : 

For some there are whose mighty frame 
The hand of Jove at birth endow’d 

With hopes that mock the gazing crowd, 
As eagles drink the noontide flame.” 


Akenside has not wanted accom- 
plished admirers of his lyrical pro- 
ductions. Alison, to exemplify the 
truth of his remarks on the emotions 
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of Sublimity and of Beauty, quotes 
the following passage from the “ Ode 
to Suspicion,” in which, he says, a 
scene only beautiful, “is rendered 
strikingly sublime, from the imagery 
with which it is associated :"— 


«Tis thus to work her baneful power, 
Suspicion waits the sullen hour 

Of fretfulness and strife ; 
When care the infirmer bosom wrings, 
Or Envy waves his murky wings, 

To damp the seats of life. 


But, come, forsake the scene unbless'd, 
Which first beheld your faithful breast 
To groundless fears a prey ; 
Come, where with my prevailing lyre, 
The skies, the streams, the groves con- 
spire 
To charm your doubts away. 


Throned in the sun’s descending car, 

What power unseen diffuseth far 
This tenderness of mind ? 

What Genius smiles on yonder flood ? 

What God in whispers from the wood 
Bids every thought be kind?” 


Before we leave the Odes of Aken- 
side, we may observe —and whether 
the resemblance has been noticed by 
his editor we know not —that Beattie 
was probably indebted to the “ Ad- 
dress to Sleep” for one of his most 
beautiful stanzas :— 


AKENSIDE. 
“Lo! Midnight from her starry reign 
Looks awful down on earth and main, 
The tuneful birds lie hush’d in sleep, 
With all that crop the verdant food, 
With all that skim the crystal flood, 
Or haunt the caverns of the rocky steep ; 
No rushing winds disturb the tufted 
bow’rs, 
No wakeful sound the moonlight valley 
knows, 
Save where the brook its liquid murmur 
pours, 
And lulls the waving scene to more 
profound repose.” 


BEATTIE. 

“ Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine, 
Thy charms my only theme ; 

My haunt the hollow cliff whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream. 

Whence the scared owl on pinion gray 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 

And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose.” 


An identity of the subject-matter 
of poetry, is the remark of Bishop 
Ilurd, is no sure evidence of imita- 
tion, and least of all, perhaps, in na- 
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tural description. Yet where the 
local peculiarities of nature are to be 
deseribed, there an exact conformity 
of the matter will evince an imita- 
tion. When Gray paints the purple 
spring, and sweetens it with the note 
of the “attic warbler,” we recognise 
his footsteps among the poets of an- 
tiquity. Or, to resume the argument 
of Hurd, when we find 


“A little glooming, much like a shade,” 


in Spenser; and glowing embers 
through the room, teaching 


** Light to counterfeit a gloom,” 


in Milton, we conclude at once that 
the poetical descendant has borrowed 
from his ancestor. In like manner 
we may regard the imagery of Aken- 
side and Beattie: the silence—the 
solitude —the murmur of water, in 
the first; the rustling of boughs in 
the second; and especially the strik- 
ing combination of the closing words, 
—all confirm our belief in the imi- 
tation. 

Mr. Bell very properly 
“ Epistle to Curio” a “ severe in- 
vective ;” but he should have drawn 
the reader's attention more earnestly 
to its great merits. We can discover 


‘alls the 


in it some of the majestic notes of 


Dryden, and some of the pointed 
epigrams of Pope. Johnson, who 
was insensible to the picturesque 
beauty of Akenside’s pencil, could 
appreciate the poignancy and vigour 
of this satire. 
Curio, the poet intended, as our 
readers are aware, to attack Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath. Of a production now 
very rarely referred to by the general 
reader, we regret that we cannot 
aftord to offer specimens. It opens 


with all the musical indignation of 


Pope, and flashes with the fire and 
invective of Churchill. 
We bring these remarks to a con- 


clusion, not without the intention of 


adding to them upon a future occa- 
sion. We have spoken of Mr. Bell 
with some severity, but not, we think, 
with injustice; he will himself, we 
feel confident, acknowledge that we 
have made out a case of great griev- 
ance. Heseems to have been reading 
— subject, and has failed through 
the want of that full mind which 


Imitated by Beattie. —Conclusion. 


Under the name of 
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can alone supply the biographer of 
our poets with a pure and copious 
vein of criticism. We do not deny 
his talents, or think him an incom- 
petent historian of Russia or of Eng- 
land, because we find fault with his 
criticism and his biography. ‘Thomas 
Campbell would scarcely shine in a 
treatise on the Steam-Engine; and 
we entertain very serious doubts 
whether Spenser would have made 
a good Poor-Law Commissioner ; 
Titian might have painted a very un- 
satisfactory drop-curtain for Rich- 
ardson’s show ; and it is possible that 
Cato would have been thought a 
very indifferent Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House. Let authors learn 
wisdom from these possibilities. It 
will not be expected that we should 
indite an essay on biography ; but we 
cannot agree in the remark of Dr. 
Johnson (Jdler, No. 84), that he who 
“ writes the life of another, is either 
his friend or his enemy, and wishes 
either to exalt his praise or aggravate 
his infamy ;” although we readily 
confess that love of virtue ought to 
animate panegyric, and hatred of 
wickedness to embitter censure. In 
fact, a biographer should neither be 
a friend nor an enemy, but a judge. 
Ile has no right to carry the sword, 
if his hand lightens or depresses the 
scales. 

Of Mr. Bell’s treatment of Young 
we have said enough already; but 
we do hope, that in the event of his 
publication ever reaching a second 
impression, he will entirely withdraw 
those false and libellous charges 
against the poet’s character which we 
have endeavoured, and we believe 
with success, to disprove. In taking 
leave of Mr. Bell, we would impress 
upon him, but more especially upon 
the swarm of ephemeral commenta- 
tors who buzz in their little circles 
of annoyance, the advice of one of 
the most accomplished and sagacious 
of critics,—of one who shewed not 
only how to judge, but how to write. 
“ Modesto et circumspecto judicio de 
tantis viris pronuntiandum est, ne (quod 
plerisque accidit) damnent quod non 
intelligunt. Ac si necesse est in alteram 
errare partem, omnia eorum legentibus 
placere, quam multa displicere malue- 
rim 2” 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A SWINDLER. 


Tur extreme edge of a precipice is 
hazardous ground to make haste on ; 
yet such is the nature of the path a 
vast body of swindlers in this metro- 
polis tread, in full confidence that 
they are so well acquainted with the 
exact line of legal demarcation as to 
be in no danger of falling headlong 
into the abyss of the criminal law. 
In the days of which we write 
there were upwards of one hundred 
and fifty offences punishable by ex- 


tinction of life, the greater part of 


which was included under the head 
of furtum (theft) or latrocinium (lar- 
ceny). Yet, under these sanguinary 
enactments, so anomalously did the 
laws operate, that swindlers could 
with almost impunity rob whom they 

pleased, so long as they did not use 
physical means in obtaining the pro- 
perty. It is true that the ‘law at all 


times was supposed to take cognis- 


ance of fraud; but then the distine- 
tions between fraud and simple con- 
tract debts throughout the vast range 
of mercantile transactions were either 
undefined, or unintelligible in their 
definition. 

The broad distinctions made by the 
law are the means used for the pri- 
vation of property —that is, physical 
and moral; physical, when taken by 
the hand—moral, when it is given 
up by the owner himself from the 
influence of causes operating on the 
mind. This broad distinction between 
larceny and fraud, however warrant- 
ed in the abstract, has very properly 
in more recent days been gradually 
abandoned in practice. ‘The case 
which is the subject of this chapter 
is, perhaps, one of the most striking 
among those on which our courts 
brought the criminal law to bear on 
the privation of property by deceit ; 
an agency that in many subsequent 
cases has been ranked as larceny. 

By a refinement in legal reasoning, 
a delivery by the owner has been 
considered no delivery at all; and 
the act, therefore, of obtaining pos- 
session thereon, an act of tz king | with- 


out his consent. In one point of view, 


there is much public convenience in 
this doctrine, without any injury to 
the criminal. It is at all times much 
easier to guard property from open 
violence than secret fraud. Hence 
the latter crime, then, is of a more 
mischievous description: its moral 
guilt is greater, from adding false- 
hood to theft, and falsehood of a more 
flagitious kind. To make, therefore, 
fraud a felony, and thus oppose to it 
the penalties that are opposed to lar- 
ceny, is just and beneficial. On the 
other hand, by removing, not in every 
instance, but in certain cases only, the 
plain distinction between the two 
offences, a prosecutor is frequently 
under difficulties (arising from ana- 
logical reasoning) as to his mode of 
proceeding ; litigation is multiplied, 
the authorities are divided, and some- 
times criminals escape. 

It must not, however, be inferred 
that every privation of property from 
a criminal motive is either larceny or 
fraud. Many privations, however 
worthy of condign punishment, are 
not criminal (in law) at all, from not 
falling within the terms of the defi- 
nition of larceny. 

Was this definition to be framed 
anew, it would without doubt include 
all appropriations of another's pro- 
perty trom a fraudulent motive. A 
guardian who appropriates the for- 
tune of his ward commits an offence 
more immoral in its nature, and more 
injurious in its consequences, than a 
pickpocket; and should, therefore, 
receive a similar punishment. His 
case, however, with many others, is 
not criminal, as not squaring with 
the definition of theft, settled as it 
was centuries ago. 

In the case before us, a branch esta- 
blishment of a company of swindlers 
purchased a quantity of hogs’ bristles, 

valued at 190/.; we should rather say, 
ordered them, promising to pay for 
them on delivery. When the goods 
were sent, a clerk attended to receive 
the cash, with strict injunctions not 
to complete a delivery till the money 
was in hand. He received a check 
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on a banking-house for the amount ; 
but, obeying his instruction, desired 
the carman not to part with the goods, 
or suffer them to be removed from 
the cart, until his return. 

During his absence one of the 
swindlers and his auxiliaries inveigled 
the carter into a public-house, and in 
the interim removed the goods into a 
cart of their own, and conveyed them 
away. On the clerk’s return with the 
check unpaid, the swindlers had the 
cffrontery to tell him that the pur- 
chase and delivery of the goods had 
been completed in the regular way 
of trade, and that his only remedy 
then was to sue on the dishonoured 
check. 

This transaction placed three indi- 
viduals before a magistrate on a 
charge of having committed a felony. 
One was discharged for want of iden- 
tification, and the other two were 
committed to take their trial. One 
of these was a man of very gentle- 
manly exterior, who was highly in- 
dignant at the insult offered him, and 
with perfect nonchalance laughed at 
the notion of his having been guilty 
of a criminal act. The other pri- 
soner was an humble, though an 
acute agent of the swindling party. 
Ile saw his danger, and prepared 
himself to meet it. His plea was 
that he was almost naked, and was 
hungry, and was employed from the 
street at a moment's notice, to unload 
the goods for the payment of a shil- 
ling. ‘The better to render this plea 
available, he dressed himself with ad- 
mirable judgment for the part. In 
all probability, there never before 
stood two prisoners at the Old Bailey, 
or any other bar, that exhibited im 
appearance such antithesis of cha- 
racter. One was tall, handsome, 
elegantly dressed, with rings on the 
fingers , and gold snuff- box in hand. 
He stood erect, darting looks of dis- 
dain and contempt at those whose 
audacity had placed him in his then 
position. 'The other was covered with 
rags, patched together in a manner so 
as to shew parts of his flesh, which 
was uncovered by linen. Clothing 
had been offered him from the prison- 
store, which he refused, saying the 
court ought to see his real distress. 
The ordinary, who was consulted as 
to the decency of permitting this man 
to appear in court in his then condi- 
tion, was not aware that he had un- 
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dergone a metamorphosis, and was 
aiming at a coup de théatre ; he there- 
fore, in his usual feeling of adhering 
strictly to principles of justice in all 
instances, declared that the man was 
entitled to all the benefits on his trial 
that the nature and truth of his case 
could afford him. During this man’s 
imprisonment, he had adopted every 
available means of reducing himself ; 
and as his name was called for trial, 
he was seen thumping his elbows 
violently against the walls of the 
dock, to effect a temporary suspen- 
sion of the circulation, and cadayerise 
his countenance. Notwithstanding 
the rags and half-starved appearance 
of this performer at the Old Bailey, 
he possessed a good countenance, 
although his face was muscular and 
fierce, with one eye involved in per- 
fect obscurity, which added to the 
interest. He was altogether a figure 
Salvator Rosa would have taken for 
lago in the moment of detection : 
vill: any, fear, subtlety, and conscience, 
were mixed in yellow and livid co- 
lours on his countenance. His lips 
were contracted by tremor ; the face, 
however, advanced, as if eager to lie 
for the sake of life. His legs were 
drawn back, as thinking to escape. 
Ile had thrust one hand precipitately 
into the bosom; the fingers of the 
other were catching in uncertainty 
at the button-holes. If it had been 
a portrait, it would have been the 
finest ever drawn : but it was a reality. 

The evidence having been gone 
through, the judge, in a lengthened 
but lucid address, charged the jury, 
who took one hour in considering the 
verdict they should give. During 
this suspense the well-dressed pri- 
soner every instant evidently re- 
assured himself of an acquittal. He 
entirely recovered the little he had 
lost of his self-possession, and applied 
his finger and thumb to his nose with 
the most imperturbable air of confi- 
dent assurance of his case being with- 
out the pale of the criminal law. 
On the contrary, every moment that 
the jury was absent increased the 
fears of the man in rags; his tremor 
at length becoming visible to all per- 
sons in the gallery of the court-house, 
when the reappearance of the jury 
relieved him for a moment from the 
eyes of the thronged court. The 
confident prisoner was found guilty, 
the self-condemned acquitted. The 
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latter instantly displayed a counte- 
nance lighted up with glee, exhibit- 
ing contortions not unlike the risible 
action of the muscles of a clown’s face 
in a pantomime. ‘Turning round sud- 
denly to the condemned man, he 
thrust forward his hand, saying, 
“ Come, let us part friends, though 
you have pretty nigh capsized me by 
sailing too near the wind this time. 
What! turned sulky over it! Well, 
the Old Bailey court for once has 
placed the saddle on the right horse. 
(rood by. I wish you comfortably 
through it.”. Then turning towards 
the audience, he winked his only 
eye, and elevating his voice, added, 
“It'll be a long time before the likes 
of him,” pointing with his thumb 
over his shoulder to the prisoner, 
“catches me playing second fiddle 
in their consort.” Then, seeing the 
yaoler approach for the purpose of 
removing him, he made one spring 
and bounded out of court, as if sud- 
denly afraid of a revision of the 
verdict. 

The man of decided character was 
no sooner gone, than all eyes were 
fixed on the well-dressed prisoner, 
who stood at the bar aghast and 
paralysed with surprise at the ver- 
dict. A feeling of horror succeeded, 
which crept slowly over his counte- 
nance, till he became as pale as the 
image of death. His eyes, though in 
vacancy, wandered in every direction, 
as fearing the immediate presence of 
the executioner. ILis whole appear- 
ance was that of one who, a moment 
before, had been carousing in full 
health at the jovial table, and from 
whence he had that instant been 
snatched by the figure of Death from 
amidst his boon companions, and be- 
held the dart of the grim monster 
presented to his breast. 

The gaoler, stern and bluff, with 
rigid features, touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘The wretched convict 
started and sprang from his feet as 
if'a bullet had penetrated his heart. 
The gaoler then waved his hand and 
motioned him to leave the court ; and 
he instantly obeyed, moving with a 
measured step and drooping head. 
Preceded by his keeper, who ap- 
peared to poise a bias in his gait, 
with a huge bunch of keys in his 
right tee they slowly threaded the 
passages leading from the court-house 
to the gloomy cells; they passed 
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through one of the felons’ yards — 
the main one of the prison—called 
the Master’s Side. Here many 
crowded round them, as is the pri- 
soners’ wont on these occasions, to 
note the aspect and demeanour of a 
man just capitally convicted, travel- 
ling, as they say, with his billet and 
coffin into close quarters. 

“Poor fellow!” ejaculated 
“ all up, eh ?” 

“ Why, my mace-cove,” called out 
another at the top of his voice, “ may 
[ be dissected but you're down in the 
mouth! Come, brace up your nether 
lip! I say, Brandy Bill, what would 
you charge for shaving such a long 
mug as that ?” pointing to the convict. 

Others, in a spirit of more kind- 
ness, essayed, in their own peculiar 
way, to offer words of consolation. 
“ Why, man,” said one, “ don’t draw 
such a long phiz. Let the worst 
come to the worst, they can only 
hang you for an hour—no more ; 
you "Il be cut down then.” 

“ Tfold up your head, and die game 
like a man,” called out a second; 
“they won't allow you any thing for 
snivelling. You hear the worst they 
can do is to hang you, and, like gap- 
ing fools at a grinning-match, get a 
crowd together to laugh at them.” 

A third, in a commiserating tone of 
voice, said, “ Why take it so “much to 
heart? When the game is all up 
outside, what’s the matter about top- 
ping? Your swell appearance proves 
you have had your day. Things, you 
snow, don’t any where last for ever. 
Every man has his chance. As the 
soldier says, some must fall in every 
fight. Like judges’ sentences, shots 
fly at random. Devils sometimes 
hurl them, and furies guide them.” 

Another then ran before him, 
staring him hard in the face, and 
placing his hand on the downcast 
man’s shoulder, exclaimed, “ For 
shame, man! you'll hyp us all. 
Why, itll be my turn to-morrow. 
I shall be your companion in another 
day. I'm not joking, by G—d! 
Come, cheer up—cheer up! You'll 
find me a devilish good companion 
while it lasts.” 

As the convict left the yard, 
several voices simultaneously called 
out, “ Good luck to you, my boy! 
Don't make so many wry faces over 
your physic : it’s a sure eure for the 
heartach, any how. Besides, it's so 


one, 
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d—d womanlike to whine over what 
ran't be helped.” 

As the gaoler and his charge left 
the yard, one man said to those 
around him, “ Won't he have his 
ears stuffed, and won’t the parson 
roll him about like a piece of soft 
clay! It makes me sick to see a 
fellow go to the cells like a great 
blubbering blowen.” 

However despair may seize on the 
mind, and for a time control it, still 
hope is ever fresh in the heart, and 
will intermittently effect a reaction. 

The unhappy man was then con- 
ducted through the devious avenues, 
which he would have to retrace on 
the last day of his terrestrial exist- 
ence. Ile was well aware that he 
was traversing the path that led to 
and from the cells to the scaffold ; 
yet here it was that he recovered 
from his despondency. Entering the 
cell-yard, he, in a lively and careless 
manner, inquired whether that place 
was not formerly designated the 
press-yard. Being answered in the 
affirmative, he remarked, “ Ay! there 
are many traditive stories connected 
with this place. ‘The press, I believe, 
has fallen into desuetude.” 

The ordinary was now by his side, 
to whom he turned, and continued : 
“ Tlow is it that we never read of a 
press-yard but in Newgate ?” 

“ Formerly,” replied the minister, 
“ pressing was practised in most parts 
of England, and was not confined to 
the metropolis.” 

“ Pray,” said the prisoner, assum- 
ing the air of a visitor, “ does that 
wall,” pointing to the north wall, 
“separate this yard from Newgate 
Street ?” casting his eyes about in 
every direction. 

To this question he received no 
reply: the parties to whom it was 
addressed knew from experience what 
was passing that moment in his mind. 
Plunged, as the miserable man had 
been, suddenly into the depths of de- 
spair, he had found a temporary re- 
lief from his agony in the foolish hope 
of effecting an escape. We say foolish 
hope; but it is more than probable 
that this hope is a natural operation 
of the mind to relieve itself from the 
intensity of a pressure, which cannot 
be continuously borne without crush- 
ing it, and leaving its possessor no- 
thing but frayed chords to respond 
to the actions of the heart. “ More,” 
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say the physicians, “are pressed 
down to the grave by chronic dis- 
orders, brought on by the troubles 
of the mind, than are cut off by acute 
diseases.” Ifthe mind, then, be un- 
easy under minor troubles, what 
must it feel when called on to sud- 
denly separate from its tenement, 
unprepared by sickness and debility ? 
Writhing under the acmé of agony, 
the mind is constrained to do some- 
thing for its own relief. Christian 
hope, under sincere repentance, is 
always the sufferer’s only true re- 
source ; but few, even of those that 
are not criminals, are prepared to 
suddenly adopt this course. Whence 
it is that condemned persons at first 
always seize on the hope of pardon, 
or escape from death in some way. 
As these hopes fall from under them, 
many reason themselves into the no- 
tion of being martyrs to a vile or 
misconstrued law. When this fails 
them, they are sacrificed to perjured 
witnesses. In this state, if they do 
not early seek the advice of the mi- 
nister, they persuade themselves that 
others are more in fault than they ; 
and assuming an heroic air, go to the 
scaffold with courage, if such a term 
may be applied to one who affects to 
contemn death. 

The ordinary, as we have said, 
kept his eye on the culprit; and 
after he had asked a series of ques- 
tions, the last being whether he might 
be permitted to see the place where 
he would be lodged at night, the re- 
verend gentleman addressed him as 
follows: “The topography of this 
prison is net a subject for one in 
your situation to concern himself 
about ; and as to your place of rest, 
be assured that it will be one of per- 
fect security. This is not a time or 
a place in which to indulge in vain 
hopes. Your case has caused some 
excitement in the minds of the mer- 
cantile people : the verdict appears to 
have given gencral satisfaction. The 
sentence you know; and be assured 
that it will be carried into effect.” 

“The sentence given satisfaction !” 
exclaimed the culprit. 

*“ Who doubts it? You, of all 
other persons, ought to know that a 
London tradesman would hang half 
the inhabitants of his own parish to 
secure a yard of bobbin from theft.” 

* But, sir, not all the doctors of 
law in Europe shall convince me that 
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[ have committed an offence coming 
under the criminal law.” 

“JT will not dispute the question 
with you,” replied the minister, 
mildly, “ because it will now be an 
idle waste of time. You are con- 
victed, and there is every probability 
of your being called on to suffer the 
penalty of the law, which is death ; 
all your time, therefore, ought to be 
spent in preparation. And yet I do 
not know how you can well set about 
it in your present state of mind. You 
must first acknowledge your guilt, 
and admit the justice of your punish- 
ment.” 

The gentleman of whose experience 


we avail ourselves was a minister of 


strict orthodox principles, and pecu- 
liarly conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his duty. He was, however, 
considerably annoyed by sectarian 
individuals, who at that period ob- 
tained free access to the cells, to act 
as auxiliaries in preparing malefactors 
for death. The ordinary thought this 
a very important business, and la- 
houred hard to acquit his mind ; 
while his opponents, after a little 
praying, and the singing of a few 
hymns, thought themselves warrant- 
ed in assuring malefactors that there 
were rejoicings in heaven over their 
salvation, and that angels were al- 
ready appointed, with a 
music, to welcome their arrival into 
a state of blessedness. 

The experienced chaplain of the 
prison always readily granted that 
the Scriptures promised pardon to 
sinners, if they truly and sincerely 
repented of their sins before God, 
and had true 
the Saviour. He never would, how- 
ever, disguise, that he considered a 
death-bed repentance rather a late 
one ; and that a person appointed to 
die on a certain day was in a similar 
predicament to one stretched on a 
bed afflicted with an incurable dis- 
ease. 

Ile uniformly urged, that a re- 
pentance, to be effectual, must be 
free, full, unconstrained, and uncon- 
ditional; not a repentance to be 


binding only on the contingence of 


the non-arrival of a respite. The 
following anecdote used to explain to 
the obtuse and uneducated sufferer 
his meaning :— 

‘I remember,” he would say, 
* that I was once called to a man im 
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faith in the merits of 
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this prison who in a quarrel had re- 
ceived a wound in his abdomen, 
which caused protrusion of a small 
portion of the omentum. ‘The 
wounded man, thinking that his life 
was in danger, begged that I might 
be sent for. I found him stret tched 
on a table, with the surgeons over 
him. Whether before my arrival 
he had ascertained that there was but 
little danger, [ do not know; but, 
fixing his eyes on me, he made signs 
for me to approach. As I did so, he 
anxiously said, ‘Shall I die?” ‘ Why 
do you ask me?’ said 1? * Oh! he 
replied, ‘only, if you thought | 
should, you had better get the Bible ; 

but if not, it’s a pity you should be 
kept out such a cold night. | 
should inform you that this man was 
a transport, who had been under 
sentence of death, and, expecting to 
suffer, had sltewn some signs of con- 
trition; when, however, he was re- 
spited, he immediately collected some 
books that I had lent him, and pre- 
sented them to me, saying, ‘ Ilere are 
the books, sir; they are no longer of 
use to me, as 1 am respited you 
know.’” 

Such conduct he failed not to de- 
nounce in unmeasured terms, as tri- 
fling not only with their own souls, 
but with God. 

In the instance before us, the or- 
dinary had an educated man to deal 
with, yet one that was very reluctant 
to acknowledge his offence, or was 
prepared to give up the world and 
the excitements he had found in it. 
Unremitting, however, in his duties, 
the reverend gentleman at length 
thought that he had made some pro- 
gress, when to the inculeation of re- 
pentance he added that of restitution. 

Restitution !” exclaimed the 
doomed man; “ what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Mean!” replied the Christian 
teacher; “ restitution in the most 
extended sense of the word; if you 
have not the goods or money to re- 
store to the ‘injured parties, make 
restitution to society. Inform the 
world who were your confederates; 
expose their practices, and do all in 
your power to put tr aders on their 
guard against sustaining further 
losses.” 

There has always been a tendency 
with all condemned criminals to 
question and dispute the justice of 
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the law under which they have been 
convicted ; whence the difficulty 
there has ever been experienced in 
bringing their minds to the sticking- 
place of preparation for death. Hu- 


man character is like the contents of 


an ample cabinet, brought together 
by the untired zeal of some curious 
collector, who has ticketed his ra- 
rities with numbers. It is, however, 
otherwise with habitual criminals; 
it matters not what their education 
may have been, or their previous 
station in life, their categories are all 
alike. ‘They are all schooled in what 
may be designated furtive logic, in 
the use of which, with those who 
have the command of words, no in- 
considerable degree of tact is dis- 
played, when endeavouring to per- 
suade their hearers that they possess 
mens sibi conscia recti. The stealer 
of the bristles had actually reasoned 
himself into this state of mind,—an 


achievement that was the result of 


supposing all persons necessarily 
equally guilty with himself. 

But we must allow him a small 
space to speak for himself. Doubting, 
perhaps, the soundness of his own 
doctrine, and also being desirous to 
cheat himself out of time, for the re- 
flection of his own mind to operate 
on his better judgment, he constantly 
interrupted the minister when offer- 
ing him advice,—most frequently 
flying off tangentally from the sub- 
ject-matter before him. As the or- 
dinary concluded his remarks on 
restitution, the prisoner started as 
from a state of abstraction, and 
said, 

“T was thinking, sir, of the naiveté 
with which Partridge, in Tom Jones, 
says, ‘It is indeed charming sport to 
hear trials on life and death” You 
must have often noticed, sir, how 
coolly these affairs are conducted, 
and what importance all parties en- 
gaged in a trial assume, as if they 
were not in another sense all equally 
guilty with those they call the eri- 
minals. I read the passage, ‘ that 
man is born to sin as the sparks fly 
upwards’ to mean, that every human 
being commits more or less sin, or 
what is called wrong to his neigh- 
bour, in proportion to the environ- 
ment of circumstances; and that all, 
from the crowned head to the mean- 
est person, do equally wrong in some 
way or other,—wrong being an in- 
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separable adjunct to the condition of 
social existence. 

*“ Crimes or sins, call them which 
you may, are as rife in one walk of 
society as another; there is no dis- 
tinction in any of the classes in this 
eer, excepting that some acts 
are legalised, and others are not. 
Power grants itselfa license to com- 
mit crimes with impunity, while the 
very virtues of the weak are con- 
verted into crimes. 

“ Let me call your attention to 
the acts of the church. When pos- 
sessed of uncontrolled power, it to- 
lerised the punishment of death for 
the taking of any sum above twelve- 
pence ; yet exempted themselves from 
any punishment for the commission 
of crimes of the greatest enormity, 
and called this gross unequal justice, 
piety in the king. I allude, sir, to 
the benefit of clergy, which, when in 
force, as you, without doubt, are 
aware, operated as a pardon of all 
clergyable felonies that had been 
previously committed; so that, if 
one received a slight punishment for 
a trifling offence, and it was after- 
wards discovered that he had com- 
mitted a number of offences of enor- 
mity, he could not be put on his 
trial again. I mention this, sir, be- 
cause these acts of the government 
emanated from, or were especially 
sanctioned by, men of your cloth, 
who are, I believe, still willing, as 
my case exemplifies, to justify any 
species of tyranny on remunerating 
terms. But all I can urge will pass 
for nothing, since you have fastened 
on me, and stigmatised me with the 
name of a malefactor, as if the act of 
taking away my life were not one of 
the worst doings perpetrated by 
man. 

But we must not stain our pages 
with all this man said, or would have 
said, had he been permitted to de- 
velope the whole of his moral code. 
It was such as could not carry him, 
with any degree of satisfaction at the 
last extremity, over the gulf that se- 
parated life from death. When first 
brought into the cell-yard, he was 
alternately captious and disputative, 
or downcast and despairing ; but when 
the fallaciousness of his creed was 
made manifest to him, he became 
calm, and in a measure resigned. 
Still, the theory by which he had 
appeased his conscience, when pursu- 
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ing his career of crime, if we may 
judge from the subjoined biography 
of himself was never wholly era- 
dicated. It may be proper to remark, 
that it was written and delivered be- 
fore the order arrived for the execu- 
tion of the condemned. 

“It would be a difficult problem 
to solve, even for those of the acutest 
judgment, and the most observant 
eye, were they called on to decide 
whether the happiness of mankind 
be promoted or retarded by the prac- 
tice of educating children to fill sta- 
tions in life above those occupied by 
their parents. 

“ My father had in early life been 
a jour neyman mechanic—éerr @ filius : 
he, however, raised himself to the 
station of a respectable master in a 
tolerable way of business; but still 
continued to wear a velveteen jacket 
and corduroy trousers, saying, * That 
rough garments covered more honest 
hearts than were to be found under 
fine clothes.’ His bluntness pleased 
many of his customers, who belonged 
to the higher classes of society 
contact with whom every day occa- 
sioned him to bitterly lament. his 
own want of education, and to form 
a resolution to educate his children 
in the best manner possible. 

“| was the eldest of three sons, 
who all received an education at an 
expensive school. After spending 
several years in idleness at home, | 
was sent to Oxford, the expenses at- 
tending which my father, from his 
habits of life, could not foresee. 

“ He had not even calculated the 
charges of my admission, leaving me 
with only twenty-five shillings in my 
pocket, after taking possession of my 
rooms, 
my entrance, I was sitting in an arm- 
chair, cogitating on my situation and 
future prospects, when I was roused 
by the presence of two fellow-stu- 
dents, who advanced towards me, the 
one introducing the other. 

‘This, sir, said one, ‘is my 
friend Trap; so surnamed, as we 
say in regal chronology, from the 
capaciousness of his mouth, and a 
habit he has of swallowing all the 
good things that comes in his way.’ 

“'Trap then opened his mouth, 
and introduced his introducer, say- 
ing,— 

‘ This, sir, is my friend Bifront.’ 


“ I looked up, and beheld a young 


In the evening of the day of 
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man with an enormous head, and a 
double chin that only wanted eyes to 
give the countenance an appearance 
of being duplicated. Trap continued, 

‘The cause of our intrusion is 
soon explained. We have reason to 
suspect that our friend, Mr. Bifax, 
who is your opposite neighbour, has 
taken refuge in your room, and has 
sported oak, with a design of swind- 
ling us out of a promised bottle and 
dessert.’ 

“ The two friends then, sans céré- 
monie, commenced searching my 
rooms for their pretended lost friend, 

valling repeatedly out, ‘ Bifax! it 
won't do, by G—d! We'll draw 
you from cover.’ 

“ Having thrown every thing in 
the rooms into confusion, they seated 
themselves. ‘ Gentlemen, I said, 
‘ I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Bifax.’ 

“ «Then you soon shall,’ exclaimed 
Trap, placing his leg on the table ; 
‘for we'll wait here for his return, 
and introduce you to him; adding, 
with imperturbable sang froid, * Sup- 
pose, Mr. Newcome, in the interim, 
we drink success to your Jittle-go ! 

“ Before I had time to reply, or 
recover from my surprise, the scout, 
who that instant had entered the 
room, inquired if he should place 
wine on the table. ‘ Wine!’ said I, 
mechanically feeling for my purse. 

“* T don’t want the money,’ whis- 
pered the scout, who was in the con- 
federacy. 

“ In a short time, two decanters of 
wine and a dessert embellished my 
table: these were soon emptied, and 
again filled; when Mr. Bifax made 
his entrée. 

“* Mr. Bifax, Mr. Neweome,’ said 
Trap, introducing us with mock ce- 
remony. 

“A hot supper, consisting of se- 
veral covers, with more wine, and, 
late in the evening, devilled biscuits, 
punch, &c. ; ending with coffee, as ! 
after discovered from the charges for 
eight. How or when the party in- 
creased in number, or how I got to 
bed, I have no recollection; but, 
awaking at day-light, my olfactories 
made me sensible of the debauch 
that had been perpetrated in my 
rooms ; while my head and stomach 
informed me of the part | had taken 
in it. Being dreadfully ill, I was 
again composing myself for rest as 
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the sounds, ‘ Yoick! yoick !’ assailed 
my ears, and five persons rushed into 
my room. 

‘“* Holloa! holloa! Johnny New- 
come! What! asleep at this time 
of the morning ?” 

“ Four of the party then began to 
sing vociferously, 

‘ Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn ; 

Ihe sun is on the upland lawn !’ 


while the other applied a dog-whistle 
to his mouth, the thrills from which 
pierced my distracted head like an 
auger. A moment afterwards | 
found myself sprawling on the floor ; 
Bifront and ‘Trap had achieved this 
feat. 

“*God bless me!’ 
‘how very ill he is!’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the former, ‘he 
must immediately have fresh air. 
You go to Barnett’s stables, Trap, 
and have a horse saddled, while we 
dress him: a ride will recover him.’ 

“Half dead with my initiatory 
debauch, I was led from my bed to 
mount a horse. Unused as | was to 
riding, T cannot tell how I managed 
to keep my seat for ten miles, the 
distance we rode to meet the hounds 
that morning. 

“*T remember the fox breaking 
cover, and a sudden movement, and 
nothing more, till three weeks after- 
wards, when I found myself in bed 
at a house at Witney. | was then a 
convalescent, having suffered from a 
fractured skull, and the supervention 
ofa severe fever. As | opened my 
eyes to consciousness, my mother 
was standing over me. From her | 
learned that my recovery was deemed 
a miracle; and was but too soon af- 
terwards made sensible that her 
health had received a shock from my 
imprudence. But I must dwell as 
little as possible on the events that 
occurred at this pericd of my life. 
My heart was then in its freshness, 
and, compared to what it is, wholly 
without guile: it is now seared,—a 
condition in which it rather delights 
to contemplate himself than to stir up 
the reminiscences of days of less 
guilt. ; 

“When an individual, in a moral 
or physical sense, takes the right road 
for the attainment of an object, it 
only requires that he should turn 
round to follow a diametrically op- 
posite course. On entering the uni- 


said the latter, 
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versity, my resolutions were good ; 
but I was turned round at starting, 
and my course invested with a chain 
of circumstances that constrained me 
to follow the wrong path throughout 
the whole of my career. When I 
was sufficiently recovered to return 
to Oxford, my mother informed me 
that my father was so incensed with 
my conduct, that she feared he would 
withhold the supplies, and give up 
all further thoughts of enabling me 
to take orders. In this he committed 
a fatal error; he rendered me reck- 
less, by cutting off at one stroke 
every means of return into the path 
from which I had wandered. 

“ Scarcely had I resettled myself 
in my rooms at college, when the evil 
genil that blighted all my prospects 
renewed their attacks. 

* © Well, well! exclaimed Bifront, 
‘don’t reproach us; what we did 
was out of pure kindness. You 
know that every vessel must have a 
seasoning; but who was to know 
that you had been brought up a 
tailor, and could not straddle a 
horse ?” 

“* Well, well!’ interrupted Bifax, 
slapping me on the back ; ‘ there is 
one satisfaction ; you may now drink 
with impunity, defying all attacks of 
a sick headach. Be assured, my 
boy, that your initiation has been 
managed secundum artem, and that 
you are now bottle-proof.’ 

“After much bantering in this 
strain, and a little coaxing, I gradu- 
ally, and almost imperceptibly, and ] 
may add irresistibly, fell into the 
habits of my seducers, too soon after- 
wards to be made sensible, that at all 
times a man must suffer severely, if 
not fatally, for keeping bad company. 

“ My college life was but a brief 
one. ‘The death of my mother called 
me to town, and brought me into 
immediate contact with my father, 
on whom I became wholly dependent 
for pecuniary supplies. It was at 
this period that my two brothers 
made heavy claims on my father’s 
purse. One was attending hospital 
lectures, with a view of qualifying 
himself for the medical profession ; 
the other had been placed with an 
attorney preparatory to his being ar- 
ticled. 

“ The concurrence of circumstances 
work mighty effects, if not all effects 
in the moral world. My mother had 
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exercised a powerful influence over 
my father; she was now covered 
up with the cold earth; and, strange 
to say, the widower, being no mono- 
gamist, had already selected another, 
who was to become his second. My 
brothers, as in my case, had caused an 
outlay far beyond the calculations 
made. ‘These things were pressing 
heavily on my father’s mind just as 
my Oxford creditors took a panic, 
and inclosed all their bills to him. 
On the receipt of these, his rage 
knew no bounds. Le paused not a 
moment to reflect on his own indis- 
retion, in bringing his sons up with 
expectations which could never be 
realised ; but, calling us together, 
abruptly informed us that we were 
fast bringing him into a state of 
bankruptcy, and that we must no 
longer look to him for support, and 
forthwith prepare ourselves to quit 
the house. Such in his rage was his 
mandate,—one which he carried out 
to the letter. 

“ Better had he taken us to the 
deserted plain, and there have left us 
to be devoured by wild beasts, than 
to have turned us, destitute of means, 
on a society so surcharged with self- 


complacency, as to be incapable of 
appreciating the influence of cireum- 
stances on those who are the children 


of poverty. Better would it have 
been had he transported us to the 
plains of Siberia, there to starve, un- 
wept and untombed. 

“ T was so astounded at his tone 
and manner, in declaring his resolu- 
tion, that | could scarcely essay one 
effort to reason or remonstrate with 
him. 

“ * You have,’ said he, in answer to 
what I did say, ‘got from me more 
than I ever got from my father—an 
education. Now, go and work, as | 
did, for your living.’ 

“Tt was a very wet and stormy 
evening in the end of October, two 
hours after sunset, when we brothers 
quitted the house where we first saw 
the light, to seek another home. We 
bent our steps to the residence of a 
poor relation, who lived seven miles 
north of London. We were wet to 
the skin when we arrived, and made 
our case known. As there were no 
beds ready for our reception, we sat 
up by the fire. My brother next to 
me in age was the most affected and 
fatigued. 
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* Avarice,” he exclaimed, ‘ has 
frozen his heart, and congealed his 
blood! Oh God! how cold I am! 

“ He then, placing his hands over 
his face, bent his head to his knees, 
and in that position fell into a sleep. 
Oh! how have my feelings castigated 
me since for allowing him to do so! 
He awoke shivering and chilly ; the 
sleep he had indulged in was the pre- 
cursor of the sleep of death. In less 
than a week afterwards, he was re- 
moved from a cruel and thoughtless 
world. 

“ Of my younger brother I know 
no more than that subsequently, in 
a fit of desperation, he enlisted into 
the East India Company’s service, 
and left England. 

* As to myself, I was still buoyant 
in spirits, though full of bitterness 
and rancour against my only sur- 
viving parent; burning with rage, | 
resolved never to apply to him or 
acknowledge him ever afterwards. 
In my pride I denounced him as a 
mean-spirited mechanic, devoid of 
any touch of soul, and thus in a 
short time brought myself to look 
on him as a being despicable in 
nature, and an object only for my 
detestation. I acknowledge that this 
was a feeling 1 ought to have avoided, 
as it tended to lower the moral feel- 
ing, and deteriorate the character. 

“ Without any one whom [ re- 
spected, and whose feeling 1 should 
hurt by wandering from the path of 
social duties, | commenced a sort of 
predatory life. It is, however, due 
to myself to say, that | made several 
efforts, without success, to employ 
my talents in an honest calling. 

“ My poor relative could do no- 
thing for me, beyond affording me 
shelter in the house. I had to seck 
my own means of subsistence from 
day to day, still I felt no disposition 
to run into the miry path of evil- 
doing. My first departure from strict 
integrity was at a_billiard-table, 
where I had re meg ed picked up a 
few shillings a-day by my superior 
play at the ; game. 

“ After leaving the table one 
evening, I was addressed by a very 
gentlemanly- looking man, who said, 

‘You play a fine game, sir; it 
must have cost a good patrimony for 
the attainment. ‘The skill of playing 
well is not easily acquired.’ 

“The word patrimony rung in my 
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ear. ‘ Patrimony,’ I replied, ‘I have 
never had, or ever shall have.’ The 
word was used with a view of coming 
to the state of my finances at once. 

“The man that is born to mis- 
fortune,’ he replied, ‘ ought not to 
throw away such a talent as you 
possess. If I could play as well as 
you can, | should soon be a richer 
man. 

‘To make a calling,’ [ rejoined, 
‘of it, would, I fear, be but an in- 
diffe rent sort of living.’ 

‘| beg your pardon, retorted 
he; ‘ there is no want of monied 
c — to feed on in this Babylon. 

act, skill at the game, and con- 
Soe are the raw materials, out 
of which gold may be manufactured.’ 

*The blood must be cold indeed,’ 
I replied, ‘ that sins from reflection 
and calculation. You mean, I pre- 
sume, that I should disguise my play, 
and wait for heavy bets ?” 

Precisely so,’ continued my 
tempter. ‘When there are a certain 
number of pigeons to be shot, it 
matters not to the birds who pulls 
the trigger—they are already doomed. 
So it is with fools; better or worse 
provided with cash, the town swarms 
with them. They are ever on the 


wing, and are the natural prey of 


those who have a stomach to feed, 
and possess the talent to bring them 
down. ‘They cannot escape; if you 
don't shoot them, others will. “In- 
deed, some of the cullies are such 
asses, that you have only to open 
your bag, and they will fly into it. 

‘*But, sir,’ I answered. ‘ there are 
od Sins as honest and dishonest 
means of obtaining a living.’ 

“6 Ay, ay!’ he continued, ‘ I see 
you are not yet out of your horn- 
book ; but there lies the great volume 
of the world open before you, every 
page is filled with interest: read it; 
no man need remain a novice twenty- 
four hours in this town. In every 
square, street, court, or alley, the 
onied man laughs in his sleeve at 
his poor but honest neighbour. 
Come ! we will have a glass of punch 
together, while I translate a few 
pages of this book to you.’ 

“Staying that evening late at a 
tavern, my new acquaintance gave 
me an invitation to take a bed at his 
house. ‘Time had fled so fast while 
[ had been taken up with his con- 
versation, that [ was glad to accept 
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the offer. One taste of Circe’s cup 
will poison the stream of a whole 
life, yet this time I was not an easy 
conquest ; for a long period I stood 
fast by the post of virtue, and argued 
the question with surprising moral 
courage. My adversary, however, 
one by one, battered down, with what 
he called his utile logic, every barrier 
within which I had cireumvallated 
myself. He spun and spread his web 
so artistically, that I was soon en- 
tangled. 

“'The following morning my patron 
laid me under further obligation, by 
introducing me to his tailor. Need 
1 say that he was a black-leg, and 
one profusely liberal in giving his 
orders to tradesmen ? 

“Tle was of the opinion of the 
Chinese, that nine-tenths of the world 
are minocular, and he acted on it 
with success. 

* Assume a meckness,’ said he, 
emphatically, ‘and a gentleness of 
demeanour, now so conventionally 
fashionable ; give your natural, ani- 
mal spirits, a soporifie draught; be- 
come as listless as a love-sick girl ; 
never appear obtrusive ; if you would 
have overtures from others, you must 
establish a character for being a gen- 
tleman ; and this can only be done 
by moving as if you were made of 
wax, and afraid of defacement by 
contact with others. What if your 
meekness be that of a cat for pro- 
vender, or of a judge for affected 
gentleness, it will only be apparent 
to the few, always answering your 
purpose with the many. Give all 
parties you meet with full credit for 
gullibility. One sole condition of 
the mind is, however, indispensable, 
even under your mild bearing, and 
that is—audacity, vulgus, impudence. 
Study common-places, and do not 
appear to be better informed than 
your opponents. Give an oiliness to 
all you do or say, while you keep 
the ‘tongue prepared to well defend 
yourself if attacked. Mount your 
horse properly, when necessary, and 
you may soon have the whole under 
your feet.’ 

“J was taught, and proved an 
apt scholar. Our gains were for 
some time great, but the sun does 
not always shine, cither on the un- 


just or the just. 


“ All glory runs but a course ; 
it rises, culminates, and then hastily 
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sets. Although we took every pre- 
caution to avoid the appearance of 
being connected, the secret of our 
confederacy soon got wind, when we 
were soon posted as blacklegs by 
those who had lost their money. 

“ | was somewhat surprised that 
my colleague had changed his resi- 
dence three times within the year, 
especially as he was married and had 
a family, but as yet I had only seen 
him in one character. In a short 
time he procured me a situation in a 
merchant's house, recently opened in 
Fenchurch Street. 

“ I was surprised, but was rejoiced 
to be placed in a way of obtaining 
an honest livelihood. Circumstances, 
however, still invested my path, and 
circumvented the realisation of fruits 
from good intentions. 

* Bad company, I have before re- 
marked, is generally fatal to those 
who are found in it; extraordinary 
as it may appear to the unsophisti- 
cated, professed swindlers always 


prefer employing innocent agents as 
clerks and servants to fill offices in 
their establishments, to subordinate 
colleagues. 

I was so engaged; my cyes, 


however, were soon opened to the 
whole system, ultimately becoming 
one of the principals in the company. 

“ For the information of the judges 
and the ends of justice, there is one 
fact 1 am especially anxious to make 
known; one which, at the moment 
[ write, weighs heavily on my mind. 
It is this; that our company, during 
the period of my connexion with 
them, transported thirteen individu- 
als, their employés. All swindling 
companies contemplate, even from 
the first hour of employing their 
servants, the transporting of them ; 
that is, when the parties become too 
well acquainted with the nature of 
the establishment, and the kind of 
transactions in which they are made 
auxiliaries, their employers deem it 
prudent to effectually ship them off 
out of the way. More especially if 
these agents manifest any disposition 
to be troublesome to them ; in most 
cases, however, after a certain period, 
they think it desirable to bring the 
criminal law to bear on them. 

“ This is generally effected by en- 
trapping the party into some act of 
appropriation of property to their 
own use, on which a criminal pro- 
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secution may be instituted. I am 
ashamed to say, that when a plot of 
this nature fails them, prosecutions 
of a more disgraceful character are 
got up. 

“One instance that occurred in 
our company may suffice to illustrate 
the practice generally. At the time 
of which I speak, we had four houses 
open for working our operations; 
in one was a clerk, who had been 
long enough employed to fathom 
their connexion and plans.  Pre- 
suming on his position and the ability 
he possessed to annoy us, he became 
loose and extravagant in his habits, 
and at length went so far as to hold 
out a threat to us, which sealed his 
doom: his removal from the country 
was instantly resolved on. For this 
purpose he was given a check of ten 
pounds, and desired to obtain the 
cash for it; at the same time he was 
handed a note to leave in his way 
back at a branch firm, connected 
sub rosa with our own. Having 
received the ten pounds, he proceeded 
to leave the note; when he saw the 
gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
he knew him to be an active principal 
in the general concern. 

“ The clerk was then drawn into 
a conversation, in which he was led 
to expatiate on the remuneration he 
received for his services, complaining 
of its insufficiency. 

“* Well, well, said the person 
who was in the plot, ‘ I confess that 
it is hard, it shall be seen to, and, in 
the meantime, I will make it up by 
a douceur out of my own pocket; 
pretending at the same time to feel 
for money, continuing, ‘I have no 
cash at this moment, but I'll come 
down to the house and see about 
your having ten pounds given you 
in the course of the day.’ 

“The unwary clerk, who was never 
much accustomed to handle cash, or 
too soon receive his wages, thought 
he would not, if possible, let slip the 
present moment. 

“*T have, sir, he replied, ‘ just 
received that sum belonging to our 
own firm.’ 

“* That is @ propos enough,’ an- 
swered his destroyer; ‘ keep it as 4 
bonus, and take a week's holydays, 
I'll undertake to make it all right 
when I see the parties.’ 

“Three days subsequently, the 
clerk was in Newgate under a charge 
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the firm of 
Bowen, Gibson, and Com- 


of embezzlement on 
Messrs. 
pany 

‘The story of his being at an- 
other establishment, and having an- 
other person’s sanction for the ap- 
propriation of the ten pounds to his 
own use, together with some remarks 
about swindling transactions, only 
tended, as it always does at the Old 
Bailey, to aggravate his guilt in the 
eyes of the court, and increase the 
severity of the sentence. This man 
was transported for fourteen years.* 

“ Whatever may be thought by 
traders of companies or bands of 
swindlers, they, in fact, on the whole, 
effect much less mischief to society 
in bodies than when spread over the 
country on their individual opera- 
tions. 

“ A company, or even a few swin- 
dlers combined, rarely continue faith- 
ful or honest in their dealings with 
each other long together ; those who 
obtain possession of the largest share 
of plunder on any single transaction 
are sure, the first opportunity offered, 
to retain it, and break with their 
previous auxiliaries. 

*}rom these causes it was that I 
was never for any length of time 
together connected with a party, 
however well organised. Off and on 
[ have had many associates; but the 
principal part of my operations have 
been conducted single-handed, or 
with only a single partner. 

“ At one period I was four years 
making the tour of England, the 
happiest and least agitated of all my 
life. I started with the nom de 
guerre of Major St. Aubin, in the 
Austrian service. I affected to be 
travelling for the purpose of writing 
atour in England; but latently en- 
couraged the idea which followed me 
somehow wherever I moved, of being 
employed by the Austrian govern- 
ment on a political mission. In this 
disguise I moved from town to town ; 
and for one who was unendowed 
with patrimony, lived in luxury. I 
attired myself in a fanciful, gaudy 
uniform, wearing enormous mous- 
taches. 1 always made the principal 
inn of the town my head-quarters, 
depending on my appearance, address, 
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and conversational powers, for an 
introduction to the principal inhabi- 
tants of the place. Billiard-tables 
and coffee-rooms were the inlets to 
society. Paying my way at first, 1 
generally succeeded in obtaining the 
entire confidence of the landlord and 
the tradesmen that visited the house, 
and most frequently could stay long 
enough at a place te obtain credit, 
and thereby improve my condition, 
without incurring the slightest risk 
of stepping into the pit of the law. 

“ T learned to perform on several 
instruments, and could exert my 
vocal powers with some effect ; with 
these accomplishments, and my know- 
ledge of the world, I generally, after 
the first ground was broken up, 
found myself courted, and obtained 
free access to the most wealthy trades- 
men and others of the town. J 
would not, in my present situation, 
appear to draw on myself a charge 
of egotism; but so well did I play 
my part, that I have often been ad- 
dressed by my inn-keepers, and de- 
sired not to distress myself regarding 
my unsettled accounts with them, as 
I gave them more than an equivalent 
in my company and the custom | 
brought to the house. Further, 
though I may not be believed in the 
forthcoming prosaic times, I have 
often met with tradesmen in one 
town who had been sufferers in an- 
other, who stated to me that they 
did not regard the loss of their 
money so much as my society, and 
that if I would again visit the town 
I should be well received; adding, 
that it was a pity I left, as they were 
sure nobody would molest me. 

* The monotony of country towns 
was often, too, relieved by invitations 
to spend weeks together at some 
isolated residence, where I amused 
myself with shooting and fishing, 
according to the season. Still, as 
may be supposed, I always left my 
debts in the rear of my retreat; till 
at length 1 had so far covered the 
country with my fame, as to make it 
expedient it should die, and this | 
effected by killing myself in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

“ Renown may be very agreeable 
to those who covet it, but it did not 


the celebrated swindler, over whose conviction, subsequent transporta- 


tion, and flogging on board the hulks, Sir Peter Laurie triumphed so much, is said 
to have transported upwards of twenty of his employés. 
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answer my purpose ; so I caused the 
following paragraph to be inserted 
in an Essex paper, as being more 


certain to attract the attention of 


the metropolitan journals, and from 
thence go the whole round of the 
provincial papers :— 


«* A Caution.—Last Thursday morn- 
ing a case of poisoning occurred in this 
town through the carelessness of a 
chemist’s shopman. ‘The very celebrated 
Major St. Aubin, of swindling notoriety, 
having honoured our town with a visit, 
and feeling bimself indisposed from the 
previous evening’s debauch, requested 
the waiter at the inn where he was stay- 
ing, to procure him a dose of Epsom 
salts. The chemist’s shopman, little in- 
tending to confer a benefit on society, 


gave the waiter in mistake an ounce of 


oxalic acid, which the major swallowed 
at a draught, and almost instant death 
ensued, precluding the possibility of his 
old acquaintances in the provincial towns 
having another visit from him,’ 


“This paragraph, as I expected, 
had ample circulation throughout 


the country; and, as a matter of 


course, like other dead persons, I 
was soon forgotten. 

“T now took the map, and pricked 
out all the towns where I had not 


previously been, or was, I supposed, 


but little known. I then attired 
myself in a new uniform, consisting 
of a blue military frock-coat, the 
seams being covered with broad gold 
lace, and the button-holes worked 
to match; white cassimere trousers, 
also braided; and a large fur cap, 
with a broad gold band. My name 
and title were Count Orliff, as before 
from Germany, and making the tour 
of England. As the range of action 
was much circumscribed by my pre- 
vious peregrinations, my second flight 
continued only for one year, when 
the metropolis again afforded me a 
shelter. 

“Such are the outlines of the life 
of one not yet quite six-and-thirty 
years of age. Much of detail has 
been omitted, which, had it been 
published, would rather have tended 
to corrupt, as well as inform society, 
of the various ways extravagant and 
profligate men, when in need, resort 
to for the purpose of obtaining money. 
L conclude with a few observations 
on the last ill-fated transaction. My 
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funds were getting low, when meeting 
an old associate, he informed me that 
he and another were about to do 
business again in the city, and that 
same day a spec was to come off. 
It appeared that the party I met had 
recently become acquainted with a 
bankrupt trader who had, up to the 
time of his failure, had an account 
with a banker, and that he thought 
this an opportunity not to be lost, 
as a check drawn by one who had, 
up to a very short period before, 
kept cash at the house, when given 
in payment for goods purchased, 
could not in law be considered a 
fraud. The bristles, as we have seen, 
were the goods to be obtained; 
doubting their own tact in completing 
the adventure satisfactorily, I was 
offered a share to assist in the manage- 
ment of it; and I now confess that | 
thought the purchase regularly esta- 
blished, or I should not have gone to 
the extremity I did; nor am I now 
quite sure that the law has not been 
strained to gratify the traders of this 
city, amongst whom the spirit of 
revenge is ever rife when their 
pockets are affected. 

“ However it may be determined 
as regards my fate, [I avail myself of 
this opportunity to thank the ordi- 
nary for his anxious attention to me, 
regretting at the same time that | 
cannot gratify him by acknowledging 
the justice of the sentence. 

“| have confessed my offences to 
the world, and shall acknowledge my 
sins to God; but I cannot die with 
a lie in my mouth, as [I fear too 
many previous occupants of these 
cells have done. ‘To admit the right 
of man to destroy the life of man, in 
my opinion would be to commit a 
new sin. By the way, why should 
it be thought so desirable for con- 
demned persons to make this acknow- 
ledgment? Do those who inflict 
the punishment doubt their right to 
do so, and are glad to seize the ex- 
pressions forced from a broken mind 
at the moment of death to appease 
the public voice against the practice, 
and justify themselves to their own 
consciences ?” 

This offender was not called on to 
attest his resolution: he was re- 
spited, and subsequently transported 
for life. 
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SPECIMEN LEADERS OF A WOULD-BE EDITOR. 
To Ottver Yorker. 


Sir,—Being desirous of an editorship to any one of thirteen journals, in all of 
which a vacancy has lately occurred, I made a written application for the ap- 
pointment. I accompanied my letter with a specimen-article written upon 
some topic of the day, and composed, as far as I was able, in the usual style 
and form of diction of each. Sir, I am afraid that newspaper proprietors are 
like the managers of theatres. I believe they have all got a form of refusal 
to unknown applicants ; at least, I have received from each of them a letter con- 
taining very nearly the same identical words. ‘They all—regretted—a pre- 
vious application — engagement completed —extreme talent—name noted in 
event of future vacancy —and all were, “ with respect,” my most obedient and 
very humble servant. Iam, therefore, thrown upon the world of letters, 
without a hope of employment. May I then entreat your compassionate 
consideration ? I have only had sixpence-worth of bread, diluted with tea 
made in the iron-ladle chained to my parish-pump, for my last six break- 
fasts. My dinners have been still more humble, for on four days I have had 
nothing but a stomach full of gravel-soup,—in other words, a walk along the 
Mall of St. James's Park, and a smell and a look at a cook-shop window. 
Pray, insert these rejected articles in your columns, and place them promi- 
nently ; they may attract notice, and induce some charitable individual to 
send me a pound or two, or to get up a subscription-purse for the poor starving 
author. If you are as hardhearted as the conductors of the stamped press, 
you will drive me to make application to Mr. Alderman Gibbs at the 
Mansion House. ‘To him, judging by the past, I have only to declare that I 
am an unfortunate author, to engage his sympathy, support, and a sovereign. 
I am, Sir, ‘‘ with respect,” your very obedient, humble Servant, 


1 Misery Court 
FOR THE ARGUS. 


“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus 
mus.” 


As we all along predicted, and as we 
all along foretold (see The Argus 
every where for the last twelve 
months), every thing has turned out 
just as we said it would. The fools 
talked of a combination between the 
master-scavengers and the dustmen. 
We continually kept lending a deaf 
ear to it; not in any peculiar belief 
as to the double-distilled honesty of 
either the scavengers or the dustmen, 
but simply because we just go the 
length of giving both parties credit 
for so much small cunning as to know 
that any union between them would 
beallhumbug. Coalitions have never 
answered in polities, religion, nor in 
any thing else. Set a Papist and a 
so-called Protestant together; they 
are sure to fight, or to pull one 
another's eyes out. Put a coster- 
monger and a regular out-and-out 
greengrocer into partnership, and 
before three months are over, Sir 
Frederick Roe will have had to settle 
their differences. So, now, put “ Dust, 


Epruraim TAckLetoo. 


, Hungary Street, near Poets’ Corner. 


oh!” and “ Mud, oh!” together, and 
a fine thumping fist-full of Liverpool 
coats of arms, Anglicé, “ black eyes 
and bloody noses,” will, as sure as 
we write The Argus, be the upshot. 
The thing ain’t possible, as we said 
months ago; and the result will and 
must prove it, provided it be attempt- 
ed. We will just ask why it could 
ever have stood for any time ?— 

Ist. With regard to the differences 
of the trade ; the one’s a summer oc- 
cupation, the other’s a winter’s job. 
Marry winter to spring, and what do 
you make of it? Why, any goose 
will answer, A pretty kettle of fish 
about your ears for your trouble. 

2d. The rules of the trade won't 
allow it. Dust-oh is day-work ; 
Mud-oh night-work. Llere’s food 
with a vengeance for fun, fighting, 
and botheration. 

3d. The country won't stand it. 
And why? Why, because we are 
upon the eve ofa revolution. The 
pillar of the domestic household tot- 
ters—the alarm is spreading —deep 
dissatisfaction reigns throughout the 
land—the farmers are ruined-—ma- 
nufacturers bankrupts—trade sus- 
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pended — washerwomen have turned 
out; won’t work without two extra 
glasses of gin a-day. <A crisis is com- 
ing —coming —it has come ; and we 
will all be swallowed up in the gulf 
of universal destruction. 

We foretold all this long ago. 
People mighty wise in their gener- 
ation doubted us; but they'll find, to 
their cost, that there will be nothing 
to doubt when they are swallowed up, 
and we along with them: for “ unfor- 
tinatly,” as Jock Campbell pronounces 
it, the country has come to this state 
that nothing can save it but poor 
old dead-and-gone Yorke’s prescrip- 
tion for the broths of boys at the 
other side of the Herring-pond,— 
twenty-four hours’ submersion under 
water in the English Channel. 

If we are to have achance, let this 
be done at once. Cut the painter— 
off we go—and we'll come up again 
with that which one party in the 
state sadly wants—clean faces. We'll 
get rid of the refuse ; the dirty, filthy, 
sickening dross will sink to the bot- 
tom, and the winds of heaven will 
blow the filthy scum off the surface. 
‘The nation, then, has a chance. We 
shall then be in a condition to kick, 
lick, and trounce the Johnny Cra- 
pauds, and the Yankee Doodles. 
(My eyes! won't they catch it if we 
pitch into them xudlus error,—and 
no mistake ?) 

We know very well that, before 
another week is out, this plan will 
appear as original in some country 
paper. We are too much accustom- 
ed to this kind of scurvy treatment 
to think about it. We have been too 
long the sole source from which every 
topic that interests every one is de- 
rived, to be affected by any fresh in- 
justice. Let them go on in their 
career of petty pilfering without ac- 
knowledgment. We can afford it, 
‘and more too, from the stock of in- 
formation which nobody else can get 
at but ourselves. Before now, we 
have written and described things 
and events before they have actually 
occurred. Who but ourselves can do 
that, we should like to know ? 


FOR THE EXAMINER. 
“* Full of wise saws and modern 
instances.” 
The Little Stronger or Little Weaker 
Question —Sir Edward Nobody’s re- 


ply to Lord Rhodomontade’s note of 
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the 8th of October very materially 
shifts the object of the combination. 
The original ground for putting his 
nose into it was, that the withdraw- 
ing-room is the key to the dressing- 
room, and by the back-staircase to 
the coach-house and stables. There- 
fore was it necessary to remove Mr. 
Jobson, the butler, from so menacing 
a position. The moment this object 
appeared to be in process of fulfil- 
ment, it had served the turn required 
of it. The ground is now shifted ; 
preparations are made for a new pro- 
position, that the terminus to be had 
in view is the very ideal one of the 
invigoration of the front drawing- 
room. The “little more or less ques- 
tion” is thus changed for the * little 
stronger or the little weaker question.” 
There was danger that with Jobson’s 
expulsion would tumble the cause of 
quarrel; but the cricket-ball is hit 
by the watchful bat of Sir Edward 
Nobody, and is, as it were, flung 
against Jobson, who is ensconced in 
the underground premises. 

it may be said that it was not for 
the combination to make a surrender 
of any of Higgledy-piggledy’s rights, 
whatever they may be, in the with- 
drawing-room ; but it was quite com- 
petent for the combination to declare 
to their neighbour and ally that they 
would not aid Higgledy in any inva- 
sion of the coach-house and stables, 
and that the precautionary measure 
was accomplished by the expulsion of 
Jobson from the withdrawing-room, 
and that further it could not in con- 
science proceed. 

The pretext that the combination 
will limit themselves to advising Mr. 
Higgledy-piggledy is a farce broader 
than farce—it is a burlesque, with a 
mixture of grossness and absurdity. 
Whatever advice is offered is sure to 
be returned back in an invitation for 
the police ; and, indeed, without any 
prompting, Higgledy is likely enough 
to fancy that a little more ruin to 
Jobson is necessary to the restoration 
of his own invigoration. With this 
combination at his back, and aided 
by the police, he has every tempt- 
ation to give unbounded latitude to 
his desire both for vengeance and re- 
covering of his dressing-room, and 
coach-house, and stables. But let him 
remember, the more he gets by police 
aid, the more police aid will he re- 
quire to maintain it. To give a long- 
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ing-cap to an expectant matron is a 
most dangerous present ; and this the 
combination does, in intimating that 
their assistance is at the service of 
Higgledy, if his desires seem fit to 
them. 

It is Sir Edward's infatuation to 
believe that Higgledy can be restored 
to the vigorous possession of his house 
again. He has been led to this cre- 
dence by the letter of Stop-at-nothing 
who declares that it is both possible 
and certain. 

Has Nobody discovered the secret 
of grinding young again, and of re- 
storing vigour in the place of the 
crackling-cackling of old age, by pip- 
ing all hands to slaughter, and calling 
the dead men to get up and be alive 
again? Like the witches in Macbeth, 
we see him throw things into the boil- 
ing caldron ; but what comes out of 
it but empty air? A jenny-ass has 
not a lion for her cub! 

The Higgledy-piggledy combina- 
tion has the fault of the cannoneer, 
who could not fire the feu de joie upon 
the arrival of the king—its imprac- 
ticability : 

“ Higgledy-piggledy climbed up a high 
tree, 

Higgledy-piggledy fell down and broke 

his knee ; 

All the queen’s doctors, and forty score 

more, 

Couldn't set Higgledy- -piggledy’s limb 

as it was before.’ 


It is curious enough that whilst the 
lliggledy-piggledy combination pro- 
pose so much for Higgledy- -piggledy 
which they cannot manage, that they 
do not give a proof of their zeal by 
doing what they can. It is an edify- 
ing fact, that three of them who so 
reprobate Jobson, have got a slice of 
Iliggledy’s estate in the country, of 
which each says—nothing. It is the 
fable of the wolf and the ass. Jobson 
is the ass, and the weakest robber. 

But to return to the restoration of 
the house to Higgledy, it is the most 
preposterous proposition ever mooted. 
Nobody is precisely like the man who 
makes a small hole for his small fowl 
to come out, a large hole for his large. 
The small would have been ample for 
his purpose. 

Swift's advice to servants is to save 
the thing of small worth, and to sa- 
crifice the thing of greater value. 
Sir Edward applies the candle-flame 
to Jobson; he uses the actual cau- 
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tery to his wealthy and powerful 
neighbour. ‘To make a little man 
great, he makes a great man little. 
Rather than not embody his project, 
he would set the whole street to pull 
each others’ ears—and this on the 
plea of keeping it quiet! The in- 
terests of Higgledy form his day- 
dreams and his nightly visions. He 
is practically the master of Higgledy, 
not of his own household. Let him, 
then, in luck’s name, leave his pre- 
sent scene, and take up his quarters 
at the scene of his anxiety. He can 
blow bubbles from soap-suds there 
without intermission ! 


FOR THE GLOBE. 


“« Mild as the moonbeams.” 
Introduction in Artaxerxes. 

A leading journal, which appears 
on six mornings of every week in the 
year, has published this day, amongst 
its editorial articles, one that, not- 
withstanding the disinclination we at 
all times feel to the employment of 
any terms that do not belong to the 
milk-and-water school, we cannot 
designate by any other epithet than 
that of “violent.” In using this ad- 


jective, we will, we trust, be pardoned 


for expressing én limine that we do so 
altogether upon our own responsi- 
bility. We have neither sought for 
nor obtained permission to give it 
circulation ; and in availing ourselves 
of it, as most expressive of the state 
of our feelings, we couple with it 
this explanation, which we feel to be 
due to our readers, who naturally 
look to our columns in the certainty 
that they will only contain that which 
is dull and gentle. We have not ob- 
tained the appellation of the God of 
Love, nor do we wish to retain it, 
without a conviction on our own mind 
that we have justly earned it. 

The journal to which we have al- 
luded im the preliminary paragraph 
of this article accuses the Brass- 
knockers and Street-door-bells Pre- 
servation Society of “causing anarchy, 
riot, and rebellion, by their insane 
and frantic violence.” It is also as- 
serted that we, as their accredited 
organ, have “ added to the present 
state of insecurity, by reporting at 
full length, and referring in our lead- 
ing articles to, the speeches of the 
members.” Accused as we are thus 
personally, it behoves us, instead of 
designating this assertion a mistake, 
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to call it by a much harsher appella- 
tion. To us it appears to partake 
much more ofa wilful, predetermined, 
and obstinate deviation from fact, than 
of any other element of nature. But 
it is not our intention to suffer a mat- 
ter of a personal nature to interfere 
with us. We prefer to tamely suffer 
an insult rather than be deterred from 
the advocacy which we feel to be due, 
both on public and private grounds, 
to the Brass-knockers and Street- 
door-bells Preservation Society. We 
therefore, without further preface 
(having made two already), proceed 
to notice the accusation vouchsafed 
against the respected members of that 
highly intelligent and very useful 
body. 

It is difficult to understand the 
consistency of the writer who accuses 
the Society of being guilty of “ insane 
and frantic violence.” Surely it must 
be within the writer’s recollection 
that, not more than a month since, 
the subjoined words figured conspi- 
cuously, and in the most prominent 
part of his paper:—‘“ The Brass- 
knockers and Street-door-bells Pre- 
servation Society consists exclusively 
of stupid dolts, remarkable only for 
one peculiarity —their indomitable 
pusillanimity.”. We remarked, in 
our usual namby-pamby style, at the 
time, upon its incorrectness, not to 
say injustice ; and we clearly proved 
that it was an attempt made to raise 
an outcry against the body at large, 
because the Committee was induced, 
through a hope that leniency might 
not be misplaced, to request the ma- 
gistrate before whom the first case 
was tried and decided to inflict a 
mild, or rather a nominal punish- 
ment, upon the individuals who were 
convicted of this terrible outrage 
against morality, public order, and 
undisturbed repose. It was a just 
and a natural hope to indulge in; 
and we are free to acknowledge that 
we could see nothing in it which was 
not to our apprehensions a result of 
that which we consistently advocate— 


a very abundant flow of the milk of 


lackadaisiness. 

The attack in this morning's paper 
proceeds from some mysterious and 
to us unfathomable cause. Can it be 
that the writer or his brother is one 
of the parties implicated in the pro- 
ceedings which are now in rapid 
progress towards consummation ? Or 
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is it his father, his uncle, his nephew, 
or his cousin? We simply throw 
this hint out; and if we are wrong, 
or that we have given the slightest 
cause for action of libel, we shall not 
hesitate to eat our own words, and to 
offer the most ample apologies and 
reparation that are in our power. 
Our columns shall be freely open for 
that purpose. 

From whatever cause, however, 
that the attack may proceed, it is pro- 
per we should assert that it is unjust 
on the score of opinion, and incorrect 
in the matter of fact. The Brass- 
knockers and Street-door-bells Pre- 
servation Society is enlisted exclu- 
sively under the banner of good order, 
public decorum, and good-will to all 
men. It rests its claim to universal 
patronage upon the broad basis of 
public opinion ; and if, in the fearless 
discharge of an imperative duty, its 
members are called upon to do that, 
or those things which in their indi- 
vidual capacities they might hesitate 
or be reluctant to perform, they are 
a fortiori entitled to the support and 
encouragement of every properly 
disposed person in the community. 
The journal to which these remarks 
are addressed should attach import- 
ance to them. Like every thing we 
write, they are well worthy of his 
consideration. We shall conclude 
with the advice to him to remember 
and profit by the line of the poet — 


« Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 


FOR THE JOUN BULL. 


Things have hitherto gone on to- 
lerably smooth with Sharpeye, the 
new beadle of St. Flummery With- 
out. More’s the wonder! ‘The abo- 
minable and lees-of-porter redolent 
penny-piece and ultra-brass press 
have naturally assailed his address 
to the vestry on the occasion of his 
election. There is not an exception 
to the whole bundle of them attri- 
buting it to fear and a desire to stand 
well with the other party. ‘The proof 
of the pudding, however, is in the 
eating ; to which we would add, “ and 
first in the boiling.” He may find, 
to his cost, the just possible case of 
his new friends throwing him over in 
the very identical fashion of his old 
ones. 

Next in importance to the speech 
of Sharpeye has been the statement 

a 
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of the defeated candidate, Nogo. 
Never in the annals of parish legis- 
lation was there greater diversity 
than in the respective statements of 
Messieurs Sharpeye and Nogo. Each 
was above-board and unreserved ; 
but there is, as every body knows. 
an important difference in above- 
boardism and unreservedism. In 
this lies the cream as well as the 
skim-milk of both their statements. 
Nogo plainly told his friends that 
his tactics were like his name, no go. 
Sharpeye, on the contrary, talked, 
and talked well, about zeal for the 
future, desire to please all parties 
(there’s the rub!), and his deter- 
mination to prevent the parish boys 
from playing marbles in the church- 
yard on Sundays. ‘This was honest 
and undisingenuous; and for his 
statement, as far as it goes upon this 
hinge of the question, he deserves 
credit. Nogo says every thing would 
have been on the sunny side of the 
street for him, if the election had 
heen postponed for another fortnight. 


He had no idea of the necessity of 


taking time by the forelock. He put 
off and put off the very coat and 
breeches of his expectations, until 
exactly and precisely that time until 
it was too late to use them. He 
concludes by stating that at the next 
annual election (for, thanks to the 
modern spirit of the times, the te- 
nure of a beadle’s office is a year, the 
certain forerunner of annual parlia- 
ments—may we never live to see 
them!) he will be better prepared, 
and there is not a doubt of his 
gaining. 

Well, this is laughing, cheerful 
grinning, open talking. The whole 
parish, forsooth and Gad-a-mercy ! 
is to be kept alive, that Mr. Nogo 
may stalk forth to the contest again. 
We know not which to admire the 
most, the folly of Mr. Nogo, who 
thinks to bully the majority, or the 
worse than folly which leads him to 
neglect his trade of greengrocer, the 
administration of his cabbages, and 
the turning over of his lemons to 
save them from the dry-rot. <All for 
what, too? Why, that he may 
be prepared at the next election. 

“May be he would be afther re- 
membering,” as a joint of the tail 
elegantly has it (sic. in orig.), “ the 
bating ” he had last week. Mercy 
on us! what a 
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‘“* Fee-fa-fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman's 
thumb,” 


he would have made, if he had lived 
in the time of Jack the Giant-killer 
and his seven-leagued boots ! 

Pooh! Pooh! and Pooh! again 
say we, with all the respect due to 
the person of Mr. Nogo. ‘The man’s 
crowing on his molehill-sized dung- 
hill is catching, and sets one a-crow- 
ing too, and that from a mound of 
sroper and magnificent proportions. 
Why, the fellow’s a greater fool than 
the old Jew “ garment-dealer,” who 
gave five bob and a “ joe” for a pair 
of kerseys worth thirteen twelve- 
penny silver pieces. He concentrates 
in himself not only “ Judy” herself, 
but all Judy’s maternal and paternal 
relations. 

Well, this world is a queer one! 
The last tint of ink used in writing 
the foregoing was scarcely expended, 
when we received the circular which 
Sharpeye has issued. This, be it re- 
membered, is in addition to his ad- 
dress to the vestry. We copy it 
verbatim, literatim, et seriatim, but not 
seriosum, from the journal which first 
gave it to the public. Litera scripta 
manet. Let it first speak for itself, 
then we for it after :— 

‘**Gentlemen,—J.J.A. Henderson 8.8, 
Sharpeye presents his respects to the 
vestry. You are all, of course, aware 
that I have been elected beadle of this 
parish. In case, however, that you should 
not be, he hereby intimates it with his 
utmost deference. 

‘« My policy with respect to parochial 
government is known to vou. Sharpeye 
is anxious to keep a good look-out upon 
allmen, This, in my mind, i is the surest 
guarantee of good order, cleanliness, and 
respectability. 

** It was under this conviction that he 
suffered himself to be put in nomination. 
I pursued the opposite course to that 
adopted by Mr. Nogo; hence was | 
elected. A compromise was offered to 
me. ‘This I, Mr. J. J. A. Henderson 
S. S. Sharpeye, rejected, because 1 was 
certain of victory. 1 felt myself jus- 
tified in keeping aloof from any thing 
having the appearance of coalition. ‘The 
result has evidenced the force of my fore- 
gone conclusion ; and I in consequence 
find a in the proud and distin- 
guished position that | now occupy. 

“‘T do not disguise from myself the 
importance of the duties that devolve 
upon me; but he feels assured that, in 
all trying circumstances of every kind, 
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[have only to seek your aid, counsel, 
and friendly advice, to obtain it. 

‘* Having thus most fully stated the 
course that I mean to pursue in con. 
nexion with the functions of my office, it 
remains but for me to conclude with the 
assurance of his being your very obedient, 
most faithful and humble servant, 

“J.J. A. Henperson 8. S. Suarreys.’ 


Lord Burleigh’s celebrated shake 
of the head (which, by the by, has 


latterly been curtailed two-thirds of 


its former proportions) is nothing to 
this. Well done Mr. J. J. A double 
S.Sharpeye! We had just done him 
every credit for candour, perspicuity, 
and straightforwardness, when out 
comes this preciousdocument. Verily, 
wise men are growing fools in this pip- 


ing time of peace and plentifulness of 


cheap and nasty knowledge. Well 
done, beadle of St. Flummery With- 
out! Don’t you wish you may get, 
“in all trying circumstances of every 
hind, the aid, counsel, and friendly 
advice,” you expect to? Funny 
times these, when the vestry is called 
upon to act as secondaries to the 
authority of a beadle! 

Mr. A. with the double S. Sharp- 
eye has a troublesome task to per- 
form, and that’s the long and the 
short of it, and no mistake. He 
must bamboozle the vestry —that is, 
if messieurs of the vestry will let 
him. We defer a few more last 
words upon this subject to a future 
occasion, 


FOR THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


It is with feelings of intense melan- 
choly, bordering almost on despair, 


that we announce, in that portion of 
our paper devoted to the registry of 


births, deaths, and marriages, the de- 
cease of John Ginginbetters, Esq. the 
eminent and distinguished licensed 
victualler, of Slowdeuce Square, Bo- 
rough. 

Our numerous readers are aware 
that he was familiarly known and 
addressed by his parlour customers 
as Jack Gin-and-bitters ; an appella- 
tion which no person, with the con- 
descension for which he was famous, 
laughed at more than Mr. Gingin- 
betters himself. 

As the history of the life of this 
eminent individual “ points a moral 
and adorns a tale” to the rising ge- 
neration of licensed victuallers and 
(if we may be permitted to include 
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them in the same sentence) beer- 
shop-keepers, we shall endeavour, in 
as suitable terms as our grief and 
space will permit, to pen a few 
remarks upon it. 

The subject of our record is, as 
his name implies, of foreign extrac- 
tion. His grandfather visited this 
country about ninety years since in 
the suite of the ambassador from the 
Emperor of Germany. Owing to the 
records having been removed to 
Austria at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, we are not able to state the 
capacity in which he served. Some 
persons assert that he acted as pri- 
vate secretary ; but the general belief 
is, and it would appear to derive au- 
thority from Mr. Ginginbetters’ own 
opinion, that he was second assistant 
to the third cook. ‘This gentleman 
had only been a short time in Eng- 
land when he became attached, with 
all the fervour of German enthusiasm, 
to Miss Puggblossom, who has been 
celebrated in some verses of by no 
means questionable merit in the old 
Lady's Magazine (the companion to 
the Gentleman's), about the close of 
the year 1752, or the commencement 
of 1753. The ardour of the lover 
was responded to by the young lady ; 
and they were eventually united 
(having been prev iously “ called ” 
on three successive Sundays) at the 
parish church of St. Margery Daw. 

This event decided Mr. Gingin- 
betters to remain in England. <As a 
natural consequence of this resolu- 
tion, when the ambassador returned 
to his own country, he did not ac- 
company him. 

The fruit of this union was seven 
daughters and fourteen sons. ‘The 
youngest was Edward, the father of 
the subject of the present memoir. 
From his earliest youth he gave un- 
mistakeable indications of a peculiar 
disposition. When not more than 
three years of age, he declared, in 
the lisping accents of infancy, that 
he was never so happy as when roll- 
ing in the kennels of the alleys which 
abounded in the neighbourhood 
where his parents resided. He was 
also a great mitcher ; and his roving 
propensities were so unbounded, that 
if he was employed in the filial duty 
of going for a quarter of an ounce of 
tea, or more frequently for a gill of 
rum, instead of going straight to the 
shop, he would make a détour of se- 
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veral miles. He was also on these 
occasions so absent, that he inva- 
riably let the money intrusted to 
him slip through his fingers. When 
sent from home to the day-school, it 
was necessary to chain him to one of 
his elder brothers, all of whom were 
most exemplary in their studies ; 
although, unfortunately, in after life, 
two of them were transported, and 
one of them was hanged for murder. 

At the age of fourteen he ran away 
to sea, and was not heard of for fifteen 
years after. At the expiration of this 
period he returned to England, where 
he found both his parents dead, and 
his family dispersed. One piece of 
good fortune attended him upon his 
return; for had he been one day 
later he would have missed the op- 
portunity of saying, in the condemn- 
ed cell of Newgate, farewell to his 
brother that was hanged for murder, 
and of witnessing his execution (which 
he did) on the following morning. 

The manner in which he obtained 
his wife, and his history for the first 
few months after marriage, is curious ; 
but as it would occupy more space 
than we can conveniently spare at 
present, we confine ourselves to ob- 
serving that, owing to his lady com- 
plaining to him upon several occa- 
sions, in no doubt affectionate, but 
certainly very strong terms, of the 
disgrace he brought upon himself by 
being perpetually drunk and fined 
by the magistrates of the metropo- 
litan and suburban districts, he dis- 
appeared one day, and has never since 
been heard of. 

The first record that we have of 
Mr. Ginginbetters is his being, toge- 
ther with his mother, an inmate of a 
large parochial establishment, erected 
for the reception of such of our fellow- 
citizens and countrymen as fall into 
the sere and yellow leaf of decay, and 
have a legal claim upon its benevo- 
lence. At the proper age he was 
sent to a school attached to this esta- 
blishment, where he was attired in a 
uniform of yellow smalls, grey-ribbed 
worsted stockings, short blue coat — 
or, perhaps, we should call it coatee 
—to the breast of which was affixed 
an oblong tin-plate, on which were 
engraved, in capitals, the words, 
“ Parish of St. Margery Daw, 401.” 
It was here that he imbibed the ru- 
diments of the English tongue, and 
that love of literature which, in his 
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manhood, manifested itself by a daily 
perusal, ab ovo usque ad malu, of the 
contents of this journal; to which, 
also, he was an occasional contributor 
—in its advertising columns. 

At the age of twelve he entered 
the service of the late Francis Sower- 
drops, Esq., the former proprietor of 
the “ Happy Widower,” in the hum- 
ble though honourable capacity of 
pewter-pot cleaner and errand-boy. 
He had not been long so engaged 
when the taproom-waiter very un- 
expectedly died one day. Mr. Sower- 
drops, from having early in life 
served in the army as a drummer, 
invariably adopted in his establish- 
ment the same system of promotion, 
which gives a step to every officer in 
the rank below that of the deceased. 
Acting upon this principle, he con- 
ferred the vacant waitership upon 
the senior potboy, and bestowed the 
potboyship upon the youthful Gin- 
ginbetters. 

It was not until he arrived at this 
rank of the profession that he exhi- 
bited any of those qualities for which 
he was distinguished in after life. 

Many of the older inhabitants still 
remember, and love to dwell upon, 
the fine, full, and hearty tone with 
which he cried out, in his one o’clock 
and evening journeys, “ Beer below !” 
and “ Pots below!” and the empas- 
sioned energy and noble bearing of 
the youth, as he threatened to 
“ chuck off the heads” of the little 
boys in the streets who made the 
futile attempt to imitate his voice 
and action. By the aid of a steady, 
unflinching eye, and an equally un- 
flinching arm, he rapidly acquired 
the valuable knack of pouring the 
beer from his own measures to those 
of the customers, with such a vast 
difference interposed between both 
vessels that full one-half was froth. 
This talent rendered him equally 
popular with his master and his mas- 
ter’s customers ; for the latter inva- 
riably esteem the various denomin- 
ations of beer by the amount of froth 
it contains ; an former could not 
fail to be satisfied, for whilst he 
charged (and, what is more, was paid) 
for a full pot, pint, or half-pint, as 
the case might be, he was not called 
upon to expend from his stock more 
than one-half of each respective 
quantity. 

As in the case of his father, we are 
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compelled to pass over, for want of 
space, all the intermediate grades of 
Mr. Ginginbetters’ life from this un- 
til the time that he wooed, gained 
the affections, and honourably mar- 
ried Martinetta, the second daughter 
of Mr. Sowerdrops, who established 
them in the house which he spi- 
ritually (his body not until Thurs- 
day next) quitted yesterday, to go to 
that bourn from which no traveller 
has as yet ever been known to 
return. 

Mr. Ginginbetters was very soon 
after his marriage called upon, by a 
sense of public duty, to take a highly 
conspicuous part in the domestic po- 
litics of his country. His début as an 
orator was at a meeting convened by 
a requisition, which received the sig- 


natures of hundreds of thousands of 


British subjects in the course of a 
few hours. It was to consider the ini- 
quitous, abominable, outrageous, and 


terrific proposition of the minister of 
the day, to prevent the formation of 


that mixture of porter and ale com- 
monly known as half-and-half. Our 
blood even now boils at the bare re- 
collection of it; and it is not to be 
wondered at that a man gifted as Mr. 
Ginginbetters was should have eager- 
ly seized this as the occasion for a 
first display. His speech was a spe- 
cimen of transcendant eloquence, 
vigour, and sarcasm, that is probably 
unequalled in the annals of forensic 
debate. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer is said to have writhed so 
terrifically under the terrible apo- 
strophe addressed to him, especially 
that part of it in which Mr. Gingin- 
betters, alluding to the attack made 
upon him of being an interested party 
in the continuance of the practice, 
cried out, 


“ Let the gall'd jade wince, 
My withers are as yet unrun,’ 


that he kept his bed for a fortnight 
with a fever and ague; and a noble 
lord has declared that, next to his 
own speeches, it was the finest he 
had ever read. We may judge of its 
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effect by the fact that from that time 
to this, now nearly thirty years ago, 
the proposition has never since been 
thought of, aud no attempt has since 
been made to take away this valuable 
branch of their trade from the already 
deeply injured publicans. 

In the various and delicate inves- 
tigations before magistrates and juries 
of our countrymen, connected with 
the fearful crime of stealing pewter- 
pots, Mr. Ginginbetters took a con- 
spicuous and leading part. Upon one 
occasion, in consequence of the com- 
plimentary terms in which the ma- 
gistrate, before whom the police exa- 
mination was held, spoke of his public 
spirit, he resisted the offer of a sum- 
mary conviction, but brought the case 
to sessions, for which he had to pay 
22/., over and above the expenses 
allowed him as prosecutor. 

He was also the first person who 
brought to light the crimes (which 
we sincerely believe to be unparal- 
leled in the annals of Newgate or of 
villany, selecting, as he invariably 
does, the houses of publicans for 
plunder) of the man with the carpet- 
bag. Through Mr. Ginginbetters’ 
untiring exertions, the majesty of 
the law has been vindicated, the 
security of the empire at large, the 
peace of society, and, what is of infi- 
nitely more importance, the property 
of the trade, have been preserved ; for 
it will be remembered that this man 
(whom we shudder to think of) now 
expiates his misdeeds by a six-months’ 
punishment at the tread-mill. 

‘The immediate cause of the death 
of Mr. Ginginbetters, at the verdant 
age of fifty-four, was a fit of apoplexy, 
originating, as his medical advisers 
aver, from his having taken, the day 
before yesterday, only twelve instead 
of the fourteen “glasses of brandy and 
water to which he has been accus- 
tomed for the last thirty-five years. 
His widow is inconsolable ; and has 
already given orders for mourning, 
and a tombstone to be erected to his 
memory.* His children, of whom 
ten survive, are also in great grief. 


* We have been favoured, with a view to publication, with a copy of the epitaph 


(written by an eminent poet in the “ public” 


Mr. Gineinbetters’ tombstone : -- 


line) which it is proposed to inscribe on 


‘ Here lies the body of John Ginginbetters, 


A man of porter, 


ale, cider, also of letters. 


All his manifold virtues cannot be told 
In the short compass of this marble cold. 
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In the midst of our grief, however, it 
is consoling to reflect that the busi- 
ness will be carried on by his eldest 
son John, now the representative of 
the family. 








FOR THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 





The news from Camelia Japonica 
has arrived. It has for some days 
been anxiously expected. The Ja- 
ponicites have marched as far forward 
as Camelia. The Turco-Franciscans 
have gone from Camelia to the spot 
which the Japonicites have left. A 
battle was fought on the 16th ultimo. 
It was not decisive. ‘The number of 
killed on both sides was equal, all to 
one. ‘The exception was a Turco- 
Franciscan suttler. He was killed by 
a stray shot fired two hours after the 
battle was over. He was plundering 
the dead. 

An incident happened during the 
battle which is curious. In the midst 
of the fray a regiment of Turco- 
Francisean light infantry piled their 
arms. ‘They piled them in obedience 
to a command from their colonel. 
Each man (also at the word of com- 
mand) drew from his haversack a 
large piece of brown bread. It 
weighed about half a pound. This 
was perceived by the Japonicites, 
who immediately piled their arms 
and ate. Their food was cold-boiled 
potatoes and salt. At the expiration 
of four-and-thirty minutes the on- 
slaught was renewed. The issue of 
the combat was that which we have 
just mentioned. 

Both parties claim the victory ; 
the Turco-F ranciscans on the ground 
that their numbers are now greater 
than those of the Japonicites. ‘The 
Japonicites assert that the Turco- 
Franciscans are in excess at present, 
because they came to battle in greater 
numbers. They further maintain 
that the Turco-Franciscans had one 
man more slaughtered (the suttler) 
than they had. At the date of our 
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despatches the matter was not settled. 
Our correspondents at the scene of 
action are of opinion that it cannot 
be decided without another battle. 
We feel disposed to accord with their 
opinion. 

It is impossible to foresee the con- 
sequences of a victory on either side 
It is probable that if the ‘Turco- 
Franciscans succeed, they will march 
upon the capital. They will be 
warmly received there. ‘The latest 
returns give a garrison of 12,031 
able-bodied men, and about the same 
number of old women and children. 
Much assistance, except in the con- 
sumption of provisions, is not ex- 
pected from the two latter classes. 
They will be employed in occupa- 
tions suitable to their capacity and 
endurance of fatigue. 

Should the God of Victory declare 
for the Japonicites, they will endea- 
vour to expel the Tureo-F ranciscans. 
‘They will succeed if they are able. 
Much skirmishing will necessarily 
ensue, as the field of battle is twenty- 
five miles from the sea. It is a large 
plain, surrounded by a wood. Its 
underwood consists principally of 
that kind known as birch-broom. 
The trees are all lofty. They would 
make excellent firewood, if they be 
required for the purpose. This is 
not probable, as the thermometer, in 
the shade, never falls below 116 de- 
grees. When it rises to 142} degrees, 
the men experience the sensations of 
being roasted by a slow fire. ‘The 
feeling is described as being unplea- 
sant. We have no personal expe- 
rience of the matter. 

The avowed object of the expedi- 
tion is to effect the moral regenera- 
tion of Camelia Japonica. This ap- 
pears like the fable of sending coals 
to Neweastle (vide joke-books pas- 
sim). The geographer Karabony de- 
scribes these people as highly civilised. 
“ They have,” he says (vol. xvii. pp. 
991-1052), “ only three remarkable 


Suffice, then, that we should say, 

Never has there gone from clay to clay 

One who from himself did more worth inherit. 
Good citizen was he ; and this still rarer merit, 
A good husband, as all who knew him knows — 
Which is the greatest virtue as the world goes. 
His widow, disconsolate, bewailing her sad doom, 
Erects to his dearly revered memory this tomb. 
Soon does she hope to join him up above, 

In the regions of happiness, spirits, and of love.” 
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peculifrities. They are cannibals ; 
they make drinking-cups of their 
enemies’ skulls; they have no form 
of worship.” Later travellers describe 
them as highly intelligent ; but no 
mention is made of their progress in 
the natural or physical sciences. It 
does not appear that the Penny Ma- 
gazine has much circulation there. 
The publisher has recently had se- 
veral copies returned to him. Fact; 
but it is hardly to be wondered at. 
We shall not offer any comment 
upon this. ‘Tooteefrooteemootee- 
stewpedo, the king of these “ can- 
nibal islands,” has an objection (pro- 
bably well-founded) to too great a 
diffusion of useful knowledge. His 
majesty may or may not be in the 
right. In the present state of our 
information, we are not able to 
decide. 


FOR THE MORNING HERALD. 


It becomes our distressing duty to 
refer to the cruelties inflicted upon 
prawns and shrimps, and to describe 
the abominable manner in which they 
are prepared for table, where, as 1s 
well known, they are used to flavour 
melted butter with, or are eaten with 
bread and butter by way of relish. 
We know no sight more heartrend- 
ing than to witness a myriad or two 
of these beautiful and wonderful little 
creatures, when first subjected to im- 


mersion in the immense caldrons of 


water prepared for them at Graves- 
end. The suddenness of the shock 
converts them from transparent to 
thoroughly red-skinned individuals. 
This can only be a result of the 
agony they endure. 

The heartlessness and utter want 
of feeling on the part of the depraved 
miscreants engaged in this business 
add to our horror. We were almost 
completely overcome the first time 
we witnessed the blood-red operation, 
and, in the first burst of indignation, 
called them monsters and brutes; 
terms which they reciprocated, with 
others equally offensive and impro- 
per. So great was their intemperate 
zeal, in consequence of our having 


addressed them in the language of 


truth, that, had it not been for the 
benevolent interference of police con- 
stable M. Y. 391 (himself a raw lob- 
ster), we should actually have been 
immersed in the smoking and boiling 
caldron. 


[ April, 


It is full time that these barbarian 
and revolting proceedings should be 
put an end to. Ifthey are not stopped, 
the civilisation of England in the 
nineteenth century will become a by- 
word of ridicule and contempt to ail 
the world. Wetherefore emphatically 
declare that we henceforth espouse the 
cause of the shrimps and prawns ; 
and, as a proof that this espousal 
will not be without its advantages, 
we will (we hope without the imput- 
ation of egotism being cast upon Us) 
allude to what has been accomplished 
of late years in the cause of minor 
philanthropy, chiefly, we are proud 
to say, through our exertions. 

At the solicitation of many of our 
subscribers and readers, we publish- 
ed, in two volumes, the series of 
“ leaders” that appeared from time 
to time in this journal, upon the 
subject of the capital punishments 
inflicted upon bugs when caught 


Jflagrante delicto in our beds or upon 


our persons. In these papers, which 
attracted immense attention, we de- 
monstrated the brutalising effects of 
such punishments upon the minds of 
those persons who witnessed them. 
In the practical view of the subject, 
we conclusively shewed, by a refer- 
ence to the criminal returns and the 
amount of capital punishment, that 
they had failed in their object, for 
that bugs and bug-biting were noto- 
riously on the increase. With feel- 
ings of pride do we take credit to 
ourselves for the abolition of this 
punishment. All the returns we 
have lately examined shew an asto- 
nishing diminution of the crime of 
bug-biting. In justice, however, to 
various philo-buggic individuals, who, 
like ourselves, have entered heart and 
soul into the subject, it is proper to 
state that a greatly increased amount 
of cleanliness, the pulling down of 
old houses which contained thousands 
of nests of bugs, and a few minor 
causes, have had their influence in 
producing a diminution of the crime 
of bug-biting. 

Another instance of our exertions 
leading to successful accomplishment, 
is the 12th and 13th Vict. cap. 91, 
commonly known as “ the Pin-mak- 
ing Act.” Prey ious to its enactment, 
her majesty’s subjects, especially fe- 
males, were in constant danger of 
being pricked with pins, and “such- 
like “dangerous instruments ; and it 
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is within our personal knowledge, 
that upon one occasion a young lady 
in a rapid decline never recovered in 
consequence of the prick of a large 
pin festering. ‘The law now compels 
them to be made, to speak Hibernicé, 
so blunt at the point, that they are 
no longer of the slightest use. In 
their stead hooks and eyes are now 
universally adopted; and young 
children are not, as they formerly 
were, in danger when they swallow 
a pin of its sticking in their innocent 
throats, and of its causing them con- 
vulsions. Our office table literally 
groans with letters of thanks from 
papas and mammas, and also from 
several grandmammas ; the latter of 
whom strongly urge us to insist upon 
a legal enactment to compel cooks to 
use fire-guards when roasting meat. 
We are certainly aware that several 
children, but more particularly boys, 
have been burnt to death when 
making a snatch at that domestic 
delicacy with which we are all fami- 
liar, named sop in the pan. 

‘To return to the subject of boiling 
shrimps and prawns. It is certain 
that nothing short of a universally 
expressed opinion will rouse the le- 
gislature to make any alteration in 
the law as it now stands. We would 
respectfully suggest that meetings 
should be held in every county, 
shire, city, town, borough, village, 
hamlet, parish, union of parishes, 
hundred and half-hundred in the 
kingdom. Let the most respected 
inhabitant (in those places where 
there are no males, let the oldest 
lady) take the chair. Avoid all un- 
seemly violence of language, as it 
will only give our enemies a handle. 
If any person expresses a sentiment 
contrary to the sense of the meeting, 
let him be immediately expelled ; by 
force, if necessary, because without 
unanimity we shall do nothing. Peti- 
tions should be prepared and bowled 
in by cartloads. Send them in quan- 
tities sufficient to break down the 
mail-coaches, and to materially inter- 
fere with the business of the post- 
office ; but care must be taken that 
each petition does not exceed six 
ounces, otherwise the postage can be 
charged upon them. Let them be 
intrusted to members of both houses 
that will support their prayers, and 
not to such men as would say, “ I 
present this petition because it comes 
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from some of my constituents, not 
because I approve of it ; on the con- 
trary, I will oppose it by every pri- 
vilege which the laws of parliament 
afford me.” Let the warmest sup- 
porter of the cause of the poor, harm- 
less, and innocent little shrimp, and 
his bigger brother the prawn, have a 
discussion session after session, re- 
gardless of all previous defeats, and 
we will venture to assert without a 
fear of contradiction, except from 
some fellow that has an interest in 
the continuance of the practice, that 
within twenty-five years—nay, with- 
in twenty—all our efforts will be 
crowned with success. 


FOR THE MORNING POST. 


“ The glass of fashion, the mould of 
form.” 

We published yesterday, exclu- 
sively, in time for cireulation by the 
early coaches and trains, the most 
ample possible report, received by a 
most extraordinary express, of all the 
ceremonies observed upon the truly 
memorable occasion of the christen- 
ing of the Marquess of Rumconsarn, 
the infant son and heir of the Duke 
‘Tweedledumdee, the day before yes- 
terday. It was also our exclusive 
good fortune to give the positive and 
authentic announcement ofthis deci- 
sive event in the whole of our im- 
pression. 

Our Diddlum correspondent an- 
nounced, from exclusive sources, on 
the 3lst ult., the exact moment of 
time at which the noble infant (who 
is destined, we trust, to perpetuate a 
long line of descendants), would be 
removed from the elegant cradle into 
which it was received immediately 
after its birth, to be placed in the 
arms of the nurse whose duty it was 
to hold it during the ceremony, as 
deputy for the illustrious and exalted 
female sponsor. A flat contradiction 
was given to the statement of our 
correspondent ; and, as a matter of 
course, it was denied by a ministerial 
print. We were prepared for some- 
thing of this sort, which was all that 
we wanted to confirm us in the im- 
pression of our correspondent being 
strictly and accurately correct. Every 
thing has turned out to the letter as 
he predicted it. ‘This adds another 
to the many proofs we have already 
had of the priority and value of our 
information. 
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The ceremony was performed with 
each and every one of the observances 
appropriate to the occasion ; and we 
feel unmingled satisfaction in men- 
tioning this fact, 
the unfair allusions that have re- 


cently appeared in the columns of 


journals from which we should 
have expected different treatment. 
The wundeyviating ceremoniousness 
of the Duke of Tweedledumdee en- 
titles him to the respect of the good, 
the high-minded, and the illustrious ; 
and it is ua peu trop fort that a jour- 
nal, but recently advocating the same 
line of opinions as ourselves, should 
so soon forget itself as to indulge in 
waspish petulance upon those sub- 
jects of fashionable etiquette which 
it is not in its province to understand. 

It will be seen, by our very ample 
exclusive report (received, as we have 
already mentioned, by extraordinary 
express, in time for circulation by 
the early coaches and trains), that 
the dresses of the ladies were mag- 
nificent. We participate, in com- 
non with the milliners at the 
west end of the town, the universal 
joy which this intelligence diffuses. 
We affirm as a proposition which 
admits not of disputation, that the 
with all its collateral 
branches of mantua-making, dress- 
making, millinery, stay and corset- 
making, is one that cannot be too 
extensively encouraged. The present 
prosperity of the country, which in 
part is brought about by the patron- 
age bestowed upon all ‘the branches 
ot industry directly and indirectly 
allied to the above-named art, is not 
likely to suffer in this respect during 
the present generation ; indeed, it 
affords us more pleasure than we are 
gifted with the privilege of convey- 
ing in words, to be able to assert, that 
it daily derives new impetus from the 
unceasing whims and ever-changing 
fancies of ladies in every degree, at 
every age, and i 
life. 

it will be seen, from the descrip- 
tion of the dress of the lovely Mar- 
chioness of Seringapatam (body com- 
posed of very rich real turtle-soup 
coloured Gros de Londres satin, edged 
with magnificent point-blank lace ; 
train made of the same material, 
festooned with button mushroom- 
shaped rosettes; téfe en tortue; orna- 
ments to match), that flounces are 


modiste s art, 
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in consequence of 


every condition of 


[ April, 
rapidly disappearing. Her grace had 
only fifteen. 


FOR THE OBSERVER. 

Jack in the Green will certainly be 
exhibited through the various streets, 
alleys, courts, and passages, of the 
metropolis to-morrow (May the 
lst); that is, unless prevented by 
any or all of the cireumstances which 
we mentioned in last Sunday’s Ob- 
server as likely to occur—many of 
which have actually occurred. We 
regret to breathe a hint (if we may 
be pardoned this figurative expres- 
sion) that any impediment is likely 
to prevent the appearance of the ex- 
hibition at its appointed time ; but if 
persons will not take our advice, we 
have nothing more to do with the 
matter than to wash our hands com- 
pletely out of it. We know it was 
the former practice (a practice, to 
our opinion, much more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance) 
with the managers of some theatres 
to announce a certain performance 
for a certain day (we should rather 
say evening) ), and then within a week, 
sometimes within a few days, and on 
three four occasions (we are not 
quite sure which, but we are inclined 
to believe it was the former, though 
we cannot take upon ourselves to 
assert it as an incontrovertible fact, 
as we are not able to charge our 
memories with it whilst we pen this 
intelligence), at only twenty-four 
hours’ notice, the performance was 
postponed to a future day. The plea 
usually set up was that the scenic 
arrangements, being so much more 
extensive than originally contem- 
plated, could not be ready by the 
appointed time ; that some more re- 
hearsals were required; that a fa- 
vourite actress was indisposed (a 
term well understood in theatrical 
parlance); or various other justifi- 
cations, which were generally ground- 
ed upon unfounded assumptions. As 
well might we argue in favour (which 
we by no means do) of the postpone- 
ment of the Christmas pantomime on 
the 26th of December, or, for the mat- 
ter of that, of Christmas pudding on 
the day before, as that Jack in the 
Green should be deferred from the 
Ist to the 3d, or even to the 2d of 
the month. Spooney, the getter-up 
of the concern (himself a great card), 
might as well put it off until the end 
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of the dog-days, or to Christmas, as 
be behind-hand one day after the first. 

The real difficulty he has all along 
had to contend with has been to ob- 
tain a principal female dancer exactly 
suited to his purpose. We know, 
and our authority is the gentleman 
who first set in circulation the story 
of the sea-sarpent, that even so late 
as last week he was driven so com- 
pletely on his beam-ends (to use a 
nautical phrase), that he had it in 
serious contemplation to substitute 
for the principal female performer 
an exhibition of the industrious fleas 
upon an extensive scale. He has 
been dissuaded, but not without dif- 
ficulty, by several friends (ourselves 
among the number), from hazarding 
an experiment of so dangerous a 
character. The exhibition of these 
wonderful creatures (and wonderful 
they are) is all very well in the con- 
fined space of an ordinary chamber, 
or even in a room of greater dimen- 
sions ; but in the large arena usually 
selected by Jack and his merry com- 
peers in the open air, the minute 
(though deeply interesting) perform- 
ances of the latter would be lost to 
four-fifths of the audience. (We 
hardly know whether we ought to 
use the word “ audience ;” but as it 
is the most convenient for our pur- 
pose, and will be more readily under- 
stood by the reader, we avail our- 
selves of dramatic license to adopt it.) 
We can now assert, without a hair’s- 
breadth, or as Shakspeare, were he 
alive, would say, the twenty thou- 
sandth part of a hair’s-breadth of a 
doubt upon our minds, that Miss 
Mary Gonimbles, though engaged in 
an emergency, will realise the ex- 
pectations (generally over-sanguine ; 
but this, under all circumstances, is 
hardly to be wondered at—at least, 
Wwe never wonder at over-sanguinc 
expectations) formed of her powers 
by her friends, and astonish the na- 
tives. The mention of natives reminds 
us that it is exactly three months 
and five days from the date of our 
present writing until the first native, 
or oyster day (the 4th of August 
next). The fear upon the mind of 
Spooney is, that (as he calls her) his 
“Gonimbles” (rather familiar terms, 
by the by) will not be ready in time. 
We might be letting out too much 
of the secret, were we to tell all we 
know upon this subject. All we 
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shall say is, that Mr. Buniontose, the 
terpsichorist, has been very busily 
engaged all the week te: aching her 
several new pas for the occasion. 
We have said so much upon this 
subject, that we can only add a few 
words upon a verata questio which 
has latterly occupied a good deal of 
public attention. We allude to the 
combination of Jack in the Green 
with Punch and Judy on May-day. 
There is a great deal to say both for 
and against the practice (not that we 
are going to say it) ; but in our judg- 
ment the question, after all that has 
been said, and the volumes that have 
(or that might have) been written, 
resolyes itself into one of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, or of half-far- 
things, if any of them enter into the 
ralculation. If, for instance, Spooney, 
than whom there ought not to be a 
better judge, for he has tact, skill, 
and experience, thinks that, notwith- 
standing his outgoings, which must 
be heavy, he brings more grist to 
the mill ‘by the double e xhibition, in 
the name of all that is fair, let him do 
for we would not be the one (or 
we should rather say the plural we) 
to say “nay” to him. It will be for 
Sappy (the name of the Punch and 
Judy proprietor, with whom Spooney 
is in treaty) to decide how tar his 
attraction may be diminished here- 
after, when a separation of interests 
takes place. Probably he may con- 
sider (and we should say, not without 
reason) that the fact of his having, as 
our volatile neighbours, the French, 
say, “ assisted” at the début of Miss 
Mary Gonimbles may render his 
performances attractive even after 
she has ceased to perform in concert 


with him. We shall abstain from 
offering an opinion or advice, lest 


Spooney, or Sappy, or both, should 
be guided by it. We must therefore 
leave them to decide in favour of 
that proposition which each con- 
siders best for his and their respective 


interest. 
FOR THE 


RAILWAY TIMES. 


In accordance with our promise 
(see the Ratleay Times for the 31st 
of April last), we this day fulfil the 
gratifying 


duty of enlarging our 
sheet to three times its former di- 
mensions. ‘The object of this in- 


crease, unexampled in the annals of 


journalism, is to put our readers in 
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possession of full reports of the nu- 
merous railway accidents which are 
so rapidly on the increase, both as to 
frequency and fatality, in every part 
of the country. 

We shall endeavour in as_ few 
words as need be, to describe a few of 
the arrangements and modus operandi 
for obtaining the earliest sar ~ hme 
of what some journals (evidently in 
the pay of the defunct coach-pro- 
proprietors,) denominate “ railway 
calamities,” or “ railway murders.” 

First, we have engaged two hun- 
dred gentlemen of the highest abili- 
ties, and of known talent in the art 
of penny-a-lining, amplification, and 
the profound science of making-the- 
most-out-of-nothing. ‘The sphere of 
usefulness of each of these gentlemen 
will be a district in no case exceeding 
twenty miles in length of railway ; 
their duty to consist, each in his 
particular district, of being constantly 
on the alert, and of being ever ready 
to report with as much minuteness, 
accuracy, and truth, as we permit 
him, every occurrence on his part of 
the line that it will be of interest to 
the public to be made acquainted 
with. 

Second,— As accidents to passen- 
gers are of more frequent occurrence 
at termini, we have placed, in addi- 
tion to the one per twenty miles 
special reporter, a gentleman at each 
end of every railway. ‘Their duty 
will be, in addition to their record 
of accidents that have actually oc- 
curred, to take an account of all the 
old women of both sexes who are 
evidently frightened to death by the 
steam, the noise, the engineers’ 
whistles, the “ Here you are, ma’am !” 
of the porters, and going through 
the tunnels. They are also to make 
a special note in a book provided for 
the purpose of all such persons as 
they hear thanking Lleaven that 
they have arrived at their journey’s 
end without any disaster. 

Third,—In order to insure the 
exact degree of accuracy that we re- 
quire, inspectors to the foregoing 
have been appointed. Their duty 
will be, as their name implies, to in- 
spect and to collect the reports of the 
before-mentioned gentlemen penny- 
a-liners, and to hand them to the su- 
perintendant. The duty of the su- 
perintendant is to inspect the in- 
spectors, and generally to keep a 
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weather-eye upon their proceedings, 
and also those of the gentlemen who 
are placed under them. ‘The super- 
tendant is not permitted to report 
any accident, but he may add 
what are technically known as 
“latest particulars,” “further ac- 
counts.” “ Death of 49 or 60 (as the 
case may be) of the 250 wounded 
persons.” Amongst the special in- 
structions which have been issued to 
the corps are the following :— 

The reports of all dreadful aeci- 
dents are to be accompanied by a 
statement for publication of the 
names of the nearest undertakers, 
and of the most eminent surgeons in 
the vicinity ; the former especially, 
so that the friends of the sufferers 
who are killed outright may ex- 
perience no difficulty in knowing 
whom to apply to for the funeral ar- 
rangements; and that those who 
have to linger for days, weeks, or 
months in agony, until death ter- 
minates their sufferings, may have 
the best medical assistance the neigh- 
bourhood affords. Where there are 
two undertakers living equi-distant 
from the place of the accident, the 
names of both may be given; and if 
they are of opposite politics, this 
may be stated, so that each victim 
may be buried by a man after his 
own heart. 

In all cases in which engineers 
are killed, it will soothe the public 
irritation to call them reckless, heart- 
less drunkards, unsafe drivers, or 
any other term of opprobrium that 
suggests itself'to their imaginations, 
and that they amply deserved the 
fate they experienced, namely, being 
hurled into eternity without a mo- 
ment’s preparation. They may also 
add, they can positively announce it 
was in the contemplation of the di- 
rectors, who held a special board to 
consider the man’s conduct, to dis- 
miss him as soon as he had completed 
the journey which had proved fatal 
to him. As an additional means of 
mollifying the public, they ought in 
such cases to designate the passengers 
unhappy, unfortunate, and such like. 

When an engineer's life is spared, 
it will be more convenient (still with 
the view of calming public indigna- 
tion) to assert that the accident oc- 
curred from circumstances which no 
human foresight or ingenuity could 
prevent or control ; and in case a 
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contrary opinion should be expressed 
by a journal inimical to railway in- 
terests, they are to produce, by way 
of answer, some fact well involved in 
technical language to prove the ac- 
curacy of their first assertion. 

Whenever a policeman has any 
thing to do with an accident, he is 
not to be spared, because the public 
have no compassion for policemen, 
and their places can be easily sup- 
plied from the long list of candi- 
dates. 

In order that the recital of acci- 
dents may not be of too gloomy a 
character, whenever there is a sub- 
ject for congratulation, they are to be 
very particular not to omit it. For 
instance, if a person be blown into 
the air, and that only an arm or a 
leg is separated from the body, they 
are to express unbounded satisfac- 


tion that he was evidently put out of 


pain the very moment the accident 
occurred, and that he makes a very 
comely-looking corpse. 

Ifa pig or a cow is run over, in 
order to produce (if possible) a fa- 
vourable impression for the com- 


pany, they are permitted to state (if 


the fact be true), that the carcass 
was, with unbounded generosity, 
given by the directors, who will have 
to pay for it, to six or eight deserv- 
ing labourers, with large families, 
whose cottages are close upon the 
railway ; or, that not only plain deal 
coffins have been provided for all the 
persons killed whose friends could 
not afford them, but that the fare 
was returned to such of them as laid 
claim to it, in consequence of their 
deceased relative not having been 
able to complete his intended journey. 
They are ordered to report the pro- 
ceedings of the coroners’ inquests at 
full length, and to give all the ab- 
surd questions of the jury. By this 
means the truth will be arrived 


and the friends of the deceased — if 


they had any—will be satisfied. The 
only exception to full reports which 
they are permitted to make is when 
the coroners, in summing up, ani- 
madvyert severely upon railways. 
Such speeches may be altogether 
omitted,—for it will ever be our 


duty to avoid the dissemination of 


ingratitude. 
member, that 


should re- 
railways have 


Coroners 
since 


been established, inquests, and con- 
have 


sequently their fees, been 
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doubled. ‘They should at least ob- 
serve a respectful silence, and not 
run down the system which 

them from competence to luxury. 

We have it in contempl: ition to 
run expresses and special trains, upon 
the occurrence of accidents of that 
fearful nature that absorbs public 
attention and sympathy to the ex- 
clusion of every other object. We 
are in treaty with several boards of 
directors of companies from whom we 
are bound to say we have received 
the utmost courtesy, not to mention 
glasses of wine, together with pieces 
of cake, both of the plum and seed 
species. We do not wish to pledge 
ourselves absolutely ; but we do not 
anticipate any difficulty, as we are 
offered the expresses merely on one 
condition. We are to make light of 
all accidents which result from the 
omissions or commissions of the rail- 
way people and their “ servants,” to 
assert that, when, say a dozen, are 
killed, only half that number is 
slightly injured ; to write leaders, 
containing all the thunder of which 
we are capable, against those people 
and those papers that espouse the 
cause of the people versus the rail- 
ways; to mystify with figures and 
calculations, so as to make believe 
that, according to all the computa- 
tions of the most eminent mathema- 
ticians of every country, not one 
quarter the lives that ought to be, are 
sacrificed by the railways; and, 
finally we are, as is described in the 
advertisements of servants of all 
work, not only to say that we will, 
but that we are absolutely to, make 
ourselves “ generally useful.” 

In the conviction that we will carry 
public opinion with us in the ad- 
vantage of complying with this 
trifling condition, we mean to adopt 
it, as the surest means of obtaining 
the earliest “ information,” as well as 
the “ official” (which the inimical 
press would call the “ false”) state- 
ment that it is now the fashion to pro- 
mulgate after the occurrence of every 
accident of a fatal nature. 


raises 
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Reasons for thinking it unnecessary to bring 
Thoroughdow, the baker, before the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. Respectfully de- 
dicated to those that like them. 


For Thoroughdow, as a baker, we 
entertain no respect whatever. He 
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is a shrewdish man, endowed with a 
taste for light, easy baking. He isa 
pleasant man withal to deal with ; 
keeps his temper when his customers 
complain of their bread, and tho- 
roughly understands putting 64d. 
worth of biscuits into a paper bag. 
As a journeyman, he has served 
various masters, with different ideas 
upon baking; he has rarely com- 
mitted himself seriously with any of 
them; and having a sort of knack in 
this kind of matter, has generally 
managed to pass muster with all of 
them. At the house of call, he con- 
trives, by avoiding reference to the 
fundamental principles of the trade, 
and by arranging a host of points 
upon the temperature necessary for 
muftins, crumpets, Abernethy bis- 
cuits, and French rolls, to put his 
interrogators upon the defensive, and 
by thus protracting the discussion to 
bring it to a close, by wearing out his 
opponents, leaving every essential 
question as unsettled as at first. 

All this shews general cleverness, 
but does not argue a knowledge of 
baking. Thoroughdow is like Oba- 
diah’s parish bull; he appears to go 
through his duties with such for- 
mality, that people will not believe, 
that all the time he has been doing 
nothing. He is great in concealing 
the appearance of slovenliness, indo- 
lence, or omission in the management 
of his business. He is dexterous 
in shewing what he has done, and in 
concealing what he has not done, but 
what he ought to have done. He 
began his career at a time when there 
was no thorough knowledge of the 
business,—when it was not governed 
by first principles. Ie continues 
now, first, because he has always been 
in it, not for the good he can shew 
that he has done; secondly, because 
of the gain which it bringsin. Fol- 
lowing the trade with him means no- 
thing more than the knack of ma- 
naging his master, and, by a seem- 
ingness of punctuality, not to offend 
his customers, particularly those of 
Sunday, who are apt to become im- 
patient if their one o'clock dinner is 
not ready at the moment. These 
bams, however, must break up at 
last; their most ingenious schemes 
are at best but a putting off of the 
day of reckoning ; and the longer 
their success, the greater becomes the 
eventual mess. We are much in 
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error if Thoroughdow’s days of em- 
ployment are not numbered : a pretty 
mess it promises to leave his employer 
in! When the break-up actually does 
come. His active offences, though not 
of a serious character, are many. He 
spoils a baking of a batch of loaves, 
burns the under crust with too quick 
a fire, whilst the upper crust issues 
from the oven in a state of crudity ; 
he mixes the dough of three-cornered 
tarts with the interiors of sausage- 
pies, and places Naples biscuits on the 
same tray with hard-bake. ‘These 
ure annoyances to the master; they 
are grievances to the community ; 
but they do not constitute a crime 
in the individual. They imply a 
ground of removing him from his 
situation, and he has done nothing to 
justify his enemies bringing him be- 
fore a magistrate, or the magistrate 
to send him before a jury of his 
country. 


FOR THE STANDARD, 


There is one point in what the 
Examiner (who, as usual, is in error 
upon every point that it can display 
ignorance) callsthe higgeldy-piggeldy 
controversy, which we think has 
been too much put out of sight on 
both sides ——we mean the right of 
Jobson to be regarded in the light of 
a master. ‘The purport of some of 
the controyersialists at the present 
moment in jerking this point over- 
board is obvious; but it is out of the 
question to account upon any princi- 
ple called rational, for not hitting on 
the head that nail upon which the 
whole matter strictly depends. We 
do not expect our views upon it to 
be considered as a mare’s nest, when 
a few moments’ reflection will con- 
vince every person who has the fa- 
culty of thinking, and the intellect 
to be convinced, that all the hub- 
bubs, the contortions, and the adapta- 
tions that have been advanced to suit 
each man’s particular views, would 
never have happened, if the contro- 
versialists on both sides had only 
agreed upon our proposition. We 
see a difficulty in making this asser- 
tion, and an argument can be raised 
against us upon this point ; but that 
is immaterial to the facts of this 
question. We know it may be said, 
that if there be unanimity upon one 
point, the key-stone of the arch of 
concord is fixed, and that which was 
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a controversy ceases to be such by 
merging into a feeling of agreement. 
This logic, we are bound to admit, 


and therefore admit it with the 
greater cheerfulness, is sound in a 
general sense; but not in the parti- 
cular view of this case which we 
have adopted. 

Before entering into the contro- 
versy, all parties should have fairly 


and Reh solved the question,- 

first, whether Iliggeldy Piggeldy, the 
master, could have entered into ar- 
rangements with Jobson as a master 
when he was only an usurper, and 
whilome a butler; secondly, whether 
Jobson is a servant or a master. We 
infer that we are not called upon to 
multiply examples to prove the ac- 
tual application of the law. Com- 
mon sense—of which there appears 
to be much deficiency at the present 
moment —must demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the relative po- 
sitions of master and servant. With- 
out it, the machine of internal go- 
vernment cannot be carried on, 
household affairs would get into dis- 
order; and, instead ofthe master ob- 
taining his breakfast, say at nine 
o'clock, he might not only not get 
it then, but, perhaps, he might be 
called upon by the servant to pre- 
pare his own; or, still further, the 
servant might refuse to eat his un- 
less actually prepared for him by th 

master. Alltheauthorities, from “The 
Domestic Manners of the Romans” 
down to the latest editions of the 
shilling volume of Hints upon Eti- 


quette, corroborate us in this view of 


the subject. We could go still fur- 
ther down in antiquity, were it re- 
quired ; but it is not. 

The whole question, then, resolves 
itself into this, is Jobson a master, or 
is he not ? 

We must take care, in entering 
into the consideration of this ques- 
tion, which is peculiarly momentous 
at the present moment, not to per- 
plex ourselves or our readers by a 
reference to prince iples which do not 
bear upon the point at issue. The 
confusion that has arisen between 
Higgeldy Piggeldy and Jobson is a 
personal question. In this case, as has 
often happened before, an irregularity 
and want of cireumspection on the 
part of the former has led to a cor- 
responding encroachment on the part 
of Jobson. Now, it cannot follow as 
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an axiom— in fact, the inverse is the 
truth —that because Jobson has been 
able to presume so far, that, ergo, he 
is entitled to the mastery of any por- 
tion of his master’s premises. ‘Then, 
why is he suffered to remain at all ? 
Either the combination is or is not to 
interfere. If they do not interfere, 
Jobson gets the upper hand, and de- 
stroys the peace of the whole com- 
munity, as an usurper. But this is a 
state of things that cannot be to- 
lerated ; hence the active interference 
of the combination, who have a right 
to resort to the assistance of the po- 
lice,— ns iy, more, of the posse comi- 


tatus of the county, if necessary. 


Jobson is an anarchist, and rises 
against the authority of Higgeldy 
Piggeldy. Any party, then, that 


espouses Jobson’ s cause is the abetter 
of anarchy; he deserves contumely 
and punishment, and it is amply 
within the province of the combina- 
tion, aided and backed by the police 
and posse comitatus, to inflict chastise- 
ment. ‘The first object, however, 
should be the removal of Jobson 
from the coach-house and stables of 
Higgeldy Piggeldy ; the next, his pu- 
nishment at the Criminal Court, or 
it may be, if more convenient, at the 
next assizes at Guildford. Tolle 
causam,—the remaining steps are 
those of mere formality, which can 
he performed by the veriest tyro, 


who has not more than a three 
months’ smattering of the common 
law. 


FOR THE TIMES, 


‘© Lam the bold Thunder.” — IV ild Oats, 


A flippant cotrumpery has had the 
impertinence to impugn our motives 
for animadverting upon the precious 
specimen of intense malignity and 
outrageous falsehood which Snub- 
bins has had the audacity to give to 
the public. This miscreant, who is 
alternately a sneaking, crawling cur, 
and a bold, audacious ruffian, mis- 
takes, if he thinks to escape our cas- 
tigation, and the loathing and horror 
of all men who value character at a 
pin’s point. It is our duty as jour- 
nalists to hold up to public indigna- 
tion and hatred a fellow who has not 
one shadow ofa regard for the de- 
cencies of life. We shall not spare 
the reptile, until we have first la- 
cerated and left him for dead with 
the cat-o’-nine-tails of public opi- 
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nion, and eventually demolished him 
as effectually as if he were that com- 
pound of abomination and nastiness 
—a drowned rat. 

Mark his first assertion. “I am 
an advocate upon principle for the 
use of pepper-castors to the poor.” 
What has principle to do with the 
matter; or what does Snubbins know 
of principle? ‘The whole principle 
of the years of life still left to him 
should be, to thank his stars that the 
thief and assassin-taker has not yet 
laid his grip upon him,—that he has 
not yet been convicted before the 
offended tribunal of his country,— 
alas for the country that can claim 
him for her son! —and that he has 
not as yet expiated upon the public 
scaffold the manifold crimes of which 
he has been guilty. 

We have over and over again ex- 
posed the wholesale system of lying, 
fraud, and chicanery heaped one 
above the other, by which this mon- 
strous imposition is maintained. The 
poor do not want pepper-castors. 
Their spirits rebel, and their sto- 
machs sicken at the sight of them. 
It is an un-English and anti-national 
habit that is attempted to be foisted 
down their throats by a set of scoun- 
drels, whose whole stock of trade and 
available commodities are unflinching 
villany and barefaced impudence. 
The notable scheme exhibits in every 
one of its phases rapine, plunder— 
not to say murder. What can be 
thought of a scheme, the foremost 
promoter of which is Snubbins ?—a 
man who was conceived in crime, 
nurtured in a stew, educated in the 
classic regions of the Rookery, and 
polished off in the vicinity of Saffron 
Ifill. What has been his subse- 
quent career? Ile has rung the 
changes upon every description of 
crime, from cowardly petty larceny 
and area-sneak to daring’ highway 
robbery, accompanied by violence 
and brutality in its most hideous 
forms. We ask, Is such a man to be 
tolerated ? Is it fit that he should 
be allowed to pollute the moral at- 
mosphere of the metropolis by his 
loathsome and filthy presence? No; 
it shall not be. Itshall no longer be 
said that we endure the sight of him, 
reeking as he daily is from the hot- 
beds of crime and infamy. Let our 
cowardly police be called upon to do 
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their duty ; let them do it at once. 
No shirking,—no false pretences ; 
nothing short of an immediate and 
terrible example can satisfy the pro- 
perly roused execrations of the peo- 
ple. The annihilation of Snubbins, 
—a death of ignominy by the hands 
of Jack Ketch (and if to it could be 
joined cutting off the right arm be- 
fore, and quartering his body after, 
execution, it would be decidedly for 
the better) will alone satisfy public 
vengeance and public morality. A 
pity it is that the Russian plan of 
executing pirates could not for once 
be adopted. As it is the most cruel 
death extant, a brief description of it 
may not prove uninteresting. <A 
chain sufficient to support the weight 
of a man, and terminating in a large 
sharp-pointed hook, dangles from a 
scaffold. This hook is by a sudden 
jerk dug into the large muscles at 
the side ofthe belly, and is prevented 
ripping the pirate open by finding a 
point Cappui at the ribs. In this 
position, and with no other fastening 
to the chain, he is strung up. Here 
he remains, until he expires from 
an union ofagony, bodily exhaustion, 
and hunger. It is generally two days 
before the pirate is de: ul outright. 
Before he has quite expired, the vul- 
tures and other birds of prey have 
pecked his eyes out. 

As this cannot be without a special 
act of parliament, and as parliament 
is not now sitting, we shall at least 

call upon the city authorities to pull 

down all the houses in the Old 
Bailey, so that space may be obtained 
for hundreds of thousands, instead of 
the thousands who usually witness 
executions. We are not advocates 
in general for brutal or for brutalis- 
ing exhibitions; on the contrary ; 
but on this occasion, we suggest that 
the nightcap which usually conceals 
the- felon’s face be dispensed with. 
‘The countless multitudes will thus 
witness his horrifie countenance, the 
bursting of the eye-balis from their 
sockets, and the convulsive agony of 
his whole frame, as he writhes with 
maddening torture in the throes of 
death ! 

Nothing short of such a procedure 
will destroy, root and branch, all 
traces of the society for the distribu- 
tion of pepper-castors among the 
poor. 
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RUSTIC CONTROVERSIES, 


No. V. 


THE PENNY WEDDING. 


3urNs, in his half-comic and half- 
serious way, asks— 


“ Tlow the collie-shangie works 

Between the Russians and the Turks?” 
Ile professed an anxiety also to be 
informed — 
“ Tlow our merry lads at hame 

In Britain's court kept up the game ; 

The news of princes, dukes, and earls— 

Pimps, sharpers, bawds, and opera 

girls?” 5 

But he wholly overlooked those do- 
ings in humble life, out of which, 
betore he pestered his hand with po- 
litics, he extracted humour without 
end, and mirth that will last for ever. 
The great poet knew—none better— 
that the same anxieties, and passions, 
and follies, disturbed the humblest 
as well as the highest of the children 
of Adam, and that flesh and blood 
were the same in coarse callimanco as 
in brocaded silk. For my own part, 
my experience has not been small ; 


and it bids me acknowledge that at 
least the spirit of controversy is very 
fairly diffused among the various 


classes of mankind. ‘The courteous 
contradiction among the high, be- 
comes the plain lie among the hum- 
ble; the sarcastic sally among the 
polite, takes the more intelligible form 
of a blow among the poor; and the 
rich oppressor, instead of invading 
his humbler neighbour with sword 


and gun and banner displayed, as of 


old, works his wishes out by a pro- 
cess of law, and employs an attorney 
instead of a general. It is neither 
my wish nor my duty to record the 
follies of the rich and the titled — 
they have publications of their own 
in which their “ courtesies” are re- 
gistered, and I cannot spare them a 
line ; or, in other words, my canvass 
is not large enough to hold their 
“follies and depict their backslid- 
ings ;” neither are my colours suffi- 
ciently dark ; besides, where shall I 
find enough of yellow to paint the 
jealousies which have infested them 
since the creation of the last batch 
of baronets and peers? The clouted 
shoe has folly sufficient for me. I 


leave the morocco boot and scented 
slipper to the learned and the polite, 
to be dealt with in the language 
called classic. 

Nor is my field a small one, even 
after the exclusion of what is called 
the polite world. It is the inherit- 
ance—the uninclosed common, so to 
speak, of the humble and the labo- 
rious—extending far and wide; and 
where as often as two or three are 
met together, thanks to the spirit of 
investigation and dispute which pre- 
vails, a subject worthy of my record- 
ing pen is sure to present itself. 
Controversies, like fires in cities, are 
sure to burst out in unexpected 
places. Over a reeking punch-bowl, 
at a harvest-kirn, I have heard the 
mysteries of Free Grace and Effectual 
Calling discussed ; the transformation 
of Lot’s wife entered into when the 
gill-stoup clattered at a hiring-fair ; 
the great litigated point of Idols and 
Symbols become a matter of wrath at 
a christening feast; the question of 
Church Patronage set a raging at a 
burial, even while the gravedigger was 
shovelling the earth upon the coffin- 
lid; the claims of the houses of 
Stuart and Guelph to the throne 
stir up strife at a contention between 
two midden cocks. But the most 
amusing controversy which it was my 
luck to witness arose at a penny- 
wedding ; and as no one well knew 
what the quarrel was about, it was 
called then, and may be still called, 
the Collie-Shangie. 

This happened, as I have said, at a 
penny-wedding,—one of those scenes 
which are recorded with equal truth 
and humour by the pencils of David 
Allan and (a greater still) David 
Wilkie; and described in words as 
bright and lasting as colours by one 
of our princes of the house of Stuart. 
The first intimation which I received 
of the approaching bridal was from 
the usual messenger of the district, 
to whom was intrusted all intelli- 
gence about weddings and burials. 
His name was Willie Macullum. He 
was accounted daft by all in the vale, 
save his mother and two or three 
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sagacious crones ; who owned, indeed, 
“that Willie was nae just like other 
weans, for he could do better without 
reading and writing than others could 
do wi a’ their learning; could live 
without working, and deliver a mes- 
sage without missing a word.” I may 
add to this, that he was as quick as a 
swallow in all his motions—bade to 
2 funeral at a pace which some al- 
leged intimated a fear that the dead 
would get up before he accomplished 
his errand ; while, to warn for a wed- 
ding, he went at a slow, deliberate 
pace, and wore such a look of wo, as 
if he felt that his bidding must lead 
(as, indeed, it sometimes did) to dis- 
appointment and sorrow. 

{ saw this odd messenger approach, 
and from the slow snail-pace at 
which he advanced, I knew he was 
on an errand of the kind known by 
the name of love. As I went towards 
him, he stood stock-still, looked down 
on the dusty road with an earnestness 
of investigation as if puzzling out 
some problem in algebra ; and when 
he heard my step he raised a loud 
laugh, and exclaimed, “ How queer ! 
how queer !” 

“ What's queer 
inquired. 

“ Queer!” said he: “ is it not 
queer that I’m neither gaun back 
nor forret, but just standing still, 
an’ me in bridal-speed too; and 
for a quean that winna shoot owre 
the simmer? Willie maun rin.” 

“ But who is this, William,” I said, 
“that winna shoot owre the simmer ? 
She maun be in a decline ?” 

“Decline!” exclaimed Willie, with 
a queer laugh; “ I’se warrant she’s 
in nae decline. Div ye no ken 
Knockleshang ? Ye maun come there 
on Tysday next, cause Jenny Maclege 
is to be married to Tam Trumell. 
And dinna forget to bring a shilling 
for the young folk, and saxpence for 
auld Thoomboard the fiddler. And 
if ye canna come to the bridal at 
twi al, ye maun come to the play at 
een. 

To “the play at cen,” by which 
Willie, perhaps, meant the dance with 
which such rustic festivals conclude, I 
accordingly went, not forgetting the 
important part of the summons, to 
put money in my pocket. The barn, 
the scene of this merriment, was 


Willie ?” 


now, 


swept clean, lighted up, half full of 


people, and the dance had commenced 
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before I arrived. To those accus- 
tomed to measure out their steps on 
a floor of smooth deal, chalked in- 
geniously with figures, and lighted 
up by splendid lamps, with a whole 
gallery of musicians playing tunes 
fresh from Italy, and sanctioned 
by the court professors, | have no 
doubt it will be pronounced a vulgar 
scene which opened upon me when | 
entered this rustic temple of festivity 
Instead of gilt chandeliers, a dozen 
sticks were stuck round the walls; 
while into a split in the projecting 
end of each a penny candle was fixed, 
which diffused a light s atisfying all — 
and they were many—who came to 
be pleased. Below this line of lights, 
and touching the walls, benches of 
sawn deal were placed, and raised to 
a sitting height by sods and stones. 
There all those not engaged in tlie 
dance sat, lad and lass, wife and 
widow, abiding their time. At the 
western extremity of the barn, where 
a barley mow was piled up to the roof, 
and where the fanners and other in- 
struments used in purifying the corn 
stood, a large table was set; at the 
upper end and sides of which sat a 
dozen or so of the drouthiest and 
doucest of the district —men who in 
the change-house never settled the 
reckoning over an empty stoup, and 
were as seldom seen to leave a full one. 
At this table the word was fill and 
fetch more ; bowl of reeking punch 
succeeded bowl in rapid succession ; 
the healths of the bride and bride- 
groom were repeatedly toasted ; and 
in the intervals of the music the cup 
circulated among the dancers, nor 
failed to penetrate to the fiddlers, 
who, in the figurative language of 
their profession, played best on a 
wet string. Overhead, stuck in the 
rafters and hung on the balks, were 
the flails used in thrashing, together 
with wood, seasoning for hand-staves 
and souples ; mingled with sheep- 
skins, both black and white, to form 
into sieves and measures ; while the 
rats, roused by the glaring li ht, 
and disturbed Is the mingled din of 
fiddle and foot, ran squeaking about 
the thatch, not unconscious that a 
demure old cat, with taste for neithei 
music nor punch, sat watching them 
from a dim corner, and protruding 
her claws in readiness to catch at 
every squeal. 

‘Those who ministered to the mirth 
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fiddlers there were two. They sat at 
the east end of the barn, each on his 
own sack-head, and a couple of paces 
apart—less to afford free room for 
their bow-hands, than to preserve 
concord between them, for they had 
all the jealousy of great artists ; and 
while their instruments kept the 
peace, or rather the harmony, it 
might be seen by their angry and 
suspicious looks that their souls were 
sadly out of tune and in complete 
discordance. ‘The great strife waged 
for centuries between ancient and 
modern minstrelsy was revived in 
their persons. The elder of the two, 
who had fiddled for three generations 
at all the merry-makings of the dis- 
trict, looked on the younger as an 
intruder; and excelling, as he did, 
in the fine old tunes of “ Brose and 
Butter,” “ Sleeping 4 Maggie,” “ Nelly 
Weems,” and * Clean Pea Strae,” he 
not only contended that these were 
sufficient for all the social purposes 
of the Scottish dance, but that the 
importers of foreign tunes, or, what 
was worse, of airs manufactured in 
London, were traitors to their coun- 
try, and enemies to the natural com- 
monwealth of northern music. ‘The 
younger minstrel, who had _ been 
brought from a neighbouring town 
by some who considered themselves 
of superior taste and breeding, while 
he applauded and imitated what he 
called the “ liquid musie of Italy,” 
spoke with pity of * Brose and Butter” 
and “Sleeping Maggie;” and even 
hinted that “'’he Auld Stuarts back 
again,” and “ Wherry Whigs, awa’,” 
were rather to be regarded as watch- 
notes of Jacobitism, ‘than as music of 
a high order. 

Though the elements of strife and 
discord mingled largely in this meet- 
ing, joy and pleasure maintained their 
supremacy for a time. The Scotch 
are a considerate people, and—save in 
religion—seldom go to extremes in 
any thing. Reel succeeded reel, as 
though the feet were unconscious 
that, in their gladsome beat to 
‘Nelly Weems,” they were giving 
offence to those who delighted in 
the caponeraws of Italy or “ counter- 
leited France.” Shout succeeded 
shout, mingled with cracking of 
thumbs and lasses’ skirls, as merrily 
as though one-half of the audience 
did not regard such specimens of 
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merriment and manners as popish, 
or, what was worse, episcopal ; while 
even in the smacks which were be~- 
stowed on the bride's lips, and they 
were many and clamorous, not a few 
of the doucer and graver sort per- 
ceived a leaning to that unscriptural 
thing, marriage by the law of the 
land; for Jenny had been buckled by 
the profane hands of a secular ma- 
gistrate instead of the sacred hands 
of the church. The old men began 
to smell an approaching quarrel, and 
drew their plaids and bonnets closer to 
hand. ‘The elder fiddler, experienced 
in such matters, placed the case nigh 
the fiddle, to secure a safe retreat for 
his bread-winner. ‘The young and 
mischievous began to eye t the flails 
and souples overhead, as weapons 
which would likely be called into 
action; while the mistress of the 
mansion withdrew her punch-bowl 
of figured china, and filled its place 
with one of common porcelain. All 
these were observed to be indications 
of coming rupture, as surely as the 
flight of gulls and sea-mews to the 
rocks of Colyend portends a storm on 
the Solway. 

The first symptom of discontent 
was on the part of the bridegroom. 
[lis temper, naturally none ‘of the 
best, had been ruffled bybeing obliged 
to go that morning and repeat, bes 
fore a justice of the peace, the vows 
in public which he had made to Jenny 
Maclegg in private ; and because the 
bride, in joy of heart, perhaps, sub- 
mitted —without any blushing resist- 
ance—her lips to the license of the 
evening, and made all free to a kiss 
that claimed one. While two grey- 
headed, grave old men, with plate 
and candle in hand, went round the 
benches to collect, according to cus- 
tom, money sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the night; the bride her- 
self accompanied them, that her lips 
and eyes might influence all, and 
stimulate those who were tardy in 
their contributions. 

“T never saw Jenny’s lips sae rosy 
and tempting in my life. I protest 
they're uncommon sweet!” cried au 
ploughman. “There's half-a-crown.’ 

A louder smack, and a louder 
laugh, accompanied this sally. 

“ If they werena a thought rum- 
pled wi’ sic sharp service,’ cried a 
weaver, “ | wad hae made this mair 
than aughteenpence.” 
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“ They are now what ye may call 
a second-hand article,” said one who 
kept a small shop in the village. “TI 
think a shilling will do.” 

While this was going on, old 
Thoomboard, the fiddler, who had 
been applying the rosin to his bow, 
and thrumming the strings over, 
while he sloped his cheek to judge 
the truth of their sound, on hearing 
the jingle of silver and the smacking 
of lips, exclaimed, “ Godsake, bride, 
gie me a wee mouthfu’, too!” 

Jenny evidently regarded this as 
part of the bridal ceremony, and ac- 
cepted the kiss as freely as it was 
offered. 

* Mind yere thairms, ye auld gut- 
scraper!” exclaimed the bridegroom, 
“else [ll mar yere bow hand. Ye're 
nane of the company, and have nae 
right to aught but a drap of sour 
ale, the grounds of the punch-bowl, 
and a saxpence,—owre gude pay for 
the din ye make.” 

* Din!” exclaimed the exasperated 
musician. “ Sic a din as was raised 
behind your father when he was 
drumme:l through Lockerby for 
stealing twa ram-horn spoons !” 

* Indeed,” said the other fiddler, 
“the bridegroom was nae sae far 
wrong when he called your music 
din. The expression is dramatic. In 
the best days of the drama, instead of 
saying ‘ Enter music,’ in the old 
stage direction it is ‘ Enter noise.’ ” 

What reply the bridegroom would 
have made to the old fiddler’s scrap 
of domestic history is not known, 
though some saw him looking at a 
flail with a curious eye ; for at this 
moment a loud rapping was heard at 
the door, and a rough demand was 
made for admittance. This was un- 
derstood by the dancers, who one 
and all cried out for the fiddlers to 
play the district tune of “ Auld 
Glenae,” and made room for the 
forthcoming exhibition ; while the 
person who had to act the sole part 
in this rustic iuterlude threw the 
door to the wall, and entered upon 
the stage. 

The dress of this representative 
of Auld Glenae was a sort of sack- 
cloth frock, which reaching midleg 
down allowed room for the moye- 
ment of his feet, now called by the 
fiddler into use. His hair was care- 
fully concealed by an immense wig, 
formed, with some knowledge of 
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effect, from a black and white ram's 
fleece, which hung half-way down 
his back; while above it sat the re- 
mains of a slouched hat, such as 
farmers put on the heads of their po- 
tato bogles. He had a belt of plaited 
rushes round his waist, a long peeled 
stick in his hand, with which he 
beat himself an ample ring for the 
exhibition of his powers; but he de- 
pended more upon his agility, and 
the rough humour of the verses 
which he sung, for applause, than on 
the magnificence of his wardrobe. 
Though welcomed with a shout of 
applause, the approbation, as it hap- 
pens in more polished audiences, was 
not unmingled with murmurs of dis- 
sent. 

“What right has young Birk- 
whistle to tak this character upon 
himsel *” I heard an old man ask. 
“ He has nae the wit, if he has the 
will.” 

“ And he canna dance the dance, 
which is worse,” said a second. 

* T’ll wad a bushel o’beans,” whis- 
pered a third, “that he has some 
new-fangled way of the sang.” 

“ But, waur than a’,” said a fourth, 
“he’s no dressed in character; he 
should be in the costume of a sinner 
on the stool o’ repentance, and he’s 
mair like a scarecrow.” 

“Whisht! whisht! said a 
considerate old man who made the 
punch. “Gie the lad fair play ; weel 
I wat he has the right spunk in 
him.” 

But it was not the pleasure of the 
company to allow “ Auld Glenae” a 
full opportunity of exhibiting his ac- 
tivity, or giving a fair taste of his 
humour. Asthe brideand bridegroom 
had in a manner been coupled by the 
strong persuasion of friends, the surly 
humour of the latter seemed now 
to infect old and young. Ilitherto, 
they had reeled, and set, and crossed, 
and clecket, but neither with life 
nor glee; and the very thairms of 
the musicians uttered sounds which 
had a touch of discord in them. 
Even the old man who sat at the 
table observed—but this was after 
the fifteenth bowl—that the punch, 
“though as good as ever ran down 
a thrapple, was mair likely to till 
them fou than to make them hap- 
py, which was its chief duty.” ‘The 
old musician slanted his cheek over 
his instrument, and drew from his 
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reluctant strings a sound so slow 
and dolorous, that Birkwhistle, pro- 
voked into complete forgetfulness of 
the character he had to personate, 
shook his hand at the orchestra, and 
cried,— 

“QO curse ye! an’ I were at ye, 
I'd make yere elbow move lighter.” 

“ Move lighter!” exclaimed the 
musician. “ Wha ever saw Auld 
Glenae come in the character of a 
gigling fule? He comes, ye ken, to 
mak confession, and his beginning is 
grave. What says the sang? 
‘IT ama silly auld man, 

Wi’ nought but love that is free ; 
And for wooing a lass i’ the dark 

The kirk came haunting me.’”’ 


“Haud yere tongue, for ye’re a 
fule in all things save the fiddle !” 
exclaimed the representative of Auld 
Glenac. “Ye ken neither the 
rhyme nor the meaning. It’s a piece 
of drollery from first to last, and the 
sang begins this way, as all the valley 
kens :— 

‘OI ama silly auld man, 

I dwell by green Gleuae ; 

An’ 'm wyted for wooing a lass, 

An’ can scarce step owre a strae.’ 


But draw a stronger bow, and put 
mair life into yere bread-winner, else 
i vow 'll make pudding-pins o’t!” 

“Weel, weel, man,” said the ad- 
monished musician, who began to 
think that longer resistance on his 
part might lessen his share of the 
music money. “ [’se giet yere ain 
way, and wi’ sic bir as wad make a 
dead shank-bane dance, let alane 
your twa feet, that seem to be made 
of fiddle-strings.” And, suiting the 
action to the word, he drew his bow 
with an energy which made all the 
old women’s heads nod, and all the 
old men’s feet beat time, and a new 
era seemed about to commence in the 
pleasure of the evening. Birk- 
whistle, it must be owned, acquitted 
himself like a first-rate performer. 
If his Highland fling and double 
flutter called down approbation in 
clapping and shouting, the greedy 
gravity with which he swallowed the 
punch, and the tipsy-like reluctance 
with which he fell on the floor 
awakened the thunder of approving 
feet; but when he made heel, and 
head, and hand, as he tumbled about, 
keep time to the tune, and hiccup- 
ped up, 
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““« Tf my fool duds were off, 

And nought but hale claes on, 

I think I would woo a young lass 

As weel as a wiser man,’ ” 
half the audience sprung to their 
feet, and declared that the days of 
Auld Glenae himself were revived by 
Birkwhistle ; and that this mirthsome 
interlude, acted at the court of King 
James the Wise, had never been well 
acted till now. 

All this was observed by Jock 
Ifudlestone, a weaver by trade, who 
imagined that he excelled in rustic 
and rural feats, and had taken upon 
himself the regulation of all matters 
which pertained not of right to the 
grey heads who presided over the 
punch-bowl. Ie performed, in short, 
the part of a sort of master of the 
ceremonies, and adjusted differences 
respecting disputed calls for tunes, and 
settled points of precedence and pru- 
dence between shepherd and plough- 
man, joiner and mason, and tailor and 
weaver, with a tact which was much 
assisted by a loud voice, and the re- 
putation of being “a deyil wi’ the 
neeves when raised, and a wrang 
ward wad raise him.” He was very 
tall, and when he danced his hands 
went with a swing, as if the left de- 
livered the shuttle to the right ; his 
head nodded as though he was still 
at work with the reeded sley, and his 
feet seemed rather tramping on the 
treddles than obeying the spirit of 
the tune, which he loved, he said, 
above all tunes, and that was “ Sleep- 
ing Maggie.” It was with no plea- 
sure that he beheld Birkwhistle top- 
ping his part with such skill, and 
awaking such a storm of applause. 

* Diel hae me, then,” said he, with 
a loud voice; “ but this cowes a’! 
Young Birkie has got his foot owre 
the harrows, and taen the hale barn 
to himsel’; neither Eppie Macnab, 
nor Nell Dougan, nor Jean Dibbin, 
has yet measured a foot on the floor. 
Hae done wi yere idiot rhymes and 
yere cuddie tricks, and dinna let a 
fule’s twa feet tak up the room o’ 
twenty !” 

* Weel spoken, Johnnie!” cried a 
score of voices; “turn him out to 
the craft in his sackcloth duds and 
belt of rushes, and hound the dogs 
on him!” 

“If ye wad wash the sowen frae 
yere hands,” said the other, and pull 
the thrums fra yere cap, I might 
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have something to say tye; but I 
winna make nor meddle wi’ mounte- 
banks,” 

A loud titter announced this to he 
a touch—as jockeys say—on the raw ; 


for this rustic dandy wore a cap of 


wild-cat skin, with the eyes glimmer- 
ing in the front; while from the left 
side and the right depended streamers 
of riband, white, red, and blue, which, 
waving to and fro as he danced, drew 
glances from the young and sighs 
from the old, and made him an ob- 
ject of remark to all. 

While these two rivals for popu- 
larity stood confronting each other 
with clenching hands and darkening 
brows, and old men were whispering, 
“ Dinna mind him, Johnnie ; he’s 
nae match for you;” and “ Gude- 
sake, are ye mad, Birkwhistle ? he 
could put ye in his pocket,” hostili- 
ties were interrupted by a tippling 
blacksmith, who, doubly incensed 
heeause of the dazzling head-gear of 
the weaver, and at the effect which 
it seemed to have on a young woman, 
who loved better, she said, to dance 
to “ The Weaver and his Shuttle O!” 
than to “ The Blacksmith wi’ his 
Apron,” came up glowing like one of 
his own welding heats, and saying, 
* Od! Pll pull yere ribands for ye !” 
snatched the cap from the other's 
head, and trampled it beneath his 
feet. ‘The weaver turned first red, 
and then pale, and stepped a step or 
two back, exclaiming,— 

“ Oh, will naebody haud me; for if 
1 strike him ll kill him !” 

* Gudesake, haud him!” cried the 
smith, looking as fiery as the element 
in which he wrought; “ haud him ; 
for if ye dinna haud him he'll rin 
away!” And to speak truth, the 
master of the ceremonies had cause 
to run; for the smith held up to his 
face a pair of clenched hands as 
black, and large, and nearly as hard, 
as his own fore-hammers. He was 
about to retreat, when the damsel 
who had slighted the smith for his 
sake, cried,— 

“Oh, Johnnie! Johnnic! dinna 
shame us a’ wi’ fighting wi’ sic a 
ne’er-do-weel as Andrew Farish !” 
And she clasped her arms about him, 
as if, like the goddess of old, she 
wished to bear him safe out of the 
tumult. While she held him fast she 
cried, * Think what the world will 
say of ye! what my aunt will think 
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of ye! and, above a’, what the mi- 
nister himself, when the precentor’s 
place becomes vacant, will think of 
ye! Oh, Johnnie! Johnnie! if ye 
saw yerself as others see ye, ye wad- 
na risk yere fair name wi sic a wauf 
fellow as Andrew Farish !” 

“ Girzie,” said the man of thrums, 
gathering up the fragments of his 
hat from the floor, “ye have pre- 
vailed. I was far left to mysel’ to 
think to fight wi’ sie as him ; he may 
now do or say what he likes,—he's 
safe.” And saying so, he took Girzie 
by the hand, and cried, “* Play ‘ The 
Weaver and his Shuttle O! ” cracked 
his thumbs, exclaimed, “ It’s a like a 
wedding !” and tugged his partner 
about till she cried, 

“Ye could dance us a down: 
there’s few like you Johnnie !” 

But though the weaver tried to 
dance all desire of mischief down, 
and manfully vowed that he would 
make vengeance the work of another 
day, such seemed not the pleasure 
of the less philosophic spirits of the 
company. ‘Chey had counted on a 
collie-shangie, and resolved to have 
one. The first to shew this sort of 
humour was Birkwhistle, who, ex- 
asperated at the weaver’s interference 
in the matter of the interlude, and 
wroth with the blacksmith for snatch- 
ing his prey out of his hands, was in 
no holiday mood. He blamed the 
musicians for getting fuddled with 
the very punch which he caused 
them to drink; he found fault with 
the punch for it was not mixed, he 
said, on the social principle of giving 
a bellyful of pleasure, before it filled 
folk fou; he told the fathers of the 
meeting that taey had mair respect 
for their own wames than for the 
twa young things just beginning the 
world,—for they had wasted on 
whisky and sugar, and ewe-milk 
cheese, as meikle gude white money 
as would have half plenished their 
house; and, finally, he called the 
bridegroom a schismatic, because he 
had not been married by the minister 
of the parish, but by that priest of 
Baal and Ashtoreth, a justice of the 
peace. 

* 'There’s may be a reason for my 
doing sae, Birkwhistle,” replied the 
bridegroom. ‘“ The minister might 
hae been sair on the matter of ante- 
nuptial dalliance; and yere father, 
the ruling elder, whose word gangs 
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as far as the minister's, and wha likes 
to hear himself speak where naebody 
dare speak again, wad have tauld me 
as he did Willie Cowan, that it was 
a black burning shame, as well as a 
crying sin, that the very wale of the 
flock should loup the fauld-dyke like 
a graceless brute as he was, and no 
ask sae meikle as the kirk’s blessing.” 

“'Take that to yoursel’, young 
man,” said an old dame who had 
charge of the bridal-chamber, and 
was, besides, a living repository of all 
the scandals of the district. “It wasa 
sair fright yere ain mother gat, which 
made you come to the world a month 
owre soon; but as the midwife, 
godly woman, said, ye were complete 
in ilka member, which was nae doubt 
owing to the blessing of being an 
elder’s eldest son.” 

As this was, perhaps, the first time 
Birkwhistle had ever heard this family 
secret, he was exceedingly wroth, and 
declared that Kate Davison ought to 
be ducked. 

“ How! dinna grow red about it, 
my bonnie man; sic things are nae 
marvels, Ltrow,” said Kate. *“* There's 
the douce gudewife of Kiltmakirtle, 
the sonsie dame of Haudafime, and 
the mirthsome wife of Hirdiegirdie 
—they'll no cast up these accidents 
to the gudewife of Birkwhistle; and 
if they do, let her come to Kate 
Davison, and she'll tell her how to 
set them down.” 

This was a feeding of the storm— 
adding fuel to fire. 

It has been observed by shepherds, 
that a coming tempest announces 
itself by the birds subduing their 
song to a chirm, and seeking a lower 
perch; by the clouds at first of a 
brassy colour, growing darker and 
thicker, and mustering “slowly on the 
hill-tops and hovering over the swell- 
ing tide ; and, lastly, by a low deep 
murmur among the caverned rocks 
and hollow glens, which may be 
called the infant voice of the hur- 
ricane. So in like manner wrath 
went to work among animated things ; 
the company broke up into knots; 
mirth lowered its tone; the dancer's 
foot became that of a listener, but not 
to the music ; the prudent gathered, 
from barn-wicket and the open mouth 
of the fanners, their spare raiment 
and hastened home, or out of harm's 
way; while those who hitherto stirred 
animosity up with the tongue retired 
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into corners, or else feigned sleep and 
left the floor to those with hard heads 
and active hands — men of action 
rather than of oratory. All these 
symptoms of strife were visible before 
the midnight hour; and as John 
Iludlestone, the Weaver, the master 
of the ceremonies, had withdrawn to 
taste the sweets of retirement, his 
experience no longer gave laws to 
the dance, and points of order and 
precedence were left to be decided by 
the heaviest hand. 

“Tl tell ye what,” said Davie 
Tamson of the 'Townhead to Will 
Ilunter of the Townfoot, taking at 
the same time a glass of punch to 
strengthen his protest, “ ye have nae 
right to stand up wi’ Peg Paterson 
in yere hand aboon Mary Halliday 
and me; I care na for myself, for 
I'm better than you at all times, but 
Pll no see my partner wranged ;” 
and, pushing his opponent away and 
taking his place, he called boldly out 
for the tune of the “ Mason’s Apron,” 
and took a step in the dance. 

He took one step, and no more ; 
for Will of the ‘Townfoot, a souple 
tailor by trade, leaped from the floor, 
snatched a flail from the balk, and 
swinging it round, struck at Davie 
fiercely ; but the thrasher’s weapon, 
accustomed to man’s hands, refused 
to obey a fraction of humanity ; and, 
turning double in the gripe, instead 
of falling where it was intended, en- 
countered the head of the young 
fiddler, who, with lips apart as he 
leaned from his sack-head to swallow 
an offered cup of punch, received 
the blow on that part where sense 
of harmony resides, dropped from 
his seat: his fiddle crushed beneath 
him as he fell, and his fee of sixpences 
jingled in his pocket. ‘The elder 
fiddler, nothing displeased at the dis- 
aster, drew a stronger bow, and said, 
“ He who despises ‘ Brose and Butter 
deserves to be knocked down by a 
tailor!” but the rest of the company 
refused to look upon it with the 
philosophy of the fiddler, and rushed, 
the women foremost, to restrain or 
to swell the fray. 

Now were my genius of the kind 
called epic, I might, in the spirit of 
those great bards who work into their 
strains a regular roll-call of their 
leading characters, describe the outer 
and inner man of those who were 
most distingushed in this bridal fray ; 
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how black or how brown; how tall 
or how short ; how fat or how spare; 
by whom beloved, or by whom be- 
got; the places honoured by their 
birth; the day on which such heroic 
men-children were born; in whose 
looms their vests were wove ; in whose 
vats their inexpressibles were dyed 
a half or a full blue; and, finally, 
whose needles sewed and whose heated 
geese flew over and felled down the 
seams of the garments now thrown 
manfully aside on empty benches; 
or more characteristic still, in their 
attendant maidens’ arms, to give free- 
dom to their blows, and allow them 
to put forth all their strength. 

But such flights are beyond my 
power; besides, I feel a reluctance 
to model and set up a well-propor- 
tioned young fellow, and pour a pro- 
per spirit into his frame on purpose, 
like the aforesaid bards, to knock 
him on the head, lay out the body 
in the presence of his relations, and 
chant a lamentation over him in the 
style of Homer or of Ossian. More- 
over I must own, nor do I care who 
knows it, that nature has made me a 
man of peace, that I detest blows, 
half swoon at the sight of blood, and 
prefer those who bring people into 
the world to all who send them out 
of it—physicians as well as hangmen. 
This will account for the very im- 
perfect way in which I am able to 


relate the events and vicissitudes of 


this heady fight; for as soon as I 
saw the flails and souples leaving the 
balks, I sought for shelter under the 
punch-table, feeling that the com- 
batants loved the liquor too well to 
spill it; but in this place of safety | 
found the blacksmith, who first began 
the fray, crept into such compass as 
a cur might lie in, and snoring like 
the sea when the wind is up. I cast 
a look to the top of the barley-mow ; 


but there some half-dozen or so of 


the nimblest had clomb to seek, as 
they said, for hand-staves and souples, 
and seemed reluctant to descend. In 
this state of things I thought of the 
door, but I found it not only barred 
but bolted, by a crowd of maidens, and 
men amongst them, who oceupied the 
recess, and raised a shrick at every 
blow struck. Lastly, I fied to the 
fanners, and behind them shared a 
sort of shelter beside the courageous 
John Hudlestone, who had crouch- 
ed down with a couple of empty 


Rustic Controversies. 
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sacks and sieves on his head, and 
trembled as the sound of the blows 
approached. 

In this calm place of retreat I heard 
the sound, for I desired not to see 
the deeds, which were achieved; the 
eager trampling to and fro on the 
floor ; the din of handstaff encounter- 
ing souple; the oaths of the men 
and the yells of the women; with 
now and then, as the storm lulled, 
the affrighted scream of the bow 
over the strings of the remaining 
fiddle, formed a concert which, as an 
Irishman, one of the company, de- 
clared was mighty pleasing, and re- 
minded him of his mother’s funeral. 
Yet in spite of the contest which 
raged in the eastern end of the barn, 
those who sat round the punch-bowl 
in the western end, plied the cup and 
quaigh without either dread or fear ; 
nay, they seemed to enjoy it as an 
unlooked-for addition to the pleasures 
of the night, and drank to its con- 
tinuation. 

* Birkwhistle’s down, at ony rate !” 
said the eldest of the seven topers 
who sat round the punch-table. 

‘ Let us drink to his rising, then,” 
said the second. 

“ But what's this under the table,” 
inquired the third, “ which feels saft 
below my foot? Conscience, if it 
isna Andrew Farish, the smith! he 
wants to get hame wi’ unbruised 
bones: he’s a capital fellow with the 
tongue. Pour punch into him; for 
when he’s sleeping, he can swallow 
as well as gape!” So saying, and 
suiting the action to the word, he 
emptied a glass into the other's 
mouth —down it ran at once. “1 
tauld ye sae, now!” said he, setting 
down the empty glass. 

“Weel but this is a blythesome 
bridal!” said the fourth; “ but we 
have missed the stocking-throwing, 
for the bride’s bedded a stricken hour 
since; but we can say in the terms 
of our invitation, we have come to 
the play at een.” 

“ Weel said, Gillfoot ; ye’re mair 
than yerselfthe night!” exclaimed the 
fifth: “this is the play at e’en, in- 
deed! But I'm saying that’s Lang 
Sawney of Soursykes that’s down 
now, and they are a-thrashing on him 
as gin he were a floor-full of peas!” 

“ Preserve us a’!” said the sixth, 
“T doubt nature’s gane wrang, for 
my een’s growing dark! 1 wish this 
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cupfu’ o’ punch may find the right 
way to my mouth !” 

“ Nature’s never wrang,” said the 
seventh. “ D'ye no see they are 
putting out the candles? and if they 
extinguish them, they'll break ane 
anither’s banes; and what will be 
waur, they'll break the poor man’s 
fiddle, which has kept mirth and 
music amongst us these three genera- 
tions. Come, neighbours, we maun 
wag.” 

While saying this, all the lights 
were put suddenly out ; thick dark- 
ness fell upon fighters as well as 
drinkers ; and the blacksmith, now 


the danger was over, started from 
under the table, crying, “ Lads, 


what's a’ this about ?” 

John Hudlestone slipped from 
behind the fanners, saying, “ If ye 
hadna put out the candles, I wad 
hae soon set a’ to rights!” While 
the husbandman, who sat at the head 
= the table, raised the punch-bowl 

» his head and drank till it was 
ar. The fighters seemingly had 
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exhausted their ill-humours; and 
gathering up their cast apparel, put 
it quietly on. The farmer came out 
with the key; and after seeing all 
out, locked the door, saying, “ It’s 
weel, lads, that the barn’s no burnt :” 
while the old fiddler, something un- 
stable from drink, seized me by the 
arm and said, “ Weel, this 
blythesome bridal, yet less mirt 
than mony | mind of; 


was a 
isome 
all humour 


and fun are leaving the land; in 
my youthful time, we used hae 
three days ot; I hae seen seven 


carried hame for dead, seventeen car- 
ried hame for drunk; and I, wha 
say it, dug out of snaw-wreath 
half-a-mile frac hame, and a’ the 
while believing that I was jinkling 
away at ‘ Brose and Butter’ and 
‘Clean Pea Strae.’ The only wise 
man here the night was daft Willie 
Macullum, who brought us together. 
He sat on a sack-head beside me all 
the time of the fray, and ate and 
drank ; and ay as a man was knocked 
down, he cried, ‘ O Gosh!” 
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Tx housang, July 18, 1840. 

Dear Katuieen,—Here we are at 
last among the meena John 
Bull, like the bull in the china shop, 
seems to have it all his own way ; 
and, like a broth ofa boy as he is, 
thinks no more about dishing the 
human porcel: ‘in in this country than 
you would an trish stew in 
We are all in our cups at 
“0 easily the Celestial sauce-ers ; and 
the 18th, especially, are in high fea- 
ther. They are the first British 
regiment that ever set foot in China; 
and, would you believe it, Kath- 
leen? they landed on Paddyland (or 
rice-fields). No wonder they felt 
themselves at home. ‘This is the 
place, I think, which is alluded to 
m our old ditty :— 


EPISTOLARY, 


your 
ceialitinn 





ERSE, BY 
INALLY RENDERED INTO THI 
SCHOOLMASTER, 


IGNATIUS FLAHERTY, JESUIT MISSIONARY 
MODERN SAXON, 


OF BALLYVOURNEEN, 


OR ENGLISH, 
COUNTY CORK. 


BY BRIAN O'LYNN, JUNR. 


“‘ The coffee it is plenty there, 
And the tay grows on the tree 

Then rise up William O’ Reilly, 
And face your enemy !” 


Kathleen, we 
but the enemy 


; 


And face him, dear 
did, sure enough ; 
had a French fashion for facing us, 
inasmuch as he shewed us the back 
eams of his stockings with all laud- 
able agility. The Battle of the 
Spurs was nothing to it. He mizzled 
lil yn tail-ers from the 
view of a victil oa snip, or as the 
Tlouse ev: aporé ites into the lobby when 
Joe gets upon his legs and th 
timates. But woman alive, open all 
your ears for a miracle! I 
taking my tay with a dash of 
crater in it, one fine evening 


e¢ one of our 0 


© Cs- 


was 
the 
last 
and 


week, thinking of old Ireland, 
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humming “ Savourneen Dheelish”— 
which I can never do without some- 
thing rising in my throat, and steal- 
ing out of my eyes, more becoming a 
soft girl like you, dear one, than a 
rough soldiering boy like myself— 
when up comes a Chinese gentleman, 
who seemed, like the man in the 
play, to have “a soul above buttons,” 
—for the devil a button, good or 
bad, red, blue, or yellow, ‘had he 
about him at all—at all (which you 
know among these people dubs a 
man at once for a spalpeen) ; but to 
compensate for this deficiency, the 
tine fellow sported a tail as long as 
St. John’s Day, and almost as aro- 
matic as Daniel O’Connell’s. With- 
out the least ceremony, or Kotoing, 
he burst out at once with “ Thurrum 
dha lambh, ma bouchal !” (or, as they 
say in London, “ Tip us your bunch 
of fives, old boy!”) “with a trifling 
twist of that bottle which you seem 
so mighty fond of! Och! by the 
celestial mug of Confutzee,” he con- 
tinued, “ *tis the genuine native; I 
smelt its aroma at a league's dis- 
tance; and sure ‘tis many a long day, 
Giod help me! since I irrigated my 
whistle with a drop of the mountain- 
dew!” Kathleen, | vow to your 
own sweet eyes, you might have 
knocked me down with a thrawneen, 
or a blade of your father’s meadows, 
I was so astonished. “ Tut, tut, 
man !” he resumed, observing my be- 
wilderment, “ | am your own coun- 
tryman—at least by extraction; 
and, what is more than that, your 
blood-relation into the bargain. So, 
although I scorned to get drunk 
upon —_ (bad luck to it!), there 
is no rhyme or rason in the wide 
world why I should not put to the 
proof your Innisowen !" “ By the 
piper of Moses!” says I, “ it would 
all Maynooth, and Father Tom 
at the back of it, to prove the con- 
trary; but your honour has the ad- 


AVANT PROPOsS. 


Quangtung, June 16th, 1840. 

Pax et benedictio! Wis Celestial 
Excellency, the Imperial Commis- 
sioner of Quangtung, knowing the 
high character for crudition which 
our order universally possesses, 
has selected me for the 
translating his memoirs, &c., from 


the Chinese into the vernacular of 


Lin the Commissioner. 


BY IGNATIUS FLAHERTY, E SOc 


duty of 
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vantage of me intirely. May I beg 
leave to ask “Och! by all 
manes in life,” said he, taking the 
word out of my mouth, and the bottle 
out of my hand. “Iam Lin, the com- 
missioner of Quangtung, mandarin of 
the first class, governor of two pro- 
vinces, grand master of the red but- 
ton, and, what is more than all, din- 
eal descendant of the celebrated 
gentleman (rest his sowl!) who 
made his inexpressibles after Ju- 
venal’s recipe— you recollect, ‘ Pelli- 
bus inversis’— the woolly side in, — 
warm as the lining of this bottle,” 
(taking another pull at the genuine, 
such as would have cracked the optic 
muscles of Father Mathew with in- 
dignant horror at the exploit.) “ But, 
Brian, my boy,” he continued (for he 
seemed to know my name just as well 
as myself), I have a favour to ask, 
or, indeed, I might say, one to confer. 
I have scribbled out in Chinese some 
scraps of my life and thoughts, in- 
tending to have them published * in 
usum porcorum, —for the edification of 
the Celestials ; but as you have pum- 
melled our ‘ fierce soldiers’ so beau- 
tifully, 1 fear [am in bad odour at 
head-quarters, and may not have a 
month's lease of my amiable exist- 
ence. So take these papers,” putting 
in my hand two packets ; “ one is the 
original, and the other a translation 
into Irish by a countryman of yours 
settled here. Send them home. 
Convert them into din, you divil, if 
you can; and make every Mathew- 
ite priest in your country as drunk 
as David's sow. Now, Slauntha lath 
—your health! This air is not good 
for mine. Au revoir.” So saying, he 
emptied the bottle, and vanished. 

Kathleen, my darling, I send you 
this legacy. Do as the commissioner 
desires ; and believe me 

Your own for ever, 
Brian O'Lynx, Jun. 


- JESU. 


Ireland, from which country his Ex- 
cellency has originally sprung. Non 


ortus sed oriundus. In the conscien- 
tious discharge of my task, I have 
not willingly falsified asyllable of the 
or iginal—a trait of honesty not very 
characteristic of my Church, and least 
so of the order to which I have the 
honour to belong. This conduct | 
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have pursued, notwithstanding in 
several passages I have had to blush 
at scenes, and read opinions, the for- 
mer most secularly sensual — the 
latter most heretically heterodox — 
subversive of the Old Lady, who sits 
upon the Seven Hills; the most 
startling instance I am acquainted 
with of gluteal elasticity. Like a 
celebrated cardinal of England, his 
excellency, it would seem, has served 
earth better than heaven; and the 
poor worm who calls itself Celestial 
majesty, will, in all probability, con- 
sign my patron very gratefully to 
that banquet-house where each comer 
is at once host and guest, where 


“ Death pins us in our shells like peri- 
winkles ;” 


and makes no bones at making no- 
thing else than bones of the monarch 
or the mendicant, the mammoth or 
the midge. <As a_ refinement of 
cruelty, the emperor, I understand, 
has sentenced his old servant to the 
punishment of the thousand slices ; 
a facetious mode of putting a man to 
death, by cutting him up like a cu- 
cumber ; or rather like timber, with 
a circular saw; a method which I 
would respectfully suggest his hedl- 
in-nick majesty might adopt upon 
every man who is 


*« formidatus Othoni.” 


He will find it much better than the 
thumb-serew or the boot at present 
in practice. 

L had nearly forgotten to mention 
an anecdote 


of the commissioner, 


PROBASIS, 
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which may tend to shew the buoy- 
ancy of his temperament. On a 
recent occasion he attempted to effect 
his escape ; and in so doing, became 
suddenly horizontal in a Kennel of 
mud. I happened to be by at the 
moment when his excellency, holding 
up his hands to me, exclaimed, 


“ Cum flueret lutulentus erat quod tollere 
velles,” 


I strongly question if Horace ever 
dreamt that his line should be ap- 
plied to such an emergency. Lector 
benevole, haveto. 


(Gentle reader, the metre of our 
probasis, or prologue, is that of “ The 
Cruiskeen Lawn,” the same as adopted 
by the Athenian Moliére in the 
“* Pedagogues” and “ Demagogues” 
(vulg. dict.), the Clouds and Knights. 
There cannot exist a reasonable doubt 
that Aristophanes was well acquaint- 
ed with the song, and the stuff, and 
the bright jug which contained it ; 
a fact clearly proved by Lord 
Brougham in his erudite treatise, De 
Re Pototaria, wherein he learnedly 
observes, that “ the crater” is pure 
Attic, and xguexny as Ionic as the 
Muses of Herodotus. One cannot 
fail observing that ¢ noster, the ce- 
lestial essayist, seems to be some- 
what acquainted with English affairs, 
and, excussus propriis, appears very 
busy about the interests of others. 
All that is very natural. “ A man 
born in a stable,” &c.,—Terras non 
animum, ditto. ‘This premised, here 
goes :)— 






ARISTOPHANEs. 


Mat ral xeororat.——Plutus. 


The Probasis. 

Flung rudely on the boards which this orblet’s stage affords, 
Where a world might go to war for one poor drug ; 

Having cut off every button, cut from Chinese calf and mutton, 
From the empire of the most celestial mug. 

‘Tis a chance if his plain line, spun from neither rant nor whine, 
Will be honour’d by a cheesemonger’s perusal ; 

Still his inmost liver beats with the spirit of Jack Keats 
(Unextinguish’d), and can dream of no refusal. 

As prologue to his play he begs of me to say, 
"Tis just the time of day for fest und tren; 

When hatreds deeply rending, and friendships closely blending, 
Should blaze before the world in their own hue. 

When from his chieftain’s flag none but coward loon could lag, 
When the crew should fling o’er-board its Palinure ; 

And in loyalty elate work on the ship of state, 


Through the breakers and the hurricane secure. 
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And, firstly, worthy sirs, 


Where the Kemble 


Lin the Commissioner. 






his Chinese choler stirs, 
He is on a bed of burs like ex-cheque Baring ; 

At the most disgraceful plight of Drury every night, 
Where an actor cannot hope for a cheese-paring. 

Where Tweeddles, Dee and Dum, the cymbalo and drum, 
Strike Thalia deaf and dumb with her glum sister ; 


and the Siddons were not worth a pinch from Gliddon’s, 


And O'Neil herself—the solans would have hiss’d her. 
While e converso lo! where the light fantastic toe, 


The Grisi, Cerito, hoc omne genus ; 


Where Melody’s own queen in her triumph should be seen, 
And Amphion’s wall of Harmony between us, 
There on Italia’s stage pigmy mannikins may rage, 
Hight Shakspearians ; ye gods, what rare abortions! 
Bursts her stays the Muse with laughter, as she views 
Mummies galvanised to simian contortions ! 
Oh, spirit of the scene, immortalised by Kean! 
Oh, Garrick! and thou, Shakspeare, their great master ! 
Leave your cerements and death-shrouds, and look down upon the crowds, 
Who would sell your laurels for a China aster. 


Pitt, view our precious “ fix!” 


your party politics 


Are all my dolly nix — lath and plaster! 
While a mendicant may ride o’er the nation’s power and pride, 
And a plunderer may rob her fold and pastor. 
But, Basta, ply the oar! we'll junk it from the shore, 
May the winds never chop us a disaster. 
With a dram of Glenlivet. 
We're as true as a trivet; 
And from her cloud stouping 
Is the Muse cock-a-hooping ; 


For the shamrock, 


rose, thistle, 


She drenches her whistle, 
And goes the whole hog to the very last bristle. 





Peking, 6th Day of the 7th Moon, 
Year of the Earth, 28998. 

There once existed in this world of 
ours a certain cavalier who rejoiced 
in the appellation of Mendez Pinto. 
He travelled a good deal in China 
—imore than Prester John; and not 
a man in the whole Celestial empire 
was worthy of holding a taper to 
Master Mendez in his consummate 
talent at drawing the long-bow. 
There was also a certain Count Cag- 
liostro, who flourished somewhere 
about the fifteenth century (Christ- 
ian era), and enjoyed the ecstasy of 
humbugging kings and courts almost 
as well as his late excellency the 
Prince of Benevento. But neither of 
these gentlemen individually, nor 
both conjointly, could ever be ca- 
pable of chiselling out a lie so care- 
fully —factus ad unguem—with re- 
gard to its incredible character, as 
have been some s imple truths, among 
which is one regarding myself; and 
that one is, I have a perfect recoliec- 





Dabam in Palestra mea Ballyvourneenana, Prid. Kal. Jan. 1841. 
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tion of my natal— nay, ante-natal — 
hour! “Truth is stranger (and 
stronger) than fiction.” 

‘Two islands are discovered in the 
Chinese sea, which bear the same lo- 
cal, if not moral and political, analogy 
to Asia as the British islands bear to 
the Continent of Europe. In the 
lesser of these islands, Jeddo, I was 
born, in the year ’98,—an epoch re- 
markable, I ‘believe, for its turbu- 
lence in more countries than one. 
My father, poor fellow, was a Mi- 
lesian of the genuine stock; with 
blood as high as his cheek-bones, 
and pride always in inverse ratio to 
his purse ; which latter generally 
bore a congenial sympathy “with Gil 
Blas, in the tower of Segovia, for its 
permanent tenant was “the devil— 
meaning thereby nichts! His name, 
Lin, is of the greatest antiquity. The 
lord-chamberlain of Queen Semi- 
ramis (the lady who assumed what 
other queens, U hear, are in the habit 
of assuming, that is the Shneiderian 
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integuments of the lower man) had 
the honour of being his namesake ; 
so had many Greeks of the Upper 
and Lower Empire ; a great botanist 
of Sweden; and sundry piscatorial 
personages of Billingsgate. He mar- 
ried ; and, as a matter of course, ran 
away from his wife, because she was 
an Irishwoman ; and from his coun- 
try, because it was Ireland. This he 
used to say himself in bitterness of 
spirit ; but I believe the real reasons 
were, he married his mistress in or- 
der to reconcile her to her friends ; 
and from that moment she became a 
rankling thorn in his side !—very 
natural, no doubt, and almost uni- 
versally the case. He endeavoured 
to serve his poorer countrymen, 
without consulting the priests on the 
point; and from that moment both 
priests and peasantry were his mor- 
tal enemies. Again, very natural all 
that; and usually the case, with 
scarcely one solitary exception. Some 
way or other, however, after a thou- 
sand hairbreadth escapes from pike 
and bullet in his own land—from 
the three perils of man, wine, war, 
and woman, in other countries—he 
found himself one fine morning in 
Jeddo—thought it “ expedient” to 
embrace the Chinese creed and—my 
mother; which last-named hazard- 
ous enterprise had in a few months 
the effects naturally resulting from 
such acolades,—I was born. 

Born! ‘There is something solemn 
and sepulchral in the sound It 
booms upon the ear as a waye-moan 
from the ocean of eternity, sighing 
over the bubble that is formed, to 
float for a moment and then burst 
for ever. the French word 
mort, it seems to strike the keynote 
of the universal dirge ; and presses 
heavily on the spirit as the inscrip- 
tion over the gloomy portal of the 
catacombs; or over that far more 
dreadful one, where they who enter 
leave every hope behind them ; and, 
perhaps, all for the better, albeit the 
{talian thought otherwise. Be that 
as it may, | was born on the autumnal 
equinox, in the year already men- 
tioned ; and it is a miracle 1 was not 
a still-born child, like Sir John Bar- 
leycorn, for, in one of my feetal, and 
nearly fatal, gambadoes to imitate a 
man who had amassed a fortune by 
“wheeling about and turning about,” 
I entangled my little neck in the cord, 
just at the moment that a poor devil 


Like 


Lin the Commissioner. 
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of a diver, while playing some antics 
with a rope on the bridge of the 
Hoan Ho, previous to the dive, 
noosed himself into eternity, to the 
pleasurable excitement of several 
thousand spectators, and no small 
lucre to the toll; thus practically il- 
lustrating two proverbs, viz. “ Mock- 
ing is Ketch-ing,” and * The man who 
is born to be hanged will never be 
drowned.” I, however, was more 
fortunate ; for I contrived to slip out 
of the noose and into life with all 
possible sangfroid. Well do I re- 
collect the momentous crisis! Every 
pore of my corpusculum seemed to be 
stuck with a prickle. I felt as if I 
had passed from a warm fluid into an 
atmosphere of pins; or as if I had 
been an infant porcupine, with every 
one of my quills reversed and stick- 
ing atrociously into my tender hide. 
I am really astonished I was not tat- 
tooed all over ; more especially upon 
that part whereon the Carlist bayonets 
operated in the case of Count I-run, 
cum suis, when the hills of Hernani 
fled from under their feet, and the 
walls of St. Sebastian cracked their 
sides in merriment at the Xeno- 
phontic retreat. No sooner was I 
born than I was popped into a tub 
of tepid fluid, emerging occasionally 
like a sucking whale to take a little 
air; but not so much, however, as 
would have had the effect of termi- 
nating the foetal circulation. By this 
means I became gradually amphi- 
bious, and am so still. When only 
ten years of age, I hunted an otter 
for three miles under water, without 
taking scarcely a breath of upper air ; 
and I should have certainly lanced 
him, had not a vagabond old crocodile 
attempted to convert my thigh-bones 
into toothpicks. When I was four- 
teen, I took a submarine trip over to 
Niphon, astonishing the natives, like 
Dando the oestrophagist ; and at the 
years of discretion, | drove a consi- 
derable trade by selling looking- 
glasses to the mermaids of the Yel- 
low Sea, and prescribing our Morri- 
son’s pills for their jaundice. Here 
are two phenomena, exceedingly sur-- 
prising, but no less true; the ex- 
planation of which is very simple 
and satisfactory, as has been acknow- 
ledged by the eminent physiologists 
of Cochin-China, Kar Puand TuSong, 
and is briefly this — 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
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A Second Chapter about Faustus and the Devil, 


[April, 


A SECOND CHAPTER ABOUT FAUSTUS AND THE DEVIL. 


Men who desert their own families, 
and take to bad company, are of 
course always deserted by common- 
sense. They may, perhaps, have 
money at command, yet cannot com- 
mand themselves, and therefore they 
rarely make a good use of it. In- 
stead of returning straight home, 
as he ought, at all events, to have 
done, in order to help his afflicted 
family, Faust, it appears, went in the 
first place to Frankfort, in order to 
be revenged on the senators there, 
who had treated him with the utmost 
coldness and contempt. Indeed, the 
only inhabitant of that town who 


had thrown in a word on his behalf 


was the burgomeisterin, a lady whose 
remarkable beauty and discriminating 
talents had inspired him with no lit- 
tle admiration and respect. 

The journey back to Frankfort 
was performed in an infernal cab, or 
calesch, which of course did not touch 
the ground; and about two in the 
morning our hero re-entered his apart- 
ment, No.9 onthe third corridor at the 
Red Stag, which he had quitted only 
about twelve hours before. Next 
morning, the devil, stylishly attired, 
and with several attendants, made 
his appearance on horseback at the 
inn gate. The whole set-out was 
such that no one could for a moment 
doubt of the traveller’s high rank 
and perfect respectability. To the 
landlord's great surprise, he directly 
inquired whether it was true that 
the celebrated John Faust, of May- 
ence, resided there? The owner of 
the Red Stag was indeed so amazed 
that he could scarcely speak ; but, 
with a profound obeisance, led the 
dashing guest up stairs. Being shewn 
the way, the devil forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the apartment of our hero, 
who was waiting to receive him; 
then, in the landlord’s hearing, com- 


menced a self-introductory speech, of 


which the import was as follows :— 
‘Great talents and transcendant 
industry,” he observed, “ never failed, 
sooner or later, to awaken the trum- 
pet of fame. The renown of Faust’s 
extraordinary invention and wonder- 
ful abilities had been the cause of his 
(the devil’s) determination to take a 
circuitous route in his present journey, 
for the sole purpose of becoming ac- 


quainted with such a splendid genius, 
whom from sheer stupidity his own 
countrymen had not sufficiently ap- 
preciated, &e. &c. Moreover, if no in- 
superable objection were started, he 
wished extremely to have Faust's 
company as his fellow-traveller on a 
tour of Europe, wherewith he was 
then occupied ; and as to pecuniary 
conditions, he left that point entirely 
to our hero’s own discretion, knowing 
that he could not purchase the co- 
operation of so great a man at too 
dear a rate!” 

Faust played his part correctly, 
according to the devil’s previous in- 
structions; and the landlord, having 
heard this exordium, hastened out of 
the room, in order to tell all his 
household of so remarkable an oc- 
currence. The fame thereof directly 
spread through Frankfort. Indeed, 
the senators were previously in a 
state of excitement, having informa- 
tion brought to them from the head- 
watch that a stranger had passed the 
gates, from whose appearance and 
suite it was clear that, though tra- 
velling incog., he must be a person of 
first-rate consequence. In the state 
of society and government existing at 
Frankfort this was an incident far 
too important to be left undiscussed. 
Other business, whether public or 
private, was forthwith flung over- 
board, and every member of the 
house hastened thither after breakfast, 
anxious to know what would or ought 
to be moved on such an occasion. 

One must make some allowances for 
the stupidity of mankind in those early 
times, and ina country like Germany, 
which, according to the opinion of 
John Bull, is even at this hour half 
barbarous. And yet it is astounding 
how many are the points of resem- 
blance betwixt nations and eras how- 
ever distant, affording an illustration 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s phrase, “ simi- 
litude in dissimilitude.” Thus, in- 
credible as it might seem to modern 
Germans, we are told that, in the 
fifteenth century, the Frankfort se- 
nators, whose primary business, even 
for their own sakes, ought to have 
been to watch over the common weal, 
and universal interests of the people, 
were perpetually squabbling among 
themselves, were divided into fac- 
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tions, always in a state of discord, and 
ready to take advantage of any pass- 
ing event—a mere change of wind, 
or turning of a straw, in order to 
have a battle of words, and to try 
which faction was the strongest ! 

In this respectable senate, it ap- 
pears that the aristocratic party, 
headed by a certain baron of ancient 
though not opulent family, were al- 
ways at war with the bourgeois, or 
tradesmen and merchants, headed by 
the reigning burgomeister. The 
former, it is almost needless to say, 
represented the Tories, the latter the 
Whigs, of Frankfort ; and there ex- 
isted a third clique, who wished well 
to neither. It chanced that the Tory 
party had taken the lead against the 
purchase of Faust’s Bible, as a useless 
waste of money; whereas the bur- 
gomeister, though he allowed the re- 
solution to pass, and disliked Faust 
almost as much as the baron did, yet 
indicated his belief that such conduct 
was extremely impolitic, and main- 
tained it to be a duty incumbent on 
great commercial states to encourage 
ingenious artists. On the present 
occasion the old baron opened the 
debate, and asswning great pomposity 
of demeanour, with a most potential 
and wise aspect, he assured his au- 
dience that, 

The dashing stranger, of whose 
arrival they had heard such accounts 
from the watch, could be none other 
than one of his imperial majesty’s 
private emissaries, or spies, now tra- 
velling in order to make his observa- 
tions on every state, both princi- 
palities and confederate towns, so 
that the court might better know 
how to shape its measures at the 
next diet. Now, as there could be 
no doubt that the emperor always 
kept a watchful eye over Frankfort, 
it was indispensably necessary that 
the senate should convince this dis- 
tinguished stranger of the vast at- 
tachment. which they cherished for 
the imperial crown, and by no means 
let him depart till he had been de- 
cidedly won over as a friend. In 
this respect, he thought they should 


take for their model the conduct of 


the wise senate of Venice, who never 
lost an opportunity of professing the 
utmost amity and respect for the 
party whom they meant to deceive.” 
The subordinate spirits of the as- 
sembly were all ready to declare 
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that the doge of Venice himself 
could not have spoken more wisely 
than the old baron; but the burgo- 
meister was on the alert, and ready, 
if not to quash the motion, at least to 
annoy the right honourable mover, 
against whom he cherished immiti- 
gable spite. This amiable disposi- 
tion was of course mutual; and on 
every occasion when public matters 
went crossly, the baron used to say, 
with a contemptuous grunt, “ Ay, s 

goes it in the world when tradesmen 
and shopkeepers set themselves up 
for statesmen !” 

“ The speech just now made by my 
right honourable friend,” said the 
burgomeister, “ excites my cordial 
approbation. The object which he 
has in view is most laudable, and the 
plan which he proposes would effect 
the purpose as certainly as trade im- 
proves a state, or a lazy, lumbering 
nobility injures it, if we had not our- 
selves ruined all by one fatal blun- 
der. I, indeed, do not pretend to 
the far-sighted policy of my right 
honourable friend, who can spy out 
every danger from a vast distance. 
But whether by chance or sagacity, 
it matters not, | certainly did antici- 
pate the dilemma in which we are 
now involved. You may recollect— 
for it happened only the other day— 
when my right honourable friend 
moved that the troublesome fellow 
Faust, with his printed Bible, should 
be sent at once to the Jews, or to the 
devil, 1 strenuously warned the ho- 
nourable house how impolitie was 
such conduct, and advised that he 
should not be treated so scurvily. 
Even my wife, who, like other wives, 
is but a woman, had good sense 
enough to perceive this; for, although 
we neither use nor understand any 
Latin book, yet, for the sake of the 
rare invention, and the finely illu- 
minated capital letters, we might 
henceforth have shewn it as a cu- 
riosity, along with our golden bull, 
and so excited the wonder of strangers. 
Besides, as I before observed, a tree 
and flourishing state ought to pro- 
tect and encourage the arts. But I 
know well enough one objection 
which exists in certain minds. From 
sheer jealousy and envy, they could 
not endure that in this manner my 
humble name should be rendered im- 
mortal. They could not bear to 
have it recorded in our chronicle, 
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that sub consulatu Johannis Schwein- 
ickens, Faust of Mayence’s Latin 
Bible was purchased for two hundred 
gold guildres. 

“So much for facts. Now comes 
the result. As you have brewed, so 
will you drink; and as the bed is 
made, so must you lie. Faust, | 
know, is as wild as any devil! I 
saw this in his visage yesterday, and 
he is ready to play us any malicious 
trick. Now, mark my words! The 
imperial ambassador, to whom my 
right honourable friend alludes, has 
alighted at Faust’s hotel, has directly 
inquired after him, and discovers a 
great man in the very individual 
whom we have treated worse than a 
shoe-black. Yes, the disappointed 
printer has now got the favourable 
ear of his imperial majesty’s private 
emissary! No doubt, we stand a 
rare chance now of obtaining a kind 
reception for our proffered civilities ! 
In my humble opinion, our intended 
movements in that respect will only 
tend to render us thoroughly ridicu- 
ne in the estimation of the public. 

But he who drove the cart into the 
mire may pull it out again. I, for 


one, take the opportunity to declare 


myself blameless, and I wash my 
hands of the whole matter.” 

After this long speech there fol- 
lowed a deep silence. The bloody 
battle of Cann, with all its conse- 
quences, was not more formidable to 
the Roman senate than this extraor- 
dinary casus to the wise magistrates 
of Frankfort. Already did the bur- 
gomeister flatter himself with having, 
at all events, completely unhorsed 
the old baron: when the latter, sud- 
denly collecting all his energies, 
hastened to aid the falling state, with 
a potent voice called ad majora, and 
valiantly propose the following 
brief resolution :- 

* That in order to prevent the evil 
consequences apprehended by his 
honourable friend, a deputation 
should forthwith be sent from the 
senate to welcome the noble stranger ; 
and at the same time that 400 gold 
guildres should be tendered to John 
Faust, as the price of his Bible, by 
this means securing his good-will 
and friendship to the state.” 

Here upon the burgomeister in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh. “ It was 
not a little ridiculous,” he observed, 
“ that they should now be under the 
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ject in view in 
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necessity of humbly proffering 400 
guildres for that very article which 
they might the other day have easily 
purchased for one hundred!” But 
his sarcasm went for nothing. “ Salus 
cried the baron ; 
who further proposed that both Faust 
and the ambassador should be invited 
to a grand banquet at the burgomeis- 
ter’s house, to be given at the public 
cost. 

This last suggestion, as the baron 
intended, proved a placebo for the 
burgomeister, who was extremely 
fond of ostentatious hospitality ; and 
the suggestion that the entertainment 
should be charged to the public cost 
restored him to entire good humour. 
Accordingly, a party of the younger 
senators, attended by one of ‘the four 
syndics, directly set out on their 
mission ; and the burgomeister sent 
home instructions to his wife and ser- 

vants to prepare for a grand dinner, 
a concert al fresco, a ball and supper, 
&e. Faust had just succeeded in in- 
volving the devil in another deep 
discourse about metaphysics and po- 
litical economy, when the embassy 
was announced and admitted. 

With all due humility, the aecom- 
plished deputies begged, in the name 
of the senate, to welcome the illus- 
trious stranger. At the same time, 
by a delicate fournure in their ad- 
they made it be understood 
that they were quite aware of his 
own distinguished rank, and of the 
important character of the mission 
which had brought him to Frankfort, 
—assuring him, moreover, of the 
senate’s high respect and veneration 
for the imperia’ house. 

Hlere they made a pause, and the 
devil, with a Frenchified grimace, 
turned from them to Faust, and, 
taking him by the arm, assured the 
orators “ that he had no other ob- 
coming within the 
Frankfort walls but to take from 
thence this meritorious and highly- 
gifted man, whose worth he doubted 
not they also appreciated.” ‘The de- 
puties were a little stumbled by this 
observation ; however, they reco- 
vered in a trice, and answered that,— 

“It rejoiced them exceedingly to 
be able on the instant to offer an 
unequivocal proof in what high es- 
timation Herr Faust was held by the 
Frankfort senate, inasmuch as they 
had come fully authorised and com- 
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missioned to offer 400 gold guil- 
dres as the price of his Latin Bi- 
ble. This they would now tender 
for his acceptance; and should the 
bargain be struck, they requested 
him to believe that his work should 
henceforth be preserved as a precious 
jewel in the senate-house. They 
begged also to add, that, should he 
have no objection, the senators would 
feel happy in conferring on Mr. 
Faust the privileges of a Frankfort 
burgess; thus contributing to open 
for him the path towards future 
honours and distinction.” 

This last offer was one which in 
their own wisdom the deputies added 
on the spur of the moment; a proof 


that, like good tacticians, they knew 
how to té ake advantage of unforeseen 
circumstances. 


Now, in this picture of the venality 
and servility of the Frankfort ma- 
gistracy in the year 1453, strongly as 
it is coloured, one really sees nothing 
very improbable. Of course, any 
comparison betwixt their conduct 
and that of legislative assemblies in 
modern Europe would be absurd. 
We have the happiness to live in an 
era of intellectual enlightenment and 
refinement. Still, the picture by no 
means transgresses the 
credibility. Even among ourselves, 
at this date, we suspect that an in- 
genious artist, however meritorious, 
if known to be very poor, might run 
an extreme risk of being sent, like 
Faustus, “ to the Jews or the devil ;” 
although, should he all at once be 
seen arm-in-arm with a wealthy pa- 
tron, whose vote and influence were 
of consequence in “ the house,” the 
very individuals who had kicked and 
spurned at him one day might hum- 
bly apologise on another. No doubt 
this is of rare occurrence in our en- 
lightened state of society; still it is 
bien possible: and 
Faust which we have next to record 
is exactly that which might be ex- 
hibited by an obstinate character in 
our own times, who, carried away by 
his own notions of right and w rong, 
cannot resign them, even though six 
hundred senators should be ready to 
tell him that he is deluded, and that 
they always manage for the best. 

Having waited, impatiently, for 
the conclusion of the deputies’ fine 
speech, our hero started up in a rage, 


bounds of 


the conduct of 
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stamped on the floor, and thundered 
out :-— 

* Hypocritical, grovelling, sordid 
scoundrels! Did | not pay court to 
you long enough—to all of you— 
from your proud old barons down to 
your pepper-grinders and cheese- 
mongers, who strut about in their 
gold chains like donkeys with brass 
collars? Yet you allowed me to 
stand shivering on your thresholds, 
and scarcely honoured me with a 
look or word! But now, forsooth, 
when you perceive that a noble and 
wealthy stranger has discovered in 
me the man whom you might have 
known long ago, but were deter- 
— not to acknowledge, you come 

‘rawling in your turn to cajole and 
flatter me! ‘Now, also, when I need 
it not, you offer me twice the amount 
of that price for my labour which 
during. my ey you refused. 

Look, here is gold in handfuls; for 

the sake of which, or a much less 
sum, you would sell the whole Roman 
empire, if you could find any one 
foolish enough to bid for the mon- 
strous trunk, without head, intelli- 
gence, or connexion !” 

The devil was obviously delighted 
with Faust’s ebullition of wrath, and 
the momentary perplexity of the 
young senators. But they, not hay- 
ing studied the Roman models, were 
by no means provided with a declara- 
tion of war ready to draw from under 
their mantles in case of provocation. 
On the contrary, they adhered to the 
very letter of their commission, and, 
after a short pause, delivered their 
invitation to dinner as quietly and 
cheerfully as if nothing awkward 
had occurred. Ln passant (says Mr. 
Klinger), we may observe that this 
was a new proot of their diplomatic 
talents. If, for example, they had 
ventured an expostulatory reply to 
Faust’s attack, they would by that 
means have indirectly admitted that 
it was not undeserved. But suffered 
thus to drop to the ground unno- 
ticed, the tirade became powerless, 
and passed away like the idle wind. 
Thus do men of genius contrive to 
shape their course easily under the 
most adverse circumstances, the 
knowledge of which art is indeed the 
grand secret of success in life. 

At the words “ burgomeister's 
own house,” which occurred in the 
invitation, the deyil slily nudged 
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Faust, and gave him a significant 
look. Hereupon, our hero took his 
Bible out of its leathern case, handed 
it to one of the senators, and said, 
mildly, that, 

* As he now perceived, they at least 
understood good manners, though 
they must be forced into the practice 
thereof, he resolved to make the 
town a present of his work. He 
hoped they would read the Bible in- 
dustriously, and that they would 
specially t take notice of one text, 
which he would now underscore, and 
translate into German upon the mar- 
gin. He requested that, on their re- 
turn, they would shew it to the as- 
sembled senate; and that, in comme- 
moration of his gift, this one passage 
might be inscribed in letters of gold 
on the wall of the council chamber.” 

The deputies then took their leave, 
and went back quite merrily,—like 
negotiators who, after a severe war, 


bring home the welcome tidings of 


peace. ‘They were received with 
great joy. The marked passage in 
the Bible was turned up, and proved 
to be as follows :— 

And behold, fools sat in the 
judgment seats; and fools were in 
the council chamber, and babbled to- 
gether.” 

This pill was rather bitter, no 
doubt ; but the magistracy swallowed 
it in silence, because the mere sha- 
dow, or supposed shadow, of the 
great emperor (represented by the 
devil), was quite enough to seal up 
their lips. Besides, they derived no 
little consolation from the certainty 
of having, at all events, saved four 
hundred gold guildres which had 
been placed in jeopardy, and they 
mutually congratulated one another 
at having got out of such a scrape. 
At last the description given by the 
ambassadors of the wealth which 
Faust en passant had exhibited over- 
powered every other thought, and 
sentiments of respect and admiration 
for the magnificent stranger from 
whose coffers the money must have 
flowed became unanimous. As to 
Faust, the old baron, forgetting all 
his former prejudices, now stoutly 
moved that he should be raised to 
the full rank of a citizen, and have 
his place and vote in the senate. 
“ Precedents, and even laws,” he 
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averred should be set aside, when the 
question was of a measure calculated 
to benefit the common weal.” 

Meanwhile, our hero was enjoying 
a quiet lounge about town with the 
devil. But here, as we are informed, 
nothing presented itself, either good 
or bad, that was worth commemorat- 
ing. Even the countenances of the 
Frankforters sufficiently betrayed the 
platitude and narrowness of their 
minds. All seemed to be occupied 
with petty cares and squabbles, and 
the only emotions of which they ap- 
peared capable were spite, gaping 
curiosity, and a devouring thirst for 
gain. 

“ A paltry, loathsome race!” said 
the devil, with a yawn. “ Meanly 
and despicably they live, and des- 
picably they all find their way into 
hell. ere there is no harvest for a 
man of genius; we have nothing but 
mere negations ! Let us depart, 
then, as soon as your promised festi- 
val is over!” 

At length the bell chimed merrily 
for the banquet. Faust and the 
devil, both stylishly attired,* and 
mounted on richly caparisoned horses, 
attended also by a train of servants 
(devils, of course), and a crowd of 
staring canaille, went in procession 
from their hotel to the house of the 
burgomeister. 

The whole magistracy was there 
assembled, and the members bowed 
themselves before their illustrious 
guests even to the earth! ‘The bur- 
gomeister welcomed his visitors in a 
long set speech, then introduced them 
to the various leading members of 
the council; also to several of their 
ladies, who had been brought in to 
grace the festival, and who, by the 
by, had bedizened their vulgar fi- 
gures in such way, that finery only 
made their awkwardness and ungain- 
liness the more conspicuous. ‘These 
honourable ladies stared, as our his- 
torian has it, “ like a flock of geese,” 
and seemed enormously struck with 
the rich dress, the noble figure, and 
demeanour of our friend Leviathan. 
Among them, however, the burgo- 
meisterin, or lady mayoress, a native 
of Saxony, young, handsome, and in- 
telligent, exhibited the most marked 
contrast, looking (as Mr. K. poetically 
says) “ like an Oread from the Ar- 


* See their portraits in the Chronicon Altenweiberischen, 
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cadian forests.” TF aust’s admiring 
looks had not escaped her notice ; 
and to acquaint him with this fact, 
her deep blush at his appearance in 
the drawing-room was more eloquent 
than any words she could have used. 
The senators mustered courage, and 
vied with each other in endeavouring 
to say pleasant things until dinner 
was on the table. We need scarcely 
add that the entertainment was ex- 
cellent, including “ all the delicacies 
of the season ;” that the wines, both 
German and French, were “ superb ;” 
and that the toasts and speeches after 
dinner were given with great spirit. 
As to music, all the world allows that 
in this department of the fine arts 
the Germans are not easily excelled. 

The burgomeister’s house was one 
of those pleasant residences which a 
wealthy merchant may sometimes 
contrive to obtain, even in the heart 
of a crowded town. His salon a man- 
ger opened into a large garden, now 
cheered by the first blossoms and first 
green buds of spring, and exhibiting 
divers arbours and summer-houses ; 
also an elegant building intended for 
the exclusive purpose of a banquet- 
ing-house, which was this evening 
made into a ball-room; and where, 
after dinner, a party of young ladies 
and gentlemen had already com- 
menced dancing with great spirit, 
whilst the grandees stuck to the 
bottle. , , All 
things, however, must have an end. 
The devil at length dictatorially pro- 
nounced that “there had been enough 
of wine, and with permission he would 
join the dancers ; though, in the first 
place, he had a few words on im- 
portant business which he wished to 
say to the burgomeister in private.” 
By this annonce, the worthy chief 
magistrate was of course immensely 
flattered ; whilst by his adversary, 
the old baron, it was felt as a dagger- 
thrust. 

Flushed with his libations of Hoch- 
heimer, the burgomeister, when they 
had retired to the library, stared at 
his dashing guest, waiting with i 
found respect the commands which 
he was about to receive. The devil, 
in a most gracious manner, assured 
his host how very much flattered he 
had been by so kind and hospitable 
a reception, and how sincerely he 
wished to manifest his sense of grati- 
tude for the honouy conferred on 
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him. He then added that he had 
been intrusted with several patents 
of nobility completed by the em- 
peror’s sign manual, and only re- 
quiring to be filled up with the names 
of the chosen parties. ‘These patents 
he was commissioned to bestow on 
deserving men, and he would willingly 
allot an order of the highest grade 
to the burgomeister, provided he ac- 
ceded to one condition. The chief 
magistrate now greatly excited, could 
only stammer forth,— 

“ What ?— how ?— where ? 
my lord baron ambassador !” 

“ Why the plain truth is,” said 
the devil, “my excellent friend, Faust, 
is over head and ears in love with 
your wife. Do not be startled ; it is, 
of course, only a Platonic affection. 
Moreover, he admires beauty, grace, 
and talents, with the enthusiasm of 
anartist and philosopher; inall which, 
as you must admit, there is not the 
slightest shadow of wrong. Now my 
plan is this. We are, I believe, to 
have the honour of supping at your 
house. 1 will now give the patent, 
with your name properly inscribed, 
to my friend Faust. It will gratify 
him beyond measure, if he may have 
the honour of presenting it to my 
lady mayoress at a private interview. 
Afterwards, let it be produced at the 
supper-table, and we shall then have 
the happiness of drinking your health 
in the midst of your friends as a 
newly elected knight of the holy 
Roman empire. This little arrange- 
ment is, of course, proposed in the 
strictest confidence, and I leave you 
to consider of it. I shall now, with 
your permission, join the waltzers.” 

With these words, the devil gaily 
bolted ; one characteristic of a good 
diplomatist being that he always 
speaks concisely, and no more than is 
needed ; whilst the shuffling bungler 
beats about the bush, and uses a 
hundred words where three would 
serve. Faust was of opinion that 
nothing would come of such an ec- 
centric plan, but the devil only 
laughed at his doubts. 

Meanwhile the burgomeister stood 
in his library like one thunderstruck. 
The sudden splendour of such ex- 
traordinary good fortune was in itself 
dazzling indeed; but the effect was 
so abominably neutralised or coun- 
teracted by the strange conditions 
attached to it, that the charm was on 
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the point of breaking altogether, when 
there arose in his mind the following 
debate :— 

“ Ha, yoo exclaimed Pride and 
Vanity ; » be raised to the rank 
of first-rate nobi lity in this easy man- 
ner by the emperor's confidential 
representative ; by this means to tri- 
umph over that haughty old baron, 
and all one’s other enemies; hence- 
forth to speak in the senate with a 
resistless voice ; to appear in the as- 
sembly as one whom his imperial 
majesty has chosen to exalt above all 
competitors! Can there be any y doubt 
about accepting such an offer 

“ But recollect,” ecmumatee Pro- 
priety, though in a lower key, “ this 
must not be, unless thou freely ac- 
quiescest in the monstrous solecism 
that an impudent young scamp of a 
printer should have a private inter- 
view with the lady mayoress! Can 
there be any doubt about refusing 
such an offer ?” 

* Yet,” interposed Vanity and Cun- 
ning, speaking eagerly and together, 
* who knows aught about the matter, 
and who to blab? As his 
— majesty’s ambassador 
it remains strictly confidential be- 
aan the parties; and if we are 
once raised to the rank of nobility, 
no one in all the world, scarcely the 
emperor himself, can kick us down 
again. After all, on what hinges the 
whole question when properly con- 
sidered? We lose nothing but a 
mere shadow, 
which depends on opinion, and we 
gain a real and permanent possession. 
Besides, if his imperial majesty were 
hereafter to learn thatsuch an honour, 
no matter upon what terms, had been 
offered and was refused? Again, 
did any man ever obtain the high 
dignity of being made a knight of the 
holy Roman empire upon cheaper 
terms? Suppose the diploma ex- 
hibited, and the honour ratified to- 
night at the supper-ta will not 
this be another nail 
that detestable old baron ? And shall 
we not in future be looked upon with 
such respect by the citizens, that our 
will may almost be t law, 
and we shall t 
doing good upon an extended scale ?” 

Here he went to a private bufette 
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and helped himself to a petit-verre of 
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Crambambuli, then pronounced his 
decision as follows :— 

“ Ha, ha, burgomeister, be no fool! 
Opportunity has hair on his forehead, 
but behind he is as bald as a peeled 
cabbage. (rasp him, then, by the 
forelock! A public man is merely 
that which he appears to be in the 
eyes of the world. Who can dis- 
cover in the nobleman, how, when, 
and where he became noble? But 
then,” added he, with a groan, “ who 
can tell what my wife will say to the 
matter? I know how scrupulously 
she always stickles up for decorum. 
Ay, women are marplots !” 

Needs must when 
drives!” But nothing 
natural than that the lady mayoress 
should wonder at his lordship's ab- 
sence, and feel curious to know what 
the ambassador had said to him. She 
entered the library just as the bur- 
gomeister had finished his monologue, 
and they had a conversation together, 
which Mr. Klingemann gives in de- 
tail, but we shall, without ceremony, 
abridge. With considerable tact and 
address, his lordship opened the ques- 
tion, addressing his wife by the most 
endearing terms of “ my treasure,” 

little pigeon,” ! &e. ; 
though it must be owned that he 
used many words, where few would 
have served. At last he says,— 

‘In short, it seems as if the am- 
bassador would confer on me the 
highest order of knighthood, provided 
in so doing he can also find means to 
gratify the capricious humour of his 
friend, Faust; and this fellow has 
the impudence to insist on delivering 
my patent of nobility to you unter 
vier augen.* Now, Mousse y, what 
think you of this ?” 

“Hush !” said the mayoress. “ I 
think that if he were to make the 
same offer in some quarters that | 
could name, it would be accepted 
soon enough.” 

6 Sappermei f, Moussey £ 
the burgomeister; “ 
right. 
the great 
mind !” 

It is needless to dwell on this trifling 
incident, which the chronicler 
to shew how, in those wicked times 
(different indeed from ours!), the 
rules of decorum and etiquette, which 


the devil 
could be more 
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thou art in the 
Let us make haste, for fear 
man should change his 
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are essential to the moral well-being 
of society, might be sacrificed at the 
shrine of Vanity and Ambition. But 
his own story hs urdly bears him out 
for the promised interview betwixt 
the beautiful lady mayoress and Faust 
was conducted with the 
priety and , the 
respecting it being made 
gomeister himself. 

In the course of the evening 
spoke privé tely wae the devil. 

‘ It is true,” said he, “ the Frank- 
fort senators treated me with igno- 
miny, and [ bore them a grudge ; 
but I must own that I did not believe 
it possible for any human beings to 
exhibit such weakness and depravi ity 
as [ have witnessed this day ; and T 
believe that more despicable mis- 
creants than the burgomeister and 
the crew that surround him do not 
exist upon earth. Then, hear my 
commands. Play them any trick 
thou likest ; but I will not go from 
hence till I have seen them tormented 
and shewn up in their 
as they deserve to be.” 

At supper, to previous 
agreement, the mi vyor "s patent of no- 
bility was placed on the table in a 
volden covered dish, which stood be- 
fore the devil, and excited no little 
curiosity. ‘The goblets of old Rhenish 
had several times gone merrily round, 
when of a sudden the devil lifted up 
the cover, presented the diploma to 
the burgomeister, and addressed him 
as follows : 

“ Worshipful sir,” 
emperor, my master, on account of 
your tried fidelity and services, is 
pleased by this diploma, signed with 
his own hand, to confer on you the 
rank of a knight of the holy Roman 
empire. 1 only demand of you that 
in gratitude and in duty, you will 
henceforth preserve unabated your 
zeal and loyalty towards the imperial 
house, and now I have the honour 
of being the first to drink your wor- 
ship’s good health. Long life and 
prosperity to the right honourabk 
burgomeister !” 


utmost pro- 
a ements 
v the bur- 


secrec' 


» Faust 


true colours 


a vccording t 


said he, “ the 


had been thun- 
ristrate’s attached 
-citizens could not 
have been more amazed than they 
now seemed. All appeared writhing 
or paralysed with astonishment, envy, 
and indignation. Even the ladies 
rose to drink the health with shaking 


If the devil’s words 
der, the chief ma: 
friend and fellow 
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hands, and lips pale and quivering. 
In the presence of so great a man as 
the imperial ambassador, however, 
mere awe and respect obliged them 
to go through the ceremony, and the 
new knight's health was drank with 
all the honours, by every one except 
the old baron, who felt so utterly 
annihilated at his adversary’s eleva- 
tion, that had fallen back in his 
chair speechless and motionless. 
During the uproar of the vivats and 
shouts attending this performance, 
Faust perceived that a thin bluish 
vapour began to fill the banquet- 
hall, and at the same time the tall 


black bottles commenced dancing 
about the table. The plates and 
dishes, too, became animated. ‘The 


calves’ and pigs’ heads looked up and 
began to bellow and grunt; and, 
what was of all most extraordinary, 
the roasted ducks, geese, and wild- 
fowl, came into actual life, took wing 
and careered about in the air, making 
a most detestable din of cackling, 
quacking, and screaming. Moreover, 
the wine hy from the bottles in 
streams 0 f liquid fire, whereby the 
ee nobility-patent caugh it 
the fi 


ames, fell from the proprietor’ 
hands, and turned to ashes. Lastly, 
every one of the party, without ex- 


ception, underwent some hideous 
transformation, most of them wearing 
the heads of beasts or birds, 
assuming shapes altogether 
script. The ineiemealicier himself 
exhibited a stag’s head with enor- 

mous antlers, and sat s tupidly silent ; 

whilst his guests, who attempted to 
speak, could only roar, bleat, cackle, 

and scream, according to the proper 
capacities of the new head-pieces that 
had been assigned them. 

This, altogether, made such an ab- 
surd spectacle and outrageous concert, 
that Faust could not help owning to 
the devil that the performance did 
credit to his conceptions of the lu- 
dicrous. The whole party had been 
transformed, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the old baron, who continued 
to sit ix propria persona, motionless 
and pale as a corpse, forming a hideous 
contrast with his excited companions. 
When Faust, for a few minutes and 
with a sarcastic smile, had contem- 
plated the exhibition, he nudged the 
devil, whereupon they both flew di- 
rectly out of the window, amid the 
increased vociferations of the motley 


others 
nonde- 
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assemblage ; Leviathan choosing for 
this once to leave behind him the 
usual token of a diabolical visit — 
namely, an abominable smell of brim- 
stone. 

We might here leave the Frank- 
fort party to their fate. It is recorded, 
however, that by degrees the hideous 
transformations vanished, and they 
all became quiet. Also that next day, 
when the senators as usual assembled 
in the house, one might have supposed 
that the previous night's adventures 
were but a dream, had it not been 
for the bitter text already quoted, 
which now appeared in burning let- 
ters upon the dusky wall! As all 
ordinary methods of erasing the words 
proved in vain, and the characters 
though extinguished and rubbed out 
always came to life again, it became 
necessary to cover the spot with a 
plate of iron; and in future the in- 
scription was never shewn except to 
some members of the council at their 
initiation, and this 
secrecy. And so the inscription re- 


mains up to the present hour. 
. . . - 


The plan which Leviathan after- 
wards adopted in misleading Faust 
may be guessed at from the foregoing 
specimen. Every where to exhibit 
society in its worst phases, and care- 
fully to exclude examples of moral 
worth, except when oppressed and 
maltreated—even then to leave it 
doubtful whether that seeming worth 
was not a semblance only; such was 
the skilful modus operandi of our fa- 
cetious devil. 

On getting out of the burgomeis- 
ter’s house, their calesch was in wait- 
ing, though, but for fashion’s sake, 
they might have proceeded as well 
without it; and our travellers drove 
right away over the town walls into 
the open country,—one of the devil's 
lacqueys being directed to pay the 
bill at the Red Stag, and bring away 
Faust’s luggage. 

“ And now,” says Leviathan, “ it 
would be comfortable to hear whether 
my coup Messai has given satisfac- 
tion ?” 

“Umph!” growled Faust. “So 
the devil wishes to be praised, for- 
sooth! Well, I must acknowledge 
that 1 derive some pleasure from the 
tricks which have been played on 
those contemptible wretches. But 
neyer could L haye believed, without 
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proof, that the very individuals by 
whom I had been spurned and mal- 
treated, would, at the sight of a 
handful of ducats, and of your devil- 
ship attired in a laced coat, have 
cringed in such manner; far less 
could I have expected that any man, 
for the mere gratification of his idiotic 
vanity, would have behaved so de- 
spicably as that burgomeister. ‘This 
is too bad; and a few hours ago | 
should have deemed it impossible.” 

“ Only try the world a little fur- 
ther,” responded the devil briskly, 
“and I shall convince thee that this 
vanity is the idol before which you 
mortals all grovel, but which you 
dizen out with all sorts of flattering 
disguises, and distinguish by specious 
names, to hide its real baseness. It 
is plain enough, that, instead of stu- 
dying the real world, thou hast hi- 
therto been occupied with books,— in 
other words, hast laboured hard in 
threshing empty straw. ‘Truly, that 
is not the way either to know man- 
kind, or to thrive among them! By 
degrees, the scales will fall from thine 
eyes. In thy native land, however, 
there is not much to be seen or done. 
Pedantry, monkery, petty squabbles 
between princes and their subjects, or 
among the subjects one with another, 
—these are leading traits of the 
social state in these regions. I must 
lead thee on to a stage where the 
passions work a little more freely, and 
where for so-styled great purposes 
people must employ greater ener- 
gies. 

* Be it so,” said Faust; “ yet, be- 
fore we quit the banks of the Mayne 
and the Rhine, I shall compel thee to 
acknowledge, malgré all thy satirical 
inuendoes, that man is capable of 
moral worth. Not far off, if I re- 
member right, there may be found a 
living proof 

“ Bravo!” says the devil. “1 
should delight beyond measure to 
make his acquaintance, merely for 
the sake of singularity.” 

The lacquey devil now came up 
with Faust’s luggage, and was sent 
on to Mayence to bespeak lodgings 
there. Meanwhile our hero, from 
secret motives of his own, at which 
Leviathan probably guessed, was in- 
clined to pass the night in the forest 
of Homburg, with a certain anchorite 

an out-and-out teetotaller — re- 
nowned far and near for his sanctity 
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and wisdom ; and thither, aecording- 
ly, they directed their course. It was 
about ‘midnight when they arrived 
nd knocked at the door of the her- 
mitage, where the so-styled saint im- 
mediately appeared to receive them. 
Faust on this occasion chose to be 
spokesman ; and, in order to mana 
better, he threw over his adie 
the devil’s richly embroidered cloak. 
Under the pretext of having lost his 
way in the forest, he offered many 
apologic ‘ 
so holy a person, and bewwed to know 
whether he and his friend might be 
illowed to rest for a while within 
doors 

‘Ile whose affections are placed 
on eternity,” said the hermit, “ dares 
ot indulge in repose. You have not 
(isturbed me, for 1 rarely sleep ; and 
if you wish to rest here till sunrise, 
welcome. But bread and 
water are all L can ofler you for food, 
and straw for your couch.” 

* Brother hermit,” said Faust, * we 
brought the needful refresh- 
ments with us, and shall only require 
from you a jug of cold wi ter. 

Hereupon the hermit took up his 
earthen pitcher, and went away to 
eplenish it at a 
fountain. 

* Devil,” said Faust, “ methinks 
this man has a quict conscience, and 
l envy him for his ignorance of such 
lvelings as those which have 
nected me with thee. ‘To him, faith 
ind hope are alone ample compensa- 
tion for the absence of all that L have 
so eagerly coveted, and for the sake 
of which [ ran the risk of eternal 
nalediction. So, at least, it now scems 
to me.” 

* And only 
devil : 


you are 


} 
nave 


neighbouring 


con- 


7 retorted the 
‘for L could soon prove that 
thine own heart is like the purest 
yold in comparison with this man’s.” 
Indeed !” 
Faust,” 
‘thou wert 


SECTS, 


continued the devil, 
misunderstood, 
despised, and, with all thy boasted 
talents, wert left by the wise world 
to grovel in the mud. By one ener- 
zetic effort didst thou spring from 
| and this at 
thine own risk; but thou wert, and 
still art, wtte rly incapable of 
posing to end thir 


wants by 


poor, 


that abyss of degradation. 


pro- 
own cares and 
a fellow-creature, 
s this precious saint would be ready 
if I led him into temptation.” 
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“ Tow easy is it,” said Faust, “ to 
detect here the cunning devil! 1 
need only command thee to exercise 
thy power, and the result will be 
that this poor man’s senses will be 
deluded, and in that condition he 
will commit actions which his own 
heart abhors.” 

“Is, then, the boasted virtue of 
mankind made of such extremely 
brittle materials, that it cannot bear 
a testing touch without breaking to 
pieces? Are you not, on the con- 
trary, proud of your so-styled free- 
will ; and if so, are not men’s actions 
imputable to their own hearts, be 
the surrounding circumstances what 
they may ? But, forsooth, you could 
all be saints, if you were kept conve- 
niently out of the w: iy of all tempt- 
ation! Rest assured I shall use no 
delusions or unfair influence. I shall 
hold out the lure, it is true; but your 
saintly friend’s senses shall be left 
precisely as | found them. If, upon 
the perception of certain outward cir- 
cumstances, a man becomes disposed 
for evil, is it necessary to conclude 
that the devil jumps inside and takes 
the management of his heart ?” 

* And if thou shouldst fail in this 
trick, thinkest thou that I shall leave 
thy blunder unpunished ”” 

* Of course not ; and in that case, 
by way of penance, | shall submit to 
hear thee babble fora whole d: vy about 
the virtues and the moral worth of 
men. But now for action! Let us 
try, in the first place, whether (his 
will have any effect on the sensi- 
bilities of your immaculate saint.” 

No sooner had the devil uttered 
these words than there appeared i 
the middle of the room a table sup- 
plied with the choicest viands for 
supper, and the most generous wines. 
The hermit now returned from the 
fountain with his pitcher filled. He 
stepped up to Faust, placed the water 
silently before him, and then retired 
into a corner, without taking the 
least notice of the luxurious repast. 


*“ Now, brother hermit,” said our 
hero, “ you pereeive that we have 
served up. Don't wait to be asked 


twice, but join us at supper; for, 

notwithstanding thy holy vocation, 

I can read in thy countenance that 

thou hast no aversion to good cheer. 

Come, a bumper to the memory of 

thy patron saint. What is his name ?” 
% Se said the hermit. 


. George,” 
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Vivat St. 
Faust. 

“Wa, ha, brother hermit!” chimed 
in the devil, “ St. George of Cappo- 
dochia? He, indeed, was a splendid 
fellow ; and if you take him for your 
model, it proves that you are no fool. 
I know his history right well, and for 
your edification will narrate it in few 
words. He was the son of very poor 
people, and born in a miserable cot- 
tage of Gallicia. As he grew up, he 
sarly became conscious of his own 
talents; and by crawling, flattery, 
and other amiable qualities, contrived 
to open for himself the house-doors 
of the rich and great. Out of grati- 
tude for certain services performed 
by him, these wealthy people ob- 
tained for the worthy young man a 


George !" responded 


place of storemaster to the army of 


the Greek emperor. In this office, 
however, he committed thefts at such 
a desperate rate, that before long he 
was obliged to fly in order to escape 
being hanged. LHereupon he joined 
the then potent sect of the Arians, 
and, like a clever fellow, soon made 
himself master of the dark, unintel- 
ligible gallimatias of their theology 
and metaphysics. About that time 
the Arian emperor, Constantius, drove 
the pious Catholic, St. Anastasius, 
from the bishop's see at Alexandria ; 
and our crafty Cappodochian had so 
ingratiated himself with the Arians 
that he was raised to the episcopal 
chair. Ilere your friend George was 
quite in his element, conducted him- 
self with vast dignity, and enjoyed 
all the luxuries of life like any ‘Trojan. 
Ilowever, as in the exercise of his 
power he behaved with relentless 
cruelty and injustice, he drove the 
minds of his subjects to absolute 
despair, till at last they could bear 
it no longer, but beat him to death, 
and carried his body in triumph on 
a camel through the streets of Alex- 
andria. So then he became a martyr, 
was in due time canonised, and turns 
at last into England’s protector and 
thy spiritual guardian.” 

“The legend,” observed the hermit, 
“ says nothing of all this.” 

“"T believe. you, indeed, brother,” 
said Faust ; “and, from the nature 
of the facts, methinks the devil only 
could be their author.” 

The hermit crossed himself. 
“ Are eating and drinking a sin ?” 
resumed Faust. 
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“It may provoke to sin,” answered 
the hermit. 

“Then, surely, thou art very 
weak,” said the devil, “ or on a bad 
footing with thy guardian saints. On 
temptation and conflict depend virtue 
and triumph.” 

“The gentleman is in the right,” 
observed the hermit ; “ but all men 
are not saints.” 

‘Art thou happy, brother ?” in- 
quired Faust. 

“'Tranquillity is happiness,” replied 
the hermit ; “and herein, with a good 
conscience, consists all that the recluse 
can wish for.” 

“ Tranquillity provokes to sin even 
more than good eating and drinking,” 
remarked the devil. “ By the by, 
how do you get your food ¢ a 

“The country “people bring me my 
poor allowances.” 

* And what dost thou give them 
in return ?” 

“ J pray for them.” 

_“ And are your prayers 
cious ?” 

* T hope so,” answered the hermit ; 
“and they believe it.” 

* Brother,” said the devil, “ thou 
art, in sooth, a cunning rogue.” 

“Insults from a_ sinful world,” 
replied .the hermit, “ must be re- 
ceived as merciful chastisements.” 

“ Why dost thou not look up like 
a man ?” persisted the devil. “ Why 
dost thou hang thy head and blush ? 
Now, suppose ‘T had the magic art of 
reading in every man’s countenance 
what passes in his heart ?” 

“So much the worse for thee,” 
said the hermit ; “ thou wouldst sel- 
dom have much pleasure in society.” 

“Ho, ho! he knows that much, 
however, notwithstanding the sweets 
of retirement,” said the devil, looking 
round significantly to Faust. 

“ Tt isa sinful world in which we 
live,” rejoined the hermit; “ and 
therefore there is the more need that 
some should retire from it, devoting 
their lives in the wilderness to prayer, 
in order to turn away the vengeance 
of Heaven from the wicked.” 

“Thou ratest thy prayers pretty 
highly, it seems,” said Faust ; “ but, 
believe me, it is always an easier 
matter to pray than to work.” 

“ Mark = brother, interposed 
the devil ; am a phy siognomist, 
as I told thee, —_ to speak the truth, 
there is a twist about those lips which 


effica- 
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indicates hypocrisy ; and though thine 

eyes are always downcast, I can ob- 
serve enough to produce conviction 
that, by looking up, they would turn 
traitors and betray thee.” 

The hermit immediately looked up, 
and prayed with clasped hands. 

“Come, come,” said Faust, “enough 
of this! Brother, be prevailed on, 
and join us at supper.” 

The hermit, however, was not to be 
moved ; and Faust looked triumph- 
antly at the devil, who answered him 
with a grin of bitter irony. All ofa 
sudden the door opened, and there 
rushed in a young woman in a pil- 
grim’s dress, breathless and terrified. 
In those d ays it was still not unusual 
for respectable damsels to travel alone 
through forests, and to fall into 
scrapes, from which pious knights or 
hermits sometimes fortunately started 
up to relieve them. This fair pilgrim 
had been molested and pursued by 
some wicked libertine, and now sought 
for temporary protection in the cell 
of the far-famed hermit. Modestly, 
and with her face almost hidden in 
her large ungainly hood, the new- 
comer took her place beside the devil, 
and thankfully, though timidly, ac- 
cepted a share of the refreshments 
which he offered her. The devil 
seemed delighted with this addition 
to the party, and scoffed more and 
more at the hermit’s want of gal- 
lantry, and at his not doing the 
honours of the table under his own 
roof. A succession of toasts was pro- 
posed ; in which, however, the pil- 
grimess refused to join, looking con- 
fused and anxious. The devil. vehe- 
mently insisted on her drinking 
another glass of wine; and in his 
ardour pulled aside her hood, dis- 
closing a countenance of such beauty, 
hung with such luxuriant dark tresses, 
as St. Anthony never beheld in the 
wildest of his temptations. It was, 
indeed, of transcendant loveliness. 

Blushing instantly up to the eyes, 
and enraged at this liberty, this 
young damsel quitted her seat, and 
ran for protection to the holy man, 
who, wrapped in his cowl, sat angrily 
in the corner. 

Faust and the devil finished an- 
other bottle, sang two or three duets, 





then pretended inebriety, staggered 
about, and unbuckled each his sword 
and dagger, which were laid on the 
table. Then our hero threw himself 
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down on the straw. The devil jogged 
him, and gave him a heavy purse of 
gold, which was deposited under his 
head, adding, “‘ Look you, take care 
of these for me ;” whereupon he slid 
into his friend’s breast-pocket some 
valuable diamond-rings. Our hero 
soon afterwards began to snore ; and 
the devil, after tumbling about the 
room, as ‘if exceedingly mellow, and 
adding a few more words of insult 
and mockery to the hermit, followed 
his friend’s example, and lay down 
and snored also. 

No sooner were the two wild 
drunken fellows thus disposed of, 
than the young pilgrimess, who kept 
her eyes fixed on them, glided gently 
to the table, and filling a beautiful 
green goblet with the choicest wine, 
she smiled most delightfully, and 
beckoned to the hermit to come for- 
ward. As he did so, she cut hima 
nice piece of Marzipane, which she 
proffered ; then touched the brim- 
ming glass of Rudisheimer with her 
beautiful lips, and presented it. Thus 
invited, the hermit, of course, ate the 
Marzipane and drank the wine! 
Faust and the devil snored loudly. 
The pilgrimess cut off and proffered 
a turkey'’s wing. ‘The hermit ate it. 
Another slice of Marzipane—another 
goblet of Rudisheimer—a_ third — 
nay, a fourth! The hermit quaffed 
his wine, and looked joyous. The 
pilgrimess smiled like an angel. 
Faust and the devil snored on. 

We might, perhaps, pause here in 
our faithful transcript. One import- 
ant point had been already gained : 
the teetotaller was tempted and van- 
quished. Hereat the devil had very 
nearly laughed outright ; and made 
such a noise in stifling his mirth, that 
the young lady and teetotaller both 
retreated suddenly and stealthily to 
the door, which had all the while 
stood ajar. 

Here the pilgrimess threw herself 
on her knees before the holy man, 
entreating forgiveness for her wicked 
conduct in inviting him to eat and 
drink, whilst the moonlight streamed 
on her beautiful features and waving 
locks. ‘They had a short but ener- 
getic conference, which we shall not 
repeat in detail. The hermit at first 
was rather puzzled ; but after a little 
while his resolution became fixed. 
The two wicked men were to be 
despatched with their own daggers , 
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the large bag of money and the dia- 
mond rings secured ; the hermitage 
was to be set on fire; and the an- 
chorite himself (having cut off his 
beard, and put on the devil’s rich 
doublet and cloak) would be safely 
arrived beyond the Homburg frontier, 
and on his way with the fair pilgrimess 
into France, before the fire was burnt 
out ! 

This is a sad libellous story, and, 
notwithstanding that the devil was 
on the spot, some people may, per- 
haps, think that it is not probable. 
We can only say that it is not the 
first time a tectotaller has lapsed, and 
that one bad step most assuredly runs 
the risk of another. But to return, 
Faust, who, of course, had only pre- 
tended to sleep, had with the corner 
of an eye perceived the hermit’s in- 
dulgence in a cup of good wine ; but 
could scarcely credit the evidence of 
own senses when he suddenly 
tound the saint leaning over him with 
his own dagger, re: uly to plunge into 
his heart, whilst the pious young lady 
was prepared to inflict the same sort 
of compliment on the devil! Here- 
upon a burst of scornful laughter 
—a truly infernal cachinnation— 
resounded through the cell, and 
Faust started up. 

“ Cowardly, sneaking, atrocious 
ruffian!” eried he. “ Wearing, for- 
sooth, the mask and cloak of picty, 
wouldst thou in this manner murder 
and rob thy confiding guests ?” 

At these words the hermit, who 
was, indeed, sufticiently scared by his 
own conscience, sank trembling to 
the earth. The beautiful pilgrimess, 
who in reality was a mere subordinate 
devil, exhibited herself to him in an 
infernal and most abominable shape, 
and then evaporated! Faust, in the 
utmost indignation, ordered his com- 
panion to set the cottage on fire, and 
burn it and the anchorite together ! 
This behest Leviathan obeyed with 
the utmost alacrity. No sooner had 
they got outside than the flames 
ascended with devast: iting fury ; and 
the door was now diabolie: illy barred 
and bolted. ‘Thereafter the people, 
far and near, lamented the loss of the 
good man, and collected his bones, 
which henceforth were honoured by 
pious Catholics as the relies of a saint. 


* * 


his 


Next morning, in the beautiful 


calm of spring weather, cur travellers 
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entered Mayence on horseback, and 
alighted at Faust’s humble habita- 
tion. We have to regret that the 
chronicler’s account of our hero's 
transient reunion with his family is 
not exactly what could be wished, 
but rather tends to cause an unla- 
vourable impression as to his natural 
disposition. Let it be remembered, 
however, that, after a night of dissi- 
pation, }"aust was still in preciously 
bad company, from which there was 
no escaping ; and it need not be won- 
dered at if his conduct as a husband 
and father, under such circumstances, 
did not prove exemplary. 

At this meeting, we are told that 
his poor wife fell into his arms with 
a scream of joy, caressed him, and 
then burst into tears. His children 
clung about his knees, and looked at 
him imploringly. His old hoary- 
headed father tottered forward in his 
blindness, and held out his hand. 
Faust’s heart at that moment was 
moved; he could almost have wept. 
But, instead of so doing, he looked 
angrily at the devil (his connexion 
with whom dissevered him from his 
family); and of Catherine he de- 
manded rather sternly “ what was 
the matter ?” 

“ Nay, Faust,” — she, “ how 
canst thou ask? Look at these fa- 
mishing children, how they search in 
thy pockets for bread. Tow can | 
see this without tears? For a long 
time we have been without food, and 
were so wretched! All thy former 
friends have forsaken us, and look as 
it they no longer thought that we 
belonged to the same world. Yet 
now, when I beheld thee again, it 
seems as if an angel had come among 
us. For your sake, even more than 
our own, your father and I have suf- 
fered ; and we have had such fright- 
ful dreams and visions! If I closed 
mine eyes weary with weeping, I saw 
thee violently torn away from 
and all around was like a stormy sea, 
dark and appalling.” 

* Thy dreams,” said Faust, “ will 
in part be realised; for, look you, 
Catherine, this highly respectable 
wentleman is resolved at length to 
reward thy husband’s Jabour; and 
with him [ have agreed to take 
long journey far from this native 
land of ours, where [ have been per- 
secuted and despised.” 

“ My son,” earnestly interposed old 


us; 
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Diether, “ stay at home in thine own 
land, and labour honestly for thy 
bread. So says the Seripture.” 

And die of hunger, unpitied—so 
says Experience!” retorted Faust. 

“At this Catherine wept the more, 
and the little ones moaned and 
screamed for food. Faust made a 
sign to the devil; whereupon a ser- 
vant entered, evanished, and soon 
afterwards reappeared with an assist- 
ant, and bearing a heavy trunk or 
cotter. Faust raised the lid, and, in 
the first place, threw a sack heavily 
filled with gold on the table. When 
the knot was untied, and they saw 
the bright ducats glittering, cheer- 
fulness instantly lighted up their be- 
fore mournful countenances. In the 
next place he drew from the chest 
handsome dresses and jewellery, 
which he handed over to his wife ; 
whereupon, in our chronicler’s words, 
“the sunbeams of joy immediately 
dried up her tears, and she even 
langhed in her gladness.” 

The devil smiled ironically ; and 
Faust growled, sotto voce, “ Oh, 
the magic of mere gold! Oh, the 
enchantments of sheer ¥ vanity! Now 
I can indeed set out on my travels 
without shedding any more tears 
than are due for mere fashion’s sake! 
Now, wife,” he added aloud, * you 
already see the fruits of my trayel- 
ling. Say, are you still of opinion 
that I should remain with you, and 
that we should starve at 
ther ?” 

This was an absurd question, which 
might easily have been set aside ; for, 
with the money which he had placed 
on the table, all fears of want were 
overcome. He had exhibited an am- 
ple basis of capital, whereupon, taking 
his father’s advice, he might have 
persevered in the exercise of honest 
industry. But poor Catherine heard 
not a word of what he had last said. 


home toge- 
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On the contrary, she now stood en- 
tranced with her fine clothes and 
jewels before the mirror, trying on 
the dresses and ornaments one after 
another. Her little daughters jump- 
ed and skipped about her, took up 
the dresses when she laid them down, 
and imitated their mother. Mean- 
while one of the devil’s laequeys 
brought in a handsome breakfast 
a la fourchette. The children, who 
had been half-famished, fell upon it, 
and screamed with delight. As for 
their mother, she scemed to have 
forgotten her hunger in exultation 
at so much finery. 

In a low voice old Diether said to 
his son: “John, if thou hast honest- 
ly come by and earned all this, then 
let us thank God and enjoy what 
thou hast brought. But for some 
nights I have had frightful dreams 
and dark forebodings! However, let 
us hope that my gloomy phantasms 
were owing to our privations and 
anxiety.” 

These natural and simple remarks 
of the old man might, perhaps, have 
made a deep impression on our hero's 
heart. But the pleasure of seeing his 
family thus relieved from abject want 
—the proud consciousness of having 
so raised them—feelings of resent- 
ment for the treatment he had met 
with from his countrymen, and, we 
ave sorry to add, inward impulses to 
a life of dissipation,— these impres- 
sions altogether quite overpowered 
and quashed that sort of emotion to 
which his father’s words otherwise 
would have led. Meanwhile, the 
devil did not fail to use the means 
requisite to forward his own purposes. 
He laid down another bag of money, 
presented Catherine with a magnifi- 
cent necklace, also gifted the childre n, 
and assured the family that he would 
bring back John Faust safe, healthy, 
and tich. 
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WE are assured, but will not vouch 
for the fact, that when that period of 
the season arrives which beholds the 
resources ofthe literary gentlemen ex- 
hausted—and this generally quadrates 
with the latter half of June—he hies 
him to a celebrated author- maker, 
and, with all the energy of ¢ ‘olumbus, 
proposes to travel. “ff he be known 
to the house, the proposal is gravely 
accepted ; the field of travel is marked 
out ; the cities to be visited, the scale 
of society, the tone and temper in 
which foreign institutions are to be 
mentioned ; all these points are (we 
are told) definitively arranged by 
the high contracting powers, and the 
negotiation terminates very often in 
the transfer of a certain anticipatory 
sum, without which it were impossi- 
ble in many instances for the tra- 
veller to set his foot in a steam-boat. 
Round go the paddles; moons alike 
revolying see our hero return, laden 
with the fruits of his disinterested 
travel. The ninth month (oh! 
pregnant coincidence) gives birth to 
a hot-pressed octavo, labelled accord- 
ing to circumstances, but invariably 
prefaced by a veracious statement 
anent the importunity of partial 
friends, whose better judgment has 
been most unwillingly acquiesced in 
by this involuntary U lysses. 

We have many and grave objec- 
tions to such publications as these. 
We object, in the first place, to 
the cut-and-dried style of their nar- 
rative and descriptions, and to the 
fatal obligation the writers take upon 
themselves, like the witches of the 
Blocken, not to exceed the limits ofa 
certain circle. Ifa revolution, as is 
not unlikely in these times, explode 
in the next town, and that town 
“stand not in the bond,” the tra- 
veller must stop short of an interest- 


ing political investigation; nay, if 


the farther end of the thread he is 
unravelling lie by chance beyond the 
prescribed line, it must be resigned at 
a given, and that possibly most in- 
convenient point. In consequence, 
these wanderers are all branded with 
the same mark; they may all be re- 
cognised by a sort of prim family 
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likeness ; and the conclusion is, that 
prepayment may be a very good re- 
gulation in the penny-postage, with- 
out at all conducing to the produc- 
tion of even an average book of 
travels. 

Specially, however, we object to 
such works as these obtaining the 
position of authorities,—to their be- 
ing quoted by man, woman, or child, 
as dec isive ev idence on moot points. 
So fur, indeed, as the question, on 
which bank of the Rhine Mayence 
stands, or any embarrassing crux of 
the like nature is concerned, they 
may be trusted implicitly, after dis- 
creet collation with the “ Guide 
Books.” But as authorities—as oc- 
cupying the vantage ground of our 
old and veracious chroniclers, who in 
their zeal to relate every thing their 
untiring perseverance placed before 
their eyes, were sometimes betrayed 
into the most amiable garrulity — 
bah! the very notion is treasonable. 
What though these ancient rovers 
do occasionally press our faith with 
“a wondrously tall man, cight foot 
in stature, or thereabouts ;” or with 
“a most amazing and exceedingly 
fierce animal, which, indeed, was a 
fish from the navel downwards,—the 
like whereof is not to be found in 
our latitudes?” Are, we therefore, 
to throw aside their ample tomes as 
mendacious ? Far from it. A little 
license must be conceded to men 
whom no labour or cost arrested, 
who went forth prepared at all 
hazards to explore what was new, 
and who in every page give token of 
a thoughtful spirit, and of that dog- 
ged resolution under difficulties which 
used to distinguish the British tra- 
veller. Are these venerable narra- 
tors to be confounded with the pert 
hirelings of the new school? No! 
a thousand times no! 

But, further. On certain days it 
is customary, we are informed, for 
the writers, to whom we referred in 
the first instance, to meet each other 
and their Mexcenas at the hospitable 
board of the latter. The modern 
Peripatetics of the Row are as little 
stoical as their prototypes of the 
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grove. Dining makes part of their 
philosophy. We could wish, all un- 
worthy as we are, to sit at this feast. 
It would be like enjoying a banquet 
with one of Arrowsmith’s pretty 
painted maps dissected. Perhaps 
Belgium would sit on one side of us, 
the Caucasus on the other. Opposite 
might be Vienna and Berlin, in 
social juxtaposition with Hierapolis 
and Igloolik. We should collect 
our information piecemeal, and must 
compose our own map of it all when 
we got home. And then it would 
be worth while to remark our host’s 
discriminating politeness. How de- 
licately in his convivial intercourse 
with his guests he would adapt to 
each traveller his topic; with what 
happy fortuitousness he would ask 
the Circassian what were the last 
news of the Russian war, or inquire 
of the Saxon if he had ever chanced 
to see the Dresden Gallery! Whata 
pity that the enterprising bibliopole 
cannot bind and letter his corps de 
voyage, and publish them in octavo 
volumes under the form of a travel- 
ling encyclopedia ! 

If such are the mass, such is not 
Mr. Latham; nor must his work be 
classed with the annals of these 
hungry Greculi. The title may in- 
deed mislead —we had dreadful mis- 
givings on this point—and cause 
many to imagine that Norway and 
the Norwegians, mutatis mutandis, will 
read much like “ Paris and the Pa- 
risians,” “‘ Vienna and the Viennese,” 
“Owyhee and Owyheetians,” or any 
other of the codices Bentleiani. But 
titles are imperfect exponents of value 
all the world over. ‘This little work 
is evidently original—painfully so 
occasionally ; and with all its faults 
will be recognised as the offspring of 
a vigorous and hardy fancy. It is 
strong and racy as a Dutch cheese, 
wholly free from affectation (in itself 
how rare a merit!), and faithfully 
conveys the impressions made upon 
an odd and somewhat angular mind. 
These impressions lead, in most in- 
stances, to a train of thought distantly 
drawn from the subject-matter in 
hand, rather than naturally arising 
out of it. To adopt the happy 
phrase of Johnson, Mr. Latham 
“ gives you inferences, not images.” 
With regard to the style of the work, 
Wwe may as well seize this early op- 
portunity of entering our decided 
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protest against such unheard-of writ- 
mg. It is as bizarre as one of 
Teniers’ goblins; or, rather, it re- 
minds you of the method said to be 
adopted by Mr. Turner, of flinging 
his brush at the canvass, and pro- 
ducing a wondrous whole by re- 
peated experiments of this daring na- 
ture. Mr. Latham flings his pen 
upon his paper with some such care- 
less boldness, apparently never re- 
touches his work, and leaves the 
general effect to chance, or the reader's 
sagacity. ‘Thus we find ideas the 
most incongruous (but ideas all, for 
Mr. Latham is no spinner of phrases) 
heaped upon one another in prodigal 
confusion. ‘Take, for instance, as a 
specimen of this Pelio-Ossanic style, 
the following fragmental notices of 
the Laplanders :— 


“‘ If a stranger goes without an escort 
—at least among the more retired tribes 
—he stands a chance of being shot at; 
not from malice, but out of timidity and 
suspicion. The Lapland muskets never 
miss. Drunkenness is their especial 
vice. When a native reaches a frontier 
inn, he lies intoxicated for days together. 
All this I write from report. The Nor- 
wegian government deserves all credit 
for trying to raise the degraded national 
character of these stunted Hyperboreans, 
At Roraas, on the chain of the Dovre 
mountains, and the coldest place in all 
Norway, you first meet with the Lap- 
landic tribes in continuity,” &c.—Vol. i. 
p- 264. 


This passage has literally been 
taken by accident, being the first 
that appeared when we opened the 
book ; but what strange variety have 
we here! and in what unsocial sen- 
tences—-each one turning its back 
upon its neighbour! ‘There is at 
least a charm of novelty in a style 
which resembles nothing that ever 
we chanced to meet with or hear of, 
but one. That one we must describe 
in a short story, which “ is curious, 
if true,” as our cousins over the At- 
lantic say. 

Some years ago, whilst residing in 
the German Florence, we endea- 
voured, at the fond instigation of our 
preceptor in the language, to read 
that truly German author Jean 
Paul. Being young, and of good 
digestion, we managed to get through 
about half a volume of the writer's 
hazy rhapsodies, when the idea, hi- 
therto repressed with more or less 
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success, “ What is all 
forced its way 


this about ?” 
into our mind, and 
even escaped from our lips. It 
chanced that a German gentleman 
was present, who, secing our embar- 
rassment, voluntecred the following 
account of Jean Paul and his writ- 
ings. “It seems, then,” said Herr 
Hollander, “you have never heard 
how Jean Paul composed his bril- 
liant, but, 1 will allow, somewhat 
unconnected works. It is believed 
that, being a voluminous reader, as 
well as writer, 
making copious extracts from differ- 
ent works, and of writing down th« 
ideas and impressions which arose to 
his mind, on separate scraps of paper. 
‘There scraps were committed to the 
drawers of a certain cabinet. When 
composing a work, Jean Paul used to 
open the drawers at random, and 
take out—but by no means select 

any number of fragments, and 
time to time 


You 


irom 
commit them to paper. 


will say, they could have no 


connexion cither with the subject of 


the work, or with each other. It 
may be so. ‘This is a narrow 
of looking at the question: they 
are, at any rate, very cloquent pass- 
very striking ideas very pro- 
found thoughts very r 
“Very much so,” said we. 

are ob li: ved to you for your 
of Jean Paul's system, and 
henceforth feel justified in 
every thing but reading him.” 
It is no easy matter to colleet Mr. 
Latham’s opinions upon serious sub- 
jects ; for, as if determined to sustain 
the sketchy character he initially as- 
signs to his volumes, he treats such 
matters in detached fragments, which 
it is oceasionally dificult to connect. 
The educational system, for instance, 
prevalent in Norway, attracted our 
curiosity, and we looked for its de- 
velope ment from a professor in one 
of our universities. It results from 
what Mr. Latham has put together 
on this head, and what we have put 
together of his, that the « 
system in Norway, as in Prussia, i 
compulsory. We would that Mr. 
Latham had gone a little deeper into 


way 


aves 


“We 
account 
shall 


doing 


dueational 


this rerata qua stio, on the solution of 


which (we speak advisedly) the in- 
ternal economy of our country mainly 
depends. All learn on this head 
is, that “ the country is the more en 
lightened for the number of examin- 
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ations which even a tradesman must 
pass before he can keep a shop.” Ina 
spirit of praiseworthy candour, 
ever, Mr. Latham adds, that “ 
on that acount is 
che: uper, nor are 
ke “pt. 

This latter 
comment 
tion. 


' as 
snouid not 


how- 
neithe: 
its tobacco the 
ledgers better 


sentence is an excellent 
upon ill-regulated educa- 
Giod forbid our tradespeople 
be educated !—and God 
forbid our tradespeople’s errand-boys 
should not be educated also! A hu- 
man being without cducation is 

brute upon his hind legs. But sure- 
ly, as in every other science, so in 
this, the means should be adapted to 
the end, and that end should i in all 
instances be accurately defined. Can 
it | conscientiously attiirmed that 
these propositions are realised in this 
country by the great 
well-meaning persons 

their voic in favour of 
If, for instance, 


majority of 
who lift up 
education ? 
a ploughboy is taught, 
or, rather, if an attempt is made to 
teach a pl ughboy, to keep account 
will he be the more serviceable be- 
tween the stilts, or will he not bx 
less so? And if we admit that it is 

admit such a person to 
arithmetic, what clementary scienc 
is there from which he ought to bx 
debarred? In a word, if he one 
Rubicon of those branches 
of knowledge requisite for the stu 
dent’s immediate calling, where shall 
we stop short in our teaching? Are 
we, in faet, educating a ploughboy, 
or are we not rather taking 
from the plough : 

This applies to all ranks among 
the lower orders, and to all schemx 
of educating them ; gratuitously, that 
is, whether wholly or in part. The 
end proposed is not sufticiently kept 
in view; or the education itself, 
which is merely & Means, is substi- 
tuted for it. Let us hope that a vast 
improvement is to take plac 
in, and a mighty stimulus about t 
he applied to, the cause of rational 
edneation (of education tempered by 
the habits and prospects of the sti 
dent). hy the 
middle 


proper to 


pass the 


him away 


about 


timely introduction of 
schools in the metropolis 
Theis sll is unexceptional! May 
their working go far to counteract 
the pernicious fermentation of ill-re- 
culated, ill-educated, minds, 
present so conspicuous among th 
very class these schools 


because 


are adapted 
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to! May their influence and their 
example preserve us from a Jeu 
Angleterre, as absurd and more dan- 
vcrous than it prototype, the 
bearded, fluent, shallow, restless 
monster of the Palais Royal! 
Revenons a nos moutons. Mr. La- 
tham’s polities ar 
it not offensively 


harmless — we say 
y; but harmless they 
certainly are—and form a very in- 
considerable f his lucubra- 
tions. Meanwhile, it may be as well 
to state that they are intended to be 
liberal; but are, in fact, so purely 
speculative as to defy criticism. 
Omitting, therefore, their consider- 
ation, let us pause a moment to 
rve the politics of the country 
he is describing, which 


portion ol 


obse 
appear to us 
to be almost as harmless as his own. 
in the outset of his work Mr. Latham, 
with commendable warmth, insists 
that the of the most demo- 
cratic consti in Europe should 
he observed ; “ a European America 
(on a small scale) must be worth 
Visiting So we say, though, per- 
haps, mm A. perusal 
of this which is found 
at full le neth tp. 12 of vol. ii., will 
’ ; who will then pro- 
hably entertain his that 
works—unconsci- 
even in Norway— 
very much like similar systems, which 
recognise a monary hy, and expect to 
within the parchment 
popular declaration. But 
there might 
be found in Ex roy constitutions lar 


working 


tution 


another scnsc. 


constitution, 


‘pay the i ain 
suspicions 
this constitution 


! 
OUSLY, J rhanps, 


restrain if 
honds of a 
' 1 
besides this, we su pect 


more theory, 


ree even in 
than that , 
the influence exercised by the people 
upon a government is the franchise. 
In pr oporti won { this is re stricted, 


that is diminished. We are 


stating 
self-evident proposition. In Ame- 
rica the franchise is unrestricted ; 
every white man physically capable 
of voting is vote. lar 
different is the ease in Norway, 
America’s European antitype. ‘There, 
as we Article 50 of the con- 


entitled to 


read in 


stitution 


« Norwegian 
sted with the 


not be le s th 


citizens alone are in- 
franchise. These must 
n twenty-five years of age, 
ettled in the country five 
years, and side in it at the 


Norwes 


have been 
time in 
re those that 
in official situations - 


lan cilizens a 
ve been, 


ndowners, or occuplers, of above tive 


of Norway. ‘The test of 
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of land that bas been 
burgesses of towns, ox 


years’ standing, 
registered > the 
owners of houses and lands amounting 
in value to 300 dollars, 
or seaports.” 


in either towns 


This is pretty well for the most 
democratic constitution in Europe ; 
but it is not all. Article 52 declares 
the suspension of the franchise when 
the elector is accused before the ‘Ting 
of any offence, in cases of insolvency 
and bankruptey , and (Article 53) in 
cases of bribery or collusion during 
an election. W hy, the franchise is 
{ar more restricted than among our- 
selves ; and the property required a 
a qualification immeasurably greater, 
regard being had to the ditierence of 
the value of money, than in Ireland, 
or even England. We point out 
these facts as very much to the cre- 
dit of the Norwegians, who are evi- 
dently in favour of property as a test 
of intelligence. Whether or not this 
may induce Mr. Latham to modify his 
warm admiration of these northern 
lights is another point. On our part, 
we are ready to admit that the Nor- 
wegian constitution and 
are essentially adapted to the wants 
of the people ; and that it inculcates 
and nourishes a sort of sturdy inde- 
pendence and self-respect,-a thousand 
times preferable to the selfish libe- 
ralism of a professed democracy. A 
Norwegian, whether 
clector, or non-clector, 
stitution, because h 
develope the common good. An 
American citizen clings to his, b 
cause by it he is intrusted with power. 
Which is the more amiable senti- 
ment, and which is the sounder poli- 
tical view, we propose as a problem 
to the candid mind of Mr. Latham. 

Before we quit this subject, it is 
worth while to observe how much 
stronger are certain instinctive pro- 
perties in man, than conventional, o1 
even legislative, regulations. The 
Norwegians boast of having no here- 
ditary aristocracy; so do the Ame- 
ricans ; the former, at least, with an 
option in their power. What does 
Mr. Latham say on this point ? 


its working 


presentative, 


re 
! 
i 


oves his con- 


sonesien : it to 


“ For all the want of an 
aristocracy, when Norwegians have or 
ders they make a point of wearing them. 
Man is by nature 


hereditary 


animal. 
Countries are free from lords, not be- 
cause the great men 
distinctions, but because the little ones are 


a title-lovine 


are unambitious of 
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intolerant of them. Hold an office under 
the Norse government, and your wife 
has a claim to the title of frue, and your 

daughter to that of froken. You may see, 

in the books which are kept at the sation 
houses for travellers to write their names 
in, the names of ladies preceded by some 
such twopenny title as 7 of consulinde 
(female consul).”"—V ol. i. p. 160. 


This is conclusive as to the Nor- 
wegians. We only regret these sen- 
sible people do not throw their trum- 
pery theory overboard, as they would 
a firkin of unsaleable butter, and ex- 
change their “ twopenny titles” for 
distinctions of a higher order. As to 
the Americans, their title-mongering 
is notorious ; every publican is a co- 
lonel, every office clerk is a right 
honourable. Nothing will ever cure 
them of this spurious hankering after 
“ twopenny titles,” till the time ar- 
rives which alone can stamp the pa- 
tent of ages upon their country, and 
give their Herald’s Office something 
to search back for. We are not now 
contending in favour of titles; we 
are only remarking how universally 
they are coveted, even by the people 
whose abstract principles should lead 
them to a directly contrary course. 
In republican Switzerland, the Crown 
predominates as an hotel sign in the 
proportion of two to one. 

A truce to dialectics ; let us exa- 
mine the usages of the Norwegian 
beau monde. ‘These we find grouped 
in the 12th cap. of Mr. Latham’s first 
volume. 

Evening is the time appointed for 
visiting by all the world but our- 
selves, and surely with reason. What 
can be more natural than the ease 
and pleasure with which friends and 

acquaintances meet and fuse after the 
toils of the ds iy, under the recognised 
but gracefully imperceptible ‘influ- 
ence of the fairer portion of society ? 
What, on the other hand, can be 
more embarrassing and mutually un- 
pleasant than a morning call by a 
foreigner upon a family unknown to 
him? ‘The Norwegians, whose very 
fictions are material, choose to sup- 
pose that in the evening “ the duties 
of housekeeping are all discharged.” 
No matter; the reason is inelegant, 
but the custom is worthy of all imi- 
tation. We have borrowed a great 
deal from our Continental neighbours ; 


Why not adopt their social fashion of 


meeting of an evening, without a six- 
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weeks’ invitation, and a concurrent 
crowd, which supersedes every exer- 
cise but the unintellectual one of the 
elbows ? 

After dinner it is usual for all 
the company to shake hands. with 
each other, and return mutual com- 
pliments for the pleasure of their 
company during the meal.” In cer- 
tain circumstances, which we can 
imagine, this would be a trying 
ceremony among ourselves. In our 
northern counties there is, however, 
something analogous to it, viz. the 
custom of pledging each other in the 
first glass after the cloth is removed, 
implying, beyond all doubt, the mu- 
tual satisfaction of the symposiacs. 
Why eating and drinking together 
should form universally a bond of 
union between man and man, and 
why simultaneous digestion should 
promote the homogeneous sympa- 
thies, is an interesting and hitherto 
unresolved problem. We know no 
subject more deserving the attention 
of those amiable societies, who from 
time to time advertise for essays, 
with a liberal disregard to the pro- 
portionate value of their premiwin 
and the successful article. 

The laws of etiquette do not ap- 
pear to vary much in Norway from 
the laws of etiquette in Germany and 
the French provinces. As such they 
are too well known to require any 
comment here; they are pleasantly 
pointed out by Mr. Latham, who, 
however, seems somewhat uncon- 
scious that the profuse solicitations, 
the caution to be observed in offering 
one’s arm to a lady, and sundry other 
social characteristics, are far from 
being Norwegian peculiarities. ‘They 
belong to the Continental family, and 
might, to a certain extent, be usefully 
adopted by ourselves. 

Mr. Latham’s second volume is 
more exclusively literary and philo- 
logical than the first; got up, we 
suppose, for the Professor's common 
room, and by way of ballast to the 
work. With this arrangement w« 
have no right in the world to canal, 
though we shall take the liberty of 
differing here and there with our 
professor, than whom, it is fair to 
say, a less pedantic or dogmatic 
theorist never sat on the chair of a 
lecture-room. 

* The times of the Asas (or gods) 
are pictured in the elder poems of 
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the Edda,” says Mr. Latham, at 
p- 136, vol. ii. ; and again in the same 
page, mention is made of the Eddaic 
Miscellany. This Edda, or Eddaic 
Miscellany, as Mr. Latham, with the 
fear of Mr. Bentley before his eyes, 
calls it, is an Icelandic collection of 
legends and fables, whose origin is 
shrouded in some such obscurity as 
hangs over the rhapsodies of Ossian. 
The Icelanders implicitly believe in 
their genuineness, just as true Scots 
will fight in behalf of the son of 
Fingal. Mr. Latham appears “ more 
credulous than wise,” to have adopted 
the common belief. We will shortly 
state why we repudiate it. 

Professor Riihs, a man of an in- 
conveniently exegetical turn of mind, 
not content with reading these legends 
for the purpose of quoting them, as 
had been the recognised practice be- 
fore his time, read them with a view 
to test their popular character and 
history. ‘To his surprise, he detected 
that the Edda were as little Icelandic 
in their origin as they were Nor- 
wegian. In a word, he discovered 
that the cradle of their history was 
Germany ; that of their poetry, Saxon 
England. In the preface to the 
Wilkina Saga, he found —as every 
other professor who has leisure may 
find—a categorical assertion that the 
work was taken from the Dutch (é.e. 
German) tongue. ‘This being pre- 
mised, it is not difficult to recognise 
throughout the piece German in- 
cidents, scenes, and characters. The 
Niflunga Saga will at once, by its 
name, remind the German scholar of 
the Niebelungen Lied, with which 
poem it is in fact identical. . 

So much for the historic frame- 
work of the Eddaic myths, let us 
now look for the inspiration of their 
metres. 

Cedmon, a Saxon monk, who, like 
Amos of old, was first a herdsman 
and next a poet, composed in the 
sixth century a paraphrase of the 
Bible in his mother tongue. This 
poetical version is rough, and terribly 
faithful. Like all Saxon poems, it 
is profuse of metres. ‘The work of 
Cedmon, however, had this pecu- 
liarity ; it was the fruitful parent and 
prototype of countless imitations spun 
from the brains of the medieval 
monks. It was also beyond all 
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doubt, as will appear on a comparison, 
the source from whence welled the 
Icelandic metres. 

To this Professor Rask* replies 
only by ridicule. Ridicule is a very 
pleasant thing, but singularly inap- 
plicable as a test of truth. There is, 
to be sure, a pretty paradox of one 
Father Hardouin, that the classics 
are the forgeries of the middle ages ; 
that Friar John the Sacristan, was 
deeply concerned in the Aneid ; and 
that Father Dominic of the ruddy 
nose, threw off a philippic at a time 
between prime and matins. We are 
not unaware of the degree of credit 
this respectable hypothesis obtained, 
nor will we in candour withhold the 
reply of its author, when asked by 
one of his order what induced him 
to write such gallimatias : — “ Crois 
tu,” said the candid Jesuit, who had 
a passion for early rising —“ crois tu 
quwon se leve & quatre heures de 
matin afin décrire des vérités ?” 
All this is very entertaining, and we 
will give M. Rask the benefit of it ; 
but we cannot think he has demolish- 
ed the theory of M. Riihs, or re- 
established the venerable cloud of 
dust which whilome hovered over 
the heads of the Icelandic Edda. 

If Mr. Latham has a hobby (and 
what man, to say nothing ofa travel- 
ler, has not?), that hobby is ety- 
mology. ‘The twenty-first chapter of 
the first volume is a curious speci- 
men of the fragmental manner in 
which even valuable information is 
conveyed by this singular writer. 
There are by far more questions to 
be resolved by some happier anti- 
quarian or philologist, than solutions 
themselves. Among them what shall 
we say to the following? —* Did 
Alfred, in Guthrun’s camp, sing in 
Norse or Saxon? If he sung in 
Norse, was he understood? Or did 
he merely play, and not sing at all ?” 
We are irresistibly reminded of the 
parallel passage of a rival philologue: 
“ Who was the father of Acestes, 
and what songs the Sirens sung, are 
points not beyond the reach of happy 
conjecture.” In America, indeed, 
where guessing is carried to a some- 
what inconvenient extent, such “ hap- 
py conjecture” were possible. Among 
us, less gifted mortals, it is to be 
feared these points must remain unat- 


* In the preface to his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, translated by Mr, Thorpe. 
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tainable. Meanwhile may we be ex- 
cused for adding a fourth query to 
Mr. Latham’s tripartite puzzle? Is it 
certain that Alfred ever sang or 
played in Guthrun’s camp at all? 
We have strong reasons for classing 
the legend among the myths of our 
history. 

This chapter (the twenty-first) 
contains, over and above the riddles 
with which we have said it abounds, 
some ingenious affinities of the nor- 
thern languages, and some daring 
guesses at truth. The reader must 
deal with both in a cautious mood. 

Ye cannot, however, but wonder 
that Mr. Latham, while proving the 
relationship between the Laplandic, 
Finlandic, and Greenlandic tongues, 
should have missed the opportunity 
of introducing the “ happy conjec- 
tures” of Professor Rask. Lis affini- 
ties lean at least on quite as stout a 
support as those of Mr. Latham, and 
take a far wider range. According 
to the modest Dane, the Greenlandic 
is identical with the Eskimaux, and 
the Eskimaux is akin to the North- 
American tongues. In Rask’s work 
on the Zendavesta, the several aftini- 
ties of the Finlandic are traced out. 
We stand amazed at such truly 
Scotch cousinship. ‘There is, it seems, 
an affinity to be traced between the 
inlandic and the Hungarian and 
Wogul; of this fact, curious as it is, 
there is litthe doubt. Rask, however, 
is not content with this, but proceeds 
to claim a relationship for the Fin- 
landie with the ‘Turkish, Mongol, and 
‘Tamul. It may be sufiicient to re- 
mark with regard to latter 
affinities, that the train of reasoning 
brought to bear upon them, resembles 
very closely honest Fluellen’s patri- 
otic, but somewhat ambiguous ana- 
logies. 

Mr. Latham, in his zeal for making 
discoveries among the 
his favourite tongues, occasionally 
puts down for startling novelties 
venerable and well-ascertained facts. 
As, for instance, he tells us that a 
Finlandic cannot pronounce a word 
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like dristo, but is forced to convert 
it either into deristv or edristo. Now 
the fact of a nation not being able 
to pronounce two consonants in the 
same syllable without the interven- 
tion of a vowel, is the commonest 
phenomenon in etymology. It is the 
rule, rather than the exception. May 
not this habit, in some degree, ac- 
count for the Hebrew triliteralism ? 
We mention this slip on Mr. Latham’s 
part in the most friendly spirit. He 
is evidently an acute and persevering 
inquirer, and it can only be from 
negligence that he weakens the effect 
of his observations by such common- 
places as the above. 

We must close our brief remarks 
upon this eccentric work by decidedly 
giving the preference to its lighter 
and more popular portions. ‘The 
learning, so to say, has been thrown 
in too much by way of make-weight, 
and has little connexion with the 


jovial descriptions of a drinking bout, 


or the dry humour of some anecdote 
or illustration. If we add that the 
actual truth of most of Mr. Latham’s 
semi-serious assertions is in the pro- 
portion to their wit (Mr. Latham is 
a great lover of proportions) of Fal- 
staff’s bread to his sack, we must not 
be supposed to speak uncharitably, 
or to say more than most readers 
will ascertain for themselves. Tor 
our own parts, most happily shall 
we welcome this original mind, where- 
soever, in our several capacities, we 
are next destined to meet. ‘That, 
whatever may be the “ fresh fields 
and new ” whe rein Mr. 
Latham may pick his devious way, 
he will condescend to write after th 
manner of his fellow-men, we con 
fidently expect from his better judg- 
ment. There are styles and modes 
of expression which neither “ men, 
gods, nor pillars,” have hitherto re- 
cognised in print; and in taking a 
respectful leave of Norway and th 
Norwegiaus, we are induced to be- 
lieve we have seen the last of a com- 
position little less than suicidal. 


pastures 
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WAR-OFFICE EXAMINATION PAPER FOR L341, 


|. Name the different sceretaries of war within the last ten years, distin- 
guishing those who have held the oftice three months from those who 
have not. 


2. Give a summary of their several systems. 


3. Ilow many among them were military men?’ Low many had any 
experience in official departments ? 


1. What is the salary of a seeretary-at-war, and how is it carned ? State 
if there is a deputy secretary-at-war, and if he is connected with the latter 
half of the above question. 


5. What are army estimates, and by whom are they drawn up? Is it 
difficult to get them by heart ? 


6. What is known of the life and travels of Mr. Macaulay ? 
7. Where does he lodge, if any where, and who washes for him ? 


Ss. From what fact mentioned by Mr. Macaulay does it appear that he 
was once In Windsor Castle ? 


a. Did he stay there long ? 
4. Las he been there since ? 


9. To what seeretary of war does the epithet | usyaoroucs apply? Lf Mr. 


Macaulay does not understand Greck, why is it sachehie that Mr. Ilume 
dloes ? 


10. 


* Grwculus esuriens in ccelum, jusseris ibit.” 


Give Dr. Johnson's translation of the above line from Juvenal. Were the 
Asiatic colonists in classic times considered as “EAam:s! Was Mr. Macaulay 
ever an Asiatic colonist? If he was, what did he get in Asia; and why ? 
Ilave his services there ever been considered as underpaid ? 


11. Distinguish accurately between the following words :— 
Declamation—cloquence. Impudence—confidenee. ‘Theory — practice. 


Translate Mr. Macaulay's last review into plain English, giving the 
idioms of the language where he omits them. Is it probable he means any 
thing by his speeches? Where does he get them by heart? Give the 
grounds of the hypothesis that he carries them in his pocket. 


13. In case of war, upon whom, besides O'Connell and Mr. C. Buller, 
might our enemies rely? Would either do them much good? If not, why 
not? Illustrate this more fully from J/r. Macaulay’s last speech. 


i4. Distinguish between the segoge of the Athenians and the superannu- 
ation fund of the War Office clerks. Is the salary of the secretary-at- 
war subject to the latter ? 


15. In ease of the present ministry going out, give an approximé ate gucss 
us to Mr. Macaulay’s future career. Shew why it is more probable that he 
will write for the Edinburgh than sit for it. 
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MOST EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 


MARSHAL SAXE,. 


Iia! the gallant Count de Saxe, the 
favourite “of Minerva, Venus, and 
Bcllona,—three goddesses, the smiles 
of any one of whom would make the 
fortunes of a thousand men! 


“ C’est-la ce fier Saxon, qu’on croit ne 
parmi nous,” 


as Voltaire says in his poem of Fon- 
fenoi. But the victor of that stern 
field was not “ born among you,” 
Monsieur de Voltaire: Mz rshal Saxe 
achieved a victory over a British 
army ;* an exploit that no French- 


man, who ever drew the breath of 


life, has yet to boast of. Fortune 
willed that in a long career of glory, 
the standard of Britain should go 
down in one battle-field. Heavy as 
the blow was, painful as the recol- 
lection is, we have still the consola- 
tion of knowing that we were van- 
quished by no ordinary man; and 
that we battled bravely, though un- 
successfully, against one of the first 
and foremost soldiers who ever wield- 
ed a trunchcon of military command. 

It is a remarkable fact that after 
so many centuries of war, no French- 
man ever gained a battle over a 
sritish army. We have failed in 
campaigns, sieges, attacks of posts, 
works and entrenchments ; our gene- 
rals, rulers, and officers, have com- 


mitted as many errors as those of 


others nations—more so, perhaps; 
but except at Fontenoy, no British 


army was ever defeated in what the 
French term une bataille range. May 
it ever be so, and may Marshal § Saxe, 
as he was the first, be the last of our 
conquerors! It is right, however, 
that we should know something of 
the man whose glory was acquired 
at our Own expense. 

Maurice, Count Saxe, was born at 
Dresden in 1696. He was the son 
of Augustus, King of Poland, Elector 
of Saxony, and Aurora of Kénigs- 
mark, a lady distinguished no less 
for her wit and beauty than for her 
noble descent. She was the grand- 
daughter of Field-marshal K6nigs- 
mark, the disciple of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and who closed the thirty 
years’ war by the capture of Prague. 
Iler father was lieutenant-general in 
the Dutch service, and fell at the 
siege of Bonn in 1673; and her uncle 
having subdued Attica and the Morea 
for the Venetians, died at Negro- 
pont in 1688, a field-marshal in their 
army. The fate of her brother, 
Philip of K6nigsmark, one of the 
most chivalrous men of his time, has 
been the theme of many a dark tale 
and mysterious conjecture. He was 
believed to have gained the affections 
of the Electress of Hanov er, known 
in history under the title of ¢ ountess 
Ahlen,—the wife of him who, as 
George L, afterwards ascended the 
throne of England,—and to have fall- 
en by the hands of midnight assassins, 


* Soon after the occupation of Paris in 1815, the writer of this sketch happened 
to be in the Théatre Francais when an after-piece was performed in which a veteran, 


supposed to have 


celui-la.” 


served. under Marshal Saxe, is 
speaking in praise of his former commander, says, “ II's 


introduced. The old soldier, 
savoit bien battre les Anglais 


The words were no sooner uttered, than the house rang with applause. 


Peal followed peal in thundering succession ; and, as the writer of this was in uni- 
form and in one of the private boxes, but slightly elevated above the pit, a number 
of the applauding spectators turned towards him as if to call his attention to the hit 
at Messieurs les Anglais. ‘There was nothing uncivil in the manner in which it was 
done, and no remark whatever was made ; but the ridicule of the proceeding at such 
a time —when a British army was encamped in the Bois de Boulogne, and when 
numbers of British officers, in the uniforms of their regiments, were in the house, 
never seemed to strike the gentlemen of the applauding audience, The ladies were 
quicker of feeling and perception, and those in whose box the author was actually 
blushed for the folly of their countrymen. ‘ Ab, mon Dieu!” exclaimed one of them, 
ils ont encore l'épé Anglaise dans les reins, et se donnent en ridicule 4 ceux meme 
qui la tiennent.”” It was not, of course, for an Englishman to make any remark on 
the occasion, and courtesy forbade to smile; but it must be allowed that the time 
chosen for this display of enthusiasm evinced but a moderate degree of judgment. 
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a victim to royal jealousy, in the 
palace of Hanover. Our hero came 
of gallant race, therefore. 

The young Maurice was a wild 
and idle boy ; ; but, being endowed 
with great “personal strength and 
activity, soon became a proficient in 
all martial exercises. It is not true, 
as stated by his biographers, that at 
the age of twelve he ran away from 
Dresden, and went on foot to join 
the allied army then besieging Lisle. 
It was only at the siege of Tournay 
that he joined the army, and he did 
so with a suite becoming his rank. 


Iie was placed under the charge of 


Marshal Schulenburg, who conducted 
the operations ; and it is a singular 
circumstance, that the young soldier's 
first essay in arms was performed at 
the siege of a fortress before which 
he afterwards acquired his principal 
fame, in the plains of Fontenoy. 
Maurice was not present at the battle 
of Malplaquet, as his biographers 
assert. Owing to his extreme youth, 
Schulenburg sent him to a school at 
Utrecht ; where he remained, how- 
ever, but for a short time, as he was 
again present with the army in 1710 
at the sieges of Douay, Bethune, and 
Air. 


In 1711 he served along with the 
Saxon troops that took the field 
against the Swedes, and was present 


at the first siege of Stralsund. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was allowed 
to raise a regiment of cavalry ; and, 
at the age of sixteen, already intro- 
duced a new system of exercise in 
the corps. At the battle of Gade- 
busch he led them on with a degree 
of gallantry corresponding to the 
ability with which he had trained 
them ; and when the bloody day was 
completely lost, it was the boy 
Maurice who covered the retreat 
and saved the remnants of the Danish 
and Saxon armies from the uplifted 
arms of the pursuing Swedes. 

Even in these early years, Saxe’s 
life was a succession of rapid tran- 
sitions from war to love, and love to 
war again. At the end of the Gade- 
busch campaigns his mother, who was 
still all-powerful at Dresden, obtained 
for him in marriage the hand of the 
beautiful and wealthy Countess Vie- 
toria of Leoben. But the union proved 
an unhappy one, and the young man’s 
ineonstancies and gallantries “caused 
its early dissolution. 


Marshal Saxe. 
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Ever since the unfortunate battle 
of Pultowa, Charles XI. had been 
buried in Turkey, and lost to the 
sight of the world; but in 1714 he 
again burst, like a bright and passing 
meteor, on the astonished north. No 
sooner was his arrival at Stralsund 
known, than the Danes and Saxons, 
powers who owed their existence to 
his clemency, collected armies to be- 
siege the fortress. They were aided 
by Prussia, whose grasping spirit of 
aggrandisement was then in full pro- 
gress: all were anxious to share the 
spoils of the once dreaded and now 
fangless lion. 

Maurice was in Poland when his 
regiment was ordered to join the 
army in Pomerania; and such was 
his impatience to encounter the King 
of Sweden, the most heroic soldier of 
the time, that without waiting for an 
escort, which the partisan warfare 
carried on against the followers of 
Augustus rendered almost indispens- 
able, he set off for the scene of action 
accompanied by only five officers and 
twelve attendants. Tis rashness had 
nearly cost him dear. While halting 
to rest in the village of Crachnitz, 
the house, a sort of eastern caravan- 
sera, in which the party had taken 
shelter, was suddenly surrounded by 
several hundred Poles, who sum- 
moned them instantly to surrender. 
Maurice, who well knew what even 
a few resolute men could effect be- 
hind stone walls, sent the assailants a 
defiance in return, barricaded the 
building, and prepared for a stout 
resistance. It was soon to be tried : 
the Poles, trusting to their numbers, 
attacked the building on all points ; 
but repulsed in every effort, they 
were obliged to retire with the loss 
of a number of killed and wounded. 
Unable to succeed by open force, 
they encompassed the house by a 
regular chain of posts, trusting that 
famine would soon oblige the de- 
fenders to sue for terms. In this, 
also, they were mistaken. Maurice, 
justly calculating that these different 
posts could not be very strong, sallied 
out during the night, fell, sword in 
hand, upon a party that interposed 
between him and an adjoining forest, 
completely dispersed them ;and having 
eained the shelter of the wood, made 
his way to Sendomia, which he reach- 
ed in safety, and where there was 
a Saxon garrison. Maurice, though 
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badly wounded in this sally, fought 
again at the siege of Str ulsund, and 
had the fortune to behold the Swedish 
monarch in a melée, in which they 
were opposed to each other: there 
must have been stout dealt 
where two such men as Charles and 
Saxe countered on adverse parts. 

Saxony being at peace in 1716, 
Count Maurice had leisure to travel, 
but found troubles awaiting him on 
his return to Dresden. During his 
absence General Flemming, the in- 
fluential minister of Augustus, who 
hated and feared the 
Konigsmark, and was as hostile to 
the son as to the mother, had caused 
the young man’s regiment of cavalry 
to be reduced. This so exasperated 
the youthful commander, that he not 
only threatened the minister, but 
overwhelmed the king, his father, 
with such severe reproaches, that he 
was obliged to fly in order to avoid 
being arrested and thrown into prison. 
lhrough the intercession of his mo- 
ther he soon obtained forgiveness, as 
well as permission to join Prince 
Kugene, then besieging Belgrade. 
Maurice was in time to be present at 
the great battle fought under the 
walls of that fortress. This was an 
udmirable school for the young tac- 
tician; and one of the actions wit- 
nessed on that oecasion, stated in our 
previous sketch, convinced him that 
the fire of the infantry could not 
arrest an onset of determined horse- 
men, and made him think of again 
introducing the lance into the ranks 
of war. 

The intrigues of the minister Flem- 
ming, domestic troubles, and his own 
restless disposition, perhaps, drove 
him ultimately from Dresden. He 
visited Paris, where he again met 
Count 
Dombes, with whom he had served 
under Eugene; and it was at their 
suggestion that he entered the French 
service as Marshal de Camp: this 
was in 1720, and when he was con- 
sequently twenty-four years of age. 
In Paris he became acquaintes d with 

» Chevalier de Folard, with whom 
he soon formed an intimate friend- 
ship, and at whose recommendation 
he began the study of the different 
branches of science bearing on the 
art of war: he made great progress, 
and atoned rapidly for his boyish 
idleness and inattention to know ledge. 
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How justly Folard ‘prophesied the 
future fame of his friend and dis- 
ciple, is well known to all who arc 
acquainted with the chevalier’ 
writings. 

Scenes of a character altogether 
new were now awaiting our adven- 
turer. ‘The states of Courland, fear- 
ing that the death of their aged and 
childless duke, Ferdinand of Ketler, 
would cause them to be incorporated 
with the republic of Poland, proposed 
to Count Saxe to elect him for thei: 
future sovereign. Maurice accepted 
the offer, and hastened to Mittau, 
where he was joyfully received, and 
unanimously clected a of Cour- 
land and Senigalia. But the 
and Russians refused to sanction thc 
measure ; and the latter sent 800 
men to dispossess the duke clect from 
his future capital. Maurice defended 
his house at Mittau as successfully a 
he had defended the caravansera at 
Crachnitz ; but 3000 men having 
entered the duchy, he was obliged to 
retire, with only 300 men, to an 
island in Lake Usmitz, where he en- 
trenched himself and made a stand. 
Obtaining no aid from other powers, 
and seeing the impossibility of main- 
taining himself against two mighty 
empires, he was forced to relinquis li 
the enterprise and return to France. 
On this occasion Fortune turned 
against her favourite, both in love 
and war. Anna Ivanowana, grand 
duchess, and afterwards empress of 
Russia and dowager duchess of Cour- 
land—the widow of Kelter’s prede- 
cessor —had received Count Saxe in 
her palace on his first arrival at 
Mittau ; and was so much captivated 
with the manners, grace, and figure 
of the young and gallant soldier, that 
she promised not only to give him 
her hand, and would, no doubt, have 
kept her promise, and placed the 
fortunate Maurice on the throne of 
Russia, had not his gallantries, car- 
ried on in her own palace, and with 
the ladies of her own suite, come to 
her knowledge, and excited her dis- 
pleasure, and made her break off the 
engagement. A woman once missed 
is missed for ever, as Maurice found 
to his cost; for though he went to 
Pet erobarg after Ann had 
the Russian throne, and strove, no 
doubt, to rekindle the affection she 
had formerly entertained for him, his 
efforts were vain—the empress treat- 
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ed the French general with friendly 
politeness, and nothing more. These 
near prospects of imperial and ducal 
thrones seem to have left in Maurice’s 
mind a singular craving after sove- 
reign dominion, which might also 
have been derived from his birth, 
and which displayed itself afterwards 
in a rather ludicrous light. 

But if princesses slighted him, 
events proved that he possessed the 
affections of a lady whose heart de- 
served a throne. Mademoiselle le 
Couvreur, the celebrated French act- 
ress, hearing that her lover, Maurice, 
was in difficulties, and shut up with- 
out money or friends in his island 
fortress in Courland, instantly dis- 
posed of all her jewels, plate, and 
furniture, and sent him the whole 
sum. Women only are capable of 
such traits of devoted generosity ; 
but the very qualities that, when 
cherished and called forth, make 
angels of the possessors, may be 
turned to gall and bitterness by 
man’s coarseness and ingratitude, and 
metamorphose the best of the sex to 
very fiends. 

In 1733, the dispute arising out 
of the Polish succession caused the 
trumpet of war to be sounded again ; 
and Maurice was offered the com- 
mand of the Saxon army by his half- 
brother, the new elector. of Saxony. 
IIe declined the offer, however ; and 
though reclaimed: by the emperor 
and empire, and threatened with the 
loss of his German estates, remained 
true to his adopted country. During 
the short contest that followed he led 
the advanced guard of the French, 
and was every where greatly distin- 
guished; and the compliment paid 
him by Marshal Berwick, when he 
joined that officer at the siege of 
Philipsburg, shews the estimation in 
which he was already held. “I was 
going to apply for a reinforcement of 
3000 men,” said the courtly marshal ; 
“but it will now be needless, as 
Count Saxe is alone worth the whole 
number.” This was, no doubt, a com- 
pliment, and a very high-flown one 
too; but it was one that could only 
have been paid to a man of brilliant 
military reputation. 

When the great war of 1741 broke 
out, Count Saxe, then a lieutenant- 
general, was sent with a division of 
cavalry to the aid of the Duke 
of Bavaria, the so-called Emperor 
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Charles VII. On the invasion of 
Bohemia, he led the vanguard, as 
usual ; and it was by his advice and 
under his direction, that Prague was 
attacked and carried by escalade. 
Ilis conduct and humanity after the 
capture were no less conspicuous and 
deserving of praise, than his courage 
and judgment had been during the 
assault. Maurice was a soldier in 
every sense of the word, and an en- 
gineer as well as a general. Having 
been ordered to reduce Egra, he con- 
ducted the operations of the siege 
himself; and carried them on with 
so much celerity, that a fortress of 
strength was captured in a few days. 

Fortune, however, forsook the 
French arms, and their troops were 
soon forced to retire across the Rhine. 
But these reverses did not lessen the 
fame of Count Saxe, who distinguish- 
ed himself on every occasion; and 
was in consequence appointed to 
command the army destined to in- 
vade England in favour of the exiled 
house of Stuart. He embarked the 
troops at Dunkirk ; and every thing 
was ready, when a severe gale of wind, 
and the appearance of some English 
ships, caused the enterprise to be 
abandoned, as the French govern- 
ment was probably glad of an excuse 
to relinquish the undertaking. 

We now come to the period of 
Maurice’s glory. Appointed Maré- 
chal de France, he was in 1745 
placed at the head of the army with 
which Louis XV. in person proposed 
to conquer the Austrian Netherlands. 
‘The duties of a general-in-chief are 
at all times sufficiently arduous and 
difficult; but the difficulties were here 
greatly augmented to the responsible 
commander, by the presence of'a king, 
attended by a whole court, instead of 
a staff; who came to check, rather 
than assist operations ; to assume the 
appearance of command, without 
sharing in its toils; and to gather in 
the laurels, while others bore the 
blame of whatever disaster Fortune 
might send. Notwithstanding these 
great drawbacks, which Maurice felt 
severely, and which, as he states in 
his letters to Frederick II. and to the 
Chevalier de Folard, often deprived 
him of the best advantage that might 
have been derived from his success, 
it must still be allowed that the cam- 
paigns of 1745, 6,7, and 8, reflect the 
highest credit on his military skill 
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and sagacity. The capture of Ghent, 
Brussels, and Maestricht, the battles 
of Laufield, Rocous, and Fontenoy, 
were all splendid deeds of arms; and 
the position taken, as well as the 
disposition made for the last-named 
action, were of so masterly a nature, 
as hardly to leave the assailants a 
chance of success, notwithstanding 
the brilliant valour evinced by the 
English infantry. All historians 
agree in stating that, when the head 
of the British column came within 
fifty yards of the French, Lord James 
Hay, an officer of the Royals, stepped 
forward, and taking off his hat, call- 
ed out, “ Gentlemen of the French 
guards, fire!” “Fire yourselves, 
gentlemen,” was the reply of the 
French oflicers ; “ we never tire first.” 
The invitation was accepted, and a 
terrible fire of musketry poured in 
upon them. Regiment after regi- 
ment, squadron alter squadron, was 
broken and driven back, torn and 
bleeding, in the vain efforts to check 
the progress of that compact and 
death-dealing column, which, as Vol- 
taire says, moved along — 


“ Comme un nuage ¢pais, qui sur l'aile 
des vents, 

Porte l’éclair, la foudre, et la mort dans 
ses flancs.” 


As the gallant band advanced, their 
right flank became exposed to the 
full fire of the French artillery 
placed in the redoubts protected by 
the wood of Barry, their left to the 
effect of the guns in the entrench- 
ments round Fontenoy. Death swept 
fearfully through their ranks; but 
nothing arrested their steady and 
gallant march. ‘Though unsupported 
by their allies, who were unable to 
make any impression on the right 
and centre of the French, abandoned 
by their cavalry, this band of heroic 
soldiers, not amounting to 10,000 
men, scattering line after line in their 
course, seemed destined to defeat a 
whole army. ‘The greater part of 
the French infantry were in flight ; 
many of the guns dismounted and 
left on the ground; the king was 
advised to leave the ficld; Marshal 
Saxe alone was composed in this hour 
of fear, for he saw that even in this 
extremity ‘he result could not be 
doubtful. He made the Irish regi- 
ment of Clare and the French regi- 
ment Des Vaisseaux confront the 
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British column, exhausted by toil 
and the long-sustained combat. The 
French regiment was almost com- 
pletely destroyed ; every officer, ex- 
cept Guerchie, killed or wounded : 
but the Irish kept their ground ; and 
it is painful to think that our coun- 
trymen should have lent our foes 
such important aid on that decisive 
day. Profiting by the time which 
the valour of the Irish had gained 
for him, Maurice brought guns to 
bear on the front of the British. 
Round and grape told frightfully in 
the closely serried ranks of the brave, 
who still faced the iron shower in 
gallant pride. But ruin was at hand. 
Following up the effects of artillery, 
the skilful Saxon hurled the house- 
hold troops, the chivalry of France, 
with all the impetus of their heavy 
steeds, full upon his adversaries. 
Charge followed charge in thunder- 
ing succession ; for many a horse and 
rider fell, and many a troop was dri- 
ven to flight, before that stalwart 
phalanx was broken and borne down. 
But after battling with an army, they 
too were forced to yield. Victory was 
never within their reach. Honour 
alone could be gained in the combat ; 
and in such a trial no soldiers ever 
acquired a greater share. 

Marshal Saxe was suffering se- 
verely from dropsy at the time this 
action was fought He had visited 
the lines in one of the small wicker- 
work carriages of the country ; and 
only mounted his horse when the 
battle began. When carried back to 
his quarters, after its close, he fainted 
from complete exhaustion the mo- 
ment he entered his room. 

That attempts were made by loyal 
Trenchmen to lessen the fame of the 
actual victor, in order to decorate the 
brows of Louis le Desiré, need not 
be told, as it was in the style of the 
exaggerated French loyalty of the 
day. The soldiers, who are never 
flatterers, formed a juster estimate of 
their sovereign’s merits than poets 
and courtiers had done. The king 
had taken his stand near the bridge 
over the Scheldt —a convenient post 
in case of accidents, perhaps ; a cir- 
cumstance from which the soldiers 
christened him Louis du Pont, a 
name by which he was long after- 
wards known among them. The 
campaigns of Flanders, which Mar- 
shal Saxe closed in a manner so glo- 
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rious for the French arms, were the 
Jast in which he was engaged. After 
the peace he was thrown aside. He 
was, no doubt, made Maréchal Gé 
néral des Armées du Roi, had the 
estate of Chambord conferred upon 
him, received a pension and a regi- 
ment of cavalry, with which he was 
allowed to amuse himself; but was 
neglected, not to say disgraced. The 
king did not like the real victor in 
the battles of which he wished to be 
thought the hero; and ministers and 
courtiers naturally hated the clear- 
sighted, frank, and free-spoken mar- 
shal. 

With the exception of a visit he 
paid Frederick II, who received 
him with great distinction, Maurice 
passed the remainder of his days in the 
society of artists and men of letters. 
In the comparative retirement of 
Chambord, he generally occupied 
himself with scientific pursuits, and 
in projecting schemes of sovereignty. 
He had solicited from Louis XV. 
the Island of Tobago, where he in- 
tended to establish the seat of his 
power; but England and Holland 
having, it is said, objected to the gift, 
he became a candidate for the crown 
of Corsica. Failing here, also, in his 
object, he formed a plan for collect- 
ing the Jews, and re-establishing the 
kingdom of David in South America. 
Death put a stop to these Reveries, 
and closed his career at Chambord, in 
November 1750, in the 54th year of 
his age. His last words, addressed to 
his medical attendant, Monsieur de 
Senac, were, “ Life, doctor, is but a 
dream, and I have had a fine one!” 

Marshal Saxe was certainly one of 
the most distinguished men of the 
century to which he belonged. His 
faults—and they were not few—re- 
sulted in a great measure from his 
neglected education and peculiar po- 
sition in life; whereas, his merits 
and virtues were his own. In person 
he was tall, elegant, and well formed ; 
his face, also, was handsome, and he 
had dark hair and eyebrows, and 
blue eyes. In disposition he was 
kind, generous, and humane. In 
his Reveries he accounts a mild and 
gentle disposition, free from all as- 
perity of temper, as one of the most 
essential qualities of a general. He 
himself certainly possessed these ad- 
vantages ; but what the consequence 
would haye been had the doctrine 
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ever found favour at the Horse 
Guards, it is really difficult to say ; 
for the time has hardly yet gone by 
when to be inatowering rage on every 
ordinary parade and drill ground, to 
stamp and swear till novices trembled 
again, and to overwhelm officers and 
men with coarse and vulgar abuse, 
was looked upon as a proof of great 
soldiership,—the only proof, indeed, 
which some of our rapidly promoted 
generals ever gave. In humanity 
towards the vanquished, whether sol- 
diers of the enemy or inhabitants of 
conquered provinces, no one ever sur- 
passed Marshal Saxe. He was a 
strict disciplinarian, and had, as he 
himself related, been brought up in a 
strict school. A French general 
having attempted to excuse some dis- 
orders in his corps, on the grounds of 
not wishing to exercise severity to- 
wards the officers, Maurice said, 
* You are a young soldier, Monsieur 
le général, and do not yet know that 
forbearance towards the officers may 
sometimes be severity towards the 
soldiers, by rendering punishments 
necessary that attention on their 
part might have averted. Even I, 
when colonel of cavalry, was ordered 
by old General Seckendorff, to follow 
for three days on foot in rear of my 
own regiment, in consequence of some 
disorders committed by the men; and 
yet I was the son of a king, and a 
favourite son, too.” This was, no 
doubt, sharp practice. Monsieur de 
Senac, making some remarks on the 
low spirits in which he found him the 
night previous to the battle of Rou- 
coux, the marshal answered by the 
following lines from Racine (Andro- 
mache) :— 


* * Songe, songe, Senac, i cette nuit cruelle 

Qui fut pour tout un peuple nuit éter- 
nelle ; 

Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux 

cris des mourans 

la flamme étouffés, sous le fer 

expirans,’ 


Dans 


And all these poor soldiers are yet 
ignorant of what to-morrow will 


bring them.” This griefofa general 
for the anticipated sufferings of his 
troops is an evident proof of a hu- 
mane and feeling heart. Many in- 
stances of his generosity might be 
furnished. He had on one occasion 
been foreed to speak with great 
harshness to an officer, who; stung 
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by the reproof, determined to leave 
the service. Maurice, 
the circumstance, called him to the 
front before all the generals present, 
apologised to him for the language 
he had made use of, and expressed 
great regret that any thing ™ had 
said should have occasioned him so 
much uneasiness. This trait alone 
would shew him to be a man of ten 
thousand. 

Marshal Saxe died in the Protest- 
ant belief, which he could never be 
induced to change, and was buried 
at Strasburg, in the 
St. Thomas, where a highly-finished 
monument, but in bad taste, was 
erected to him. ‘The queen, regret- 
ting that he was not a Catholic, ob- 
served, that “ it was afflicting not a 
single De Profundis could be ‘said for 
one who had caused so many a Te 
Deum to be sung.” Marshal Saxe’s 
cheerfulness and unaffected good-hu- 
mour rendered him a great favourite 
in society, and many anecdotes are 
related of his conversation. Madame 
de Pompadour having asked him, 
“ How it came that he, who was so 
well calculated to render a woman 
happy, should not be married?” he 
had the ungallant frankness to reply, 
that it was “ because he saw few wo- 
men of whom he would wish to be 
the husband, and fewer men of whom 
he would like to be the father.” 

Maurice’s Reveries evince a far 


deeper insight into the science of 


tactics than any other work written 
on the subject. Every page is full 
of energy, and every sentence a deep 
lash inflicted on the mere martinct and 
blind adorer of the pipe-clay system. 
The opening lines of the book al- 
ready shew the man of independent 
mind and original genius. “ War,” 
he says, “is a science covered with 
darkness, in the obscurity of which 
it is impossible to march with cer- 
tainty ; routine and prejudice form 
its only basis,—the natural conse- 
quence of ignorance.”* 

Ofhis own system we can give node- 
tailed account here. Like Charles XIL., 
he entertained the greatest contempt 
for the fire of musketry, and says 
that he never saw any that could pre- 
vent brave and resolute men from 
going forward and closing with their 


* Les Reveries ; ou, Nieahians sur l’Art de la Guerre. 
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adversaries. He is, therefore, a deter- 
mined advocate for the re-introduc- 
tion of the lance, and return to close 
combats. It is very clear, that had 
he been king of France instead of a 
powerless marshal-general, a very 
different system of tactics to the one 
now followed would have been intro- 
duced. After describing the feeble- 
ness and inefficiency of the “ fore- 
finger” system, he says, “ But then 
it is looked upon as a sin against 
all the saints to urge any thing in 
opposition to established practice, 
and it is a greater sin still to intro- 
duce novelties. Be it laziness, stu- 
pidity, or vanity, all nations will allow 
themselves to be punished for ten 
years,— nay, for a century together, 
rather than deviate from existing 
usages. It is only after vast loss of 
time, that improvements can be ef- 
fected ; and even when their benefit 
is evident, they are treated with cold- 
ness, because they are at variance 
with received practice. And yet 
we see so many things result from 
the perfect ignorance which only mi- 
litary stupidity could have produced.” 
Hard hitting this, Monsiewr le Muré- 
chal; but in the British army, we are 
happily impassible to such home- 
thrusts. Anarmy which has attained 
so high a degree of perfection, that 
the language does not possess a single 
work on military science, thereby 
shewing that nothing of the kind can 
be required, an army in which 
“money makes the man,” in which 
promotion absolutely sways over the 
fortunes, happiness, and often over 
the lives of the soldiers, is actually 
sold for money, and in which any 
wealthy dunce can purchase over the 
head of the bravest and the best of 
all who are not rich, must necessarily 
have attained to absolute and Utopian 
perfection. 

We confess that we entertain a 
high opinion of Maurice. He was 
not only the equal of Frederic IT. in 
military talents, but saw further into 
the science, and was endowed with 
more genius for tactical inventions 
than the far-famed King of Prussia. 
Frederick's forte was to polish and 
improve, but not to invent: to com- 
bine a knowledge of arms and of hu- 
man nature, and thus poopered strive 
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to reach a new and never-attained 
degree of excellence, lay not in the 
composition of his mind. Maurice 
was not only endowed with the 
genius, but with the desire necessary 
to the accomplishment of such a task ; 
and Frederic would not, perhaps, 
stand in undisputed pre-eminence at 
the head of all the commanders of his 
time, had he not been an absolute 
monarch, and his rival a private in- 
dividual only. A mere general, or 
commander-in-chief, can, in fact, ef- 
fect but little; he depends on the 
court and government, and has no 
control over the treasury ; great and 
leading measures are beyond his 
sphere, while he is yet made answer- 
able for every failure. It is only 
the crowned and absolute champion 
who is allowed to risk all in the race, 
—to stumble without reproach, and to 
fall even without ruin: to any one 
else a false step is destruction. 

In England, it can hardly be said 


that even the government possess 


any absolute control over the army 
beyond that of upholding abuses 
which enable political economists,— 
patriots of the sty school, to oppress 
the soldiers on one side, w hile wealthy 


and influential classes profit by them 
on the other, to purchase rank and 
preferment for all the incapable as 
well as capable members of aristo- 
cratic families, who may feel dis- 
posed to sport martial uniforms, and 
save themselves the trouble of study. 
These young gentlemen are, of course, 
perfectly aware that knowledge and 
professional information will not ob- 
tain for them a single step of promo- 
tion, and are therefore willing enough 
toindulge in that pleasant sort of idle- 
ness which boys—styled young men 
by courtesy—so naturally prefer to 
study and professional occupation. 
By the system of purchase, a system 
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of infamy in all its bearings, the 
soldier is thus handed over to the 
guidance and absolute rule of gold 
and chance-appointed officer, whilst 
the army is deprived of the best qua- 
lities its very members might bring 
with them into the ranks,—for a mind 
enlarged, cultivated, and strength- 
ened by education, is necessarily far 
superior in power, energy, and range 
of thought to an uncultivated mind, 
naturally formed, perhaps, of equal 
calibre. The consequence is, that the 
“ darkness which covers the art of 
war” is preserved instead of being 
dispersed ; and the length to which 
it extends may be judged of from the 
almost incredible fact, that there is not 
a known book on tactics or strategy 
in our language. Governments are 
kept in ignorance of what military 
bodies can effect, as many a woful 
failure has shewn; military enter- 
prises are reduced to mere games of 
chance, the losses in which “must be 
paid for by the blood and the bones 
of the soldiers, and in the best trea- 
sures of the nation idly squandered 
in the noble efforts to save farthings. 
“ Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur 
Achivi,” 


means, in English, that soldiers bleed 
because dunces are promoted; and 
are oppressed and made to suffer be- 
vause vain, dull, and incapable men 
strive to gain popularity by assailing 
the army, by rating money higher 
than blood, and national wealth 
higher than national honour. And 
all this in brute ignorance of the 
glaring fact, that till the golden age 
shall arrive, and justice alone rule 
the world, it is only under the shade 
of arms that national wealth, in- 
dustry, and honour, can be protected, 
and rapacity and cpindelil ambi- 
tion repressed. 
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WAR WITH AMERICA A BLESSING TO MANKIND. 


We are not about to indulge in 
any prognostications as to the issue 
of the existing controversy with the 
United States. As rational would 
it be to attempt to predict whether a 
wolf, about to be let out of his cage, 
would make his rush to the south, to 
the east, or to the north. The real 
power in that country is in the hands 
of the mob; and who shall venture 
to surmise the extent or the com- 
plexion of a mob’s absurdities? In 
what other country but America 
could a man stand up in an assembly 
called a “senate,” and use such lan- 
guage as this towards his brother re- 
publicans? —“ Let an_ abolitionist 
come within the borders of South 
Carolina; if we can catch him, we 
will try him, and, notwithstanding 
all the interference of all the govern- 
ments on earth, including the Federal 
Government, we will “nance him !"* 
Or who shall imagine it possible to 
calculate beforehand upon the acts of 
folly which such brutal madness as 
this may produce ? 

We only premise, therefore, that 
more than one or two causes of angry 
discussion are now in operation ; and 
that the intercourse between the ne- 
gotiating parties is daily becoming 
more and more alarming in its tone 
and bearing. In fact, while it is 
quite possible that the cloud may 
pass over in the course of a few 
weeks, it is equally possible for even 
a less space of time to see us irre- 
vocably committed to a desperate 
struggle. 

The question is, therefore—and a 
more important or interesting ques- 
tion could not possibly be proposed 
— What should be the mode of at- 
tack adopted by England, in her ef- 
forts to bring America to her senses ? 

We say * the mode of attack,”— 
for, be it remembered that England 
cannot afford to stand on the defensive. 
If she engages in war with America, 
she must, of necessity, put forth a 
vigorous effort to bring the war to a 
close. A commercial nation like 
England, covering the sea with her 
merchantmen, and having colonies in 


every part of the habitable globe, 
can never dream of permitting her- 
self to be at war with a maritime and 
privatecring people like the Ame- 
ricans, for several years in succession. 
She must bring matters to a point 
very quickly, or the wuseen loss will 
become far more serious than the 
seen expense. We ask, therefore, 
What must be her mode of attack ? 

And, first, let us consider the or- 
dinary notions which we are daily 
hearing,—of levying war in the old- 
fashioned style; getting up expedi- 
tions; embarking 10,000 men, sup- 
ported by sixteen sail of the line ; 
and effecting a landing near New 
York: in short, just a repetition of 
the last war, with its burning of 
Washington; its unsuccessful attempt 
on Baltimore ; and its general failure 
to do more than to excite a lasting 
hatred to England throughout the 
Union. 

Now, the fashion at present seems 
to be, to speak of the power of Eng- 
land and the weakness of America ; 
of our armaments, and their unpre- 
paredness, in a vaunting and exulting 
tone, which, we must confess, is to us 
absolutely alarming! 

But it is more: it is absolutely 
foolish. Themen who talk of our mak- 
ing war upon a nation of 14,000,000 
of free men, unencumbered with debt 
or taxation; well accustomed to the 
use of arms; and to be attacked on 
their own ground, and by their own 
firesides,—the men, we say, who 
think it an easy thing for us, by 
sending out an expedition and burn- 
ing a few sea-coast towns, to bring 
such a nation upon its knees, are just 
about the wildest, the most irrational 
salculators of the chances of war that 
ever helped a nation into an inex- 
tricable difficulty. Were this, in- 
deed, the prospect before us,—were 
the only course open to us the mak- 
ing a naval and military war, with 
horse and foot, and ships and steam- 
boats, upon one of the most power- 
ful nations of the earth,—then sad, 
indeed, would be our prognostics fo1 
the future,—melancholy, in the ex- 
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tremest degree, would be our antici- 
pations of the ultimate termination 
of such a contest ! 

For it is useless to shut our eyes 
to certain collateral issues and neces- 
sary contingencies which would speed- 
ily mix themselves up with the main 
question. ‘The first maritime power 


in Europe, with about 25,000,000 of 


people, but encumbered with debt, 
goes to war with its only rival on 
the seas, a nation of 14,000,000; 
proud, uplifted, and far too strong 
to be easily overwhelmed by a coup 
de main. And as the more powerful 
of the two proposes to attack the 
other by sending expeditions across 
the Atlantic, the inequality of their 
forces becomes considerably dimi- 
nished, and the probability of a pro- 
tracted struggle grows still more 
apparent. 

Now, supposing this to be the state 
of things, must we not remember that 
our next-door neighbour, the great 
and warlike nation of France, is 
burning for an opportunity of wiping 
off the ‘disgraces of the last war; 
and has given many most significant 
tokens of late, of her eagerness to 
seize the first favourable opportunity 
of striking a blow at her ancient 
enemy? And, further, can we avoid 
hearing, by each mail from Ireland, 
the plainest threats that ever were 
couched in language,—that so soon as 
England shall be fairly entangled in 
a foreign war, the Romish faction in 
that country will claim, and, if neces- 
sary, will seize upon, the sovereignty 
of that portion of the empire ? 

Nor is this all. Do we not know, 
by abundant proofs, that the Russian 
emissaries are unceasingly employed 
in fomenting mischief in the East ; 
and that the very moment that saw 
England fully occupied in other di- 
rections, would see a Russian force 
on its way to Northern India? On 
all these grounds, then, and on others 
which might be added, we should 
look upon our entanglement in a 
protracted warfare with America as 


the too probable commencement of 


our national humiliation, dismember- 
ment, and ruin. Of all such plans 
and projects, then, we can only say, 
May God forbid ! 

But is this the only view that ean 
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be taken of the probable issue of a 
contest with America? Far from it. 
On the contrary, while we contem- 
plate a struggle between Englishmen 
and Americans, whether on land or 
water, with the deepest apprehension, 
and with the certainty of some evil 
resulting ; we see, in another quarter, 
and by conducting the contest in a 
totally different way, a probability, 
nay, almost a certainty, of arriving 
at a short and easy conclusion of the 
struggle ; a conclusion in every way 
honourable and advantageous to Eng- 
land, and in the highest degree de- 
sirable to the whole human race. 

America, in one respect, is the most 
sinful nation in the world; and in 
her sin, as divine and retributive jus- 
tice ordinarily provides, she finds her 
weakness and her punishment. She 
holds nearly ¢ree millions of unof- 
fending human creatures in the most 
cruel bondage; in a thraldom infi- 
nitely worse than Egyptian, Turkish, 
or Sclavonian. In fact, we doubt if 
the annals of the human race afford 
an example of any system of op- 
pression at all approaching to that 
which is proved, on the clearest, full- 
est, and most irrefragable evidence, 
to exist in a country, which vaunts 
itself to be the freest nation on the 
face of the earth. It follows, how- 
ever, that to hold in her grasp three 
millions of slaves, and to treat those 
slaves with cruelty, is to retain with- 
in her borders three millions of foes ; 
who cannot but long for the moment 
when resistance might be attempted 
without the certainty of defeat. 

We have said that America’s slaves 
are America’s foemen ; and this fact 
we deduce from another, which seems 
to us to be established on the clearest 
evidence,—that the treatment of these 
slaves is the most cruel and oppressive 
that can be conceived. We draw this 
conclusion chiefly from a volume re- 
cently published, which contains the 
replies of Americans themselves to cer- 
tain inquiries | addressed to them from 
this country.’ 

The picture drawn therein is so 
dreadful, and at the same time so 
elaborately drawn out, and so fully 
established by proof, that we shail 
find some difficulty in compressing 
it into the limited space which we 
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may be able to afford. We must 
give merely an outline, premising 
that the evidence in support of each 
point is most abundant :— 


“The ways,” says this report, ‘ in 
which the slaves suffer are almost in- 
numerable: we can specify only those 
which are most prominent. 

“They suffer from being overworked, 
from hunger, from want of sleep, from 
insufficient clothing, from inadequate 
shelter, from neglect in the various con- 
ditions of feebleness and sickness, from 
lust, and from positive inflictions.”—P. 
fe 

Let us consider each of these items 
separately. And first, of 

Overworking.—Under this head a 
vast mass of evidence is given, from 
which we can only select a passage 
or two :— 

“ Dr. Demming, a gentleman of high 
respectability, residing in Ashland, Rich- 
land county, Ohio, stated to Professor 
Wright, of New York city,— 

“* That during a recent tour at the 
south, while ascending the Ohio river 
on the steam-boat Fame, he had an op- 
portunity of conversing with a Mr. Dick. 
inson, a resident of Pittsburg, in com- 
pany with a number of cotton-planters 
and slave-dealers from Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. Mr. Dickinson 
stated as a fact, that the sugar-planters 
upon the sugar coast in Louisiana had 
ascertained that, as it was usually neces- 
sary to employ about twice the amount of 
labour during the boiling season, that 
was required during the season of raising, 
they could, by excessive driving day and 
night during “the boiling season, accom- 


plish the whole labour with one set of 


hands. By pursuing this plan, they could 
afford to sacrifice a set of hands once in 
seven years! He further stated, that this 
horrible system was now practised to a 
considerable extent! The correctness 
of this statement was substantially ad- 
mitted by the slaveholders then on 
board.’”—P. 85, 

“When they go to these southern 
states, the average evistence is only five 
years." —P, 87. 

“The law of Louisiana provides for 
the slave but two and a-half hours in the 
twenty-four for rest.”—Ibid. 


They suffer greatly from hunger. 
Here, too, we have a mass of proofs, 
such as these, and all from American 
pens :— 


“* The slaves down the Mississippi are 
half-starved ; the boats, when they stop at 
night, are constantly boarded by slaves, 
begging for something to eat. 
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“ The slaves are supplied with barely 
enough to keep them from starving. 

‘* As a general thing on the plantations, 
the slaves suffer extremely from the want 
of food.” —P. 88. 

‘The slaves go to the field in the 
morning; they carry with them corn 
meal wet with water, and at noon build 
a fire on the ground, and bake it in the 
ashes. After the labours of the day are 
over, they take their second meal of ash- 
cake.” —P. 93. 


They suffer from want of clothing : 


“ Mr. Bouldin said, ‘ he knew that 
many negroes had died from exposure to 
weather ;’ and added, ‘ they are clad in 
a flimsy fabric, that will turn neither 
wind nor water,’ 

«« The slaves, naked and starved, often 
fall victims to the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

“* We rode through many rice swamps, 
where the blacks were very numerous ; 
great droves of these poor slaves, working 
up to the middle in water, men and wo- 
men nearly naked. 

“‘In every slaveholding state many 
slaves suffer extremely, both while they 
labour and while they sleep, for want of 
clothing to keep them warm. 

“It is shocking to the feelings of 
humanity, in travelling through some 
of those states, to see those poor objects 
(slaves), especially in the inclement 
season, in rags, and trembling with the 
cold.”—P, 93, 94. 


They suffer from bad lodging :— 


“« The houses for the field slaves were 
about fourteen feet square, built in the 
coarsest manner, with one room, without 
any chimney or flooring, with a hole in 
the roof to let the smoke out. 

“ The descriptions generally given of 
negro quarters afe correct ; the quarters 
are without floors, and not sufficient to 
keep off the inclemency of the weather : 
they are uncomfortable both in summer 
and winter. 

“* When they return to their miserable 
huts at night, they find not the means of 
comfortable rest ; but on the cold ground 
they must lie without covering, and 
shiver while they slumber. 

“The dwellings of the slaves are 
usually small open log huts, with but 
one apartment, and very generally with- 
out floors.” —P. 100. 


They suffer from the infliction of 
numberless brutal cruelties :-— 


“‘A bare enumeration of the various 
modes of torture known to be practised 
in the planting states, must convince the 
most incredulous, that our picture of 
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slaveholding cruelty has not been over- 
drawn. In contemplating the following, 
it is difficult to resist the conviction, 
that a more profound and malicious cun- 
ning than belongs to mere man has been 
employed in contriving such a diversity 
of hellish torments to plague mankind ; 
at the same time we must confess that 
their invention displays no more of the 
fiend than their applicatio, which is 
daily made by beings wearing the form 
of men. 

“The slaves are suspended by the 
wrists, with their toes just touching the 
eround ; their ankles having been tied, a 
heavy log or fence rail is thrust between 
their legs. In this situation, naked, 
they are flogged with a cow-hide till 
their blood and bits of mangled flesh 
stream from their shoulders to the ground. 
Again, they are stretched at full length 
upon the earth, their faces downwards, 
each of their wrists and ankles is lashed 
to a stake driven firmly into the ground. 
Thus stretched, so that they cannot 
shrink in the least from the descending 
blows, they receive sometimes hundreds 
of lashes on their naked backs, So pro. 
tracted is the flogging frequently, that 
the overseer stops in the midst of it to 
tuke breath, and rest his tired muscles, 
only to resume it with increased vio- 
lence. In such cases, the back of the 
slave presents to the beholder one mass 
of clotted bloud and mangled flesh. 
Sometimes, instead of lashing the ankles 
and wrists to stakes, the overseer orders 
four strong slaves to hold the victim. 
The persons selected to do this are some- 
times, through a refinement of cruelty, 
the relatives of the sufferer. Again, the 
slaves are stripped, and bound upon a 
log, and in this position they are tortured 
with heavy paddles bored full of holes, 
each of which raises a blister at every 
stroke ; or infuriated cats are repeatedly 
dragged backwards from their shoulders 
to their hips. After either of the fore- 
going modes of lacerating the flesh, spi- 
rits of turpentine, or a solution of salt, or 
cayenne pepper, or pulverised mustard, 
is rubbed into the bleeding wounds, to 
aggravate and prolong the torment. 

‘* Sometimes the slaves are buried to 
their chins in holes dug in the damp 
ground, just large enough for them to 
stand erect with their arms close by their 
sides. They are also fastened in the 
stocks for several successive nights, being 
released during the day for work, or 
confined both night and ds ay. Instead of 
stocks, the feet are sometimes thrust be. 
tween the rails of the fence. 

“The slaves are beaten with heavy 
clubs over the head, arms, shoulders, or 
legs. Walking canes are broken over 
their heads, sometimes fracturing the 
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skull, or causing permanent insanity, or 
even death. In moments of passion, the 
planter or overseer seizes any instru- 
ment within reach, often prostrating the 
slave at a blow ; and then stamps upon 
him till his fury is spent. During these 
paroxysms of rage the slaves frequently 
suffer the most frightful mutilations and 
fractures. Their limbs are broken, joints 
dislocated, faces bruised, eyes and teeth 
knocked out, lips mangled, cheeks gash- 
ed, ears cropped, slit, or shaved close to 
the head; fingers and toes cut off; red- 
hot branding-irons, with the initials of 
their masters, are stamped into the 
cheeks, the fleshy parts of the thighs, 
and legs, and shoulders. They are 
maimed by gun and pistol-shots, and 
lacerated with knives. 

“ Again, they are handcuffed, ma- 
nacled, loaded with chains and balls; 
iron yokes are fastened about their necks, 
with long prongs extending outward and 
upward, or meeting above the head, 
where a bell is suspended. 

‘‘ They are punished by confinement 
in loathsome dungeons, by starvation, by 
nakedness, by protracted watchings, by 
long separation from their companions 
night and day (as husband from wife), 
by being forced to flog the naked bodies 
of their own relatives (as sons their mo- 
thers, or fathers their own daughters). 

** Woman, in her most delicate condi- 
tion, is subjected to humiliation and suf- 
fering, by being driven, up to the day, 
and sometimes to the moment, of her de- 
livery, to labour with the promiscuous 
gang, and to feel the overseer’s lash in 
case she lags behind. 

«* When runaways are discovered, and 
attempt to flee, they are fired upon, and 
maimed or killed. They are pursued by 
trained dogs, which worry them and tear 
their flesh—not unfrequently taking their 
lives. When retaken, though worn by 
their struggles and faint with the loss of 
blood, they are attached by a long rope 
to their master’s saddle, and furiously 
dragged homeward, while an attendant, 
riding behind, plies the bloody lash. 
They often fall dead on the road in the 
midst of these forced marches.”— Pp. 
129—131. 


Amidst all this horrible cruelty, 
it of necessity sometimes happens 
that the poor slave is maddened to 
fury, and turns upon his oppressors. 
Then it is that scenes are witnessed, 
in broad daylight, in populous towns, 
and amidst a “people proud of their 
freedom, their intelligence, their phi- 
lanthropy, and their. religion, which 

van hardly be paralleled in the 
darkest annals of the middle ages. 
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We will adduce only a sample or two 
of what seems a common practice in 
the slave-states of America !— 


“Some time during the last week a 
Mr. M‘Neilly having lost some clothing, 
or other property of no great value, the 
slave of a neighbouring planter was 
charged with the theft. M*‘Neilly, in 
company with his brother, found the 
negro driving his master’s waggon ; they 
seized him, and either did or were about 
to chastise him, when the negro stabbed 
M*‘Neilly, so that he died in an hour 
afterwards. The negro was taken before 
a justice of the peace, who waved his 
authority, perhaps through fear, as a 
crowd of persons had collected to the 
number of seventy or eighty, near Mr. 
People’s (the justice) house. He acted 
as president of the mob, and put the vote, 
when it was decided he should be im- 
mediately executed by being burnt to 
death. ‘The sable culprit was led to a 
tree, and tied to it, and a large quantity 
of pine-knots collected and placed around 
him, and the fatal torch applied to the 


pile, even against the remonstrances of 


several gentlemen who were present ; 
and the miserable being was in a short 
time burnt to ashes. 

“This is the seconp negro who has 
been rvs put to death, without judge or 
Jury in this county. 

“On the 28th of April, 1836, in the 
city of St. Louis, Missouri, a black man, 
named Macintosh, who had stabbed an 
officer that had arrested him, was seized 
by the multitude, fastened to a tree in 
the midst of the city, wood piled around 
him, and in open day, and in the presence 
of an immense throng of citizens, he was 
burnt to death. The Alton (Ill) Tele- 
graph, in its account of the scene says :— 

** All was silent as death while the 
executioners were piling wood around 
their victim. He said not a word, until 
feeling that the flames had seized upon 
him. Ie then uttered an awful howl, 
attempting to sing and pray; then hung 
bis head, and suffered in silence, except 
in the following instance:—After the 
flames had surrounded their prey, his 
eyes burnt out of his head, and his mouth 
seemingly parched to a cinder ; some 
one in the crowd, more compassionate 
than the rest, proposed to put an end to 
his misery by shooting him; when it 
was replied, ‘ That would be of no use, 
since he was already out of pain.’ ‘ No, 
no, said the wretch, ‘I am not; I am 
suffering as much as ever: shoot me, 
shoot me!’ ‘ No, no,’ said one of the 
fiends who were standing about the sacri- 
fice they were roasting, ‘ he shall not be 
shot. J would sooner slacken the fire, if 


And the 


that would increase his misery !’ 
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man who said this was, as we under. 
stand, an orricer or justice !’ 

“ The St. Louis correspondent of a 
New York paper adds :— 

“« The shrieks and groans of the vic- 
tim were loud and piercing ; and to ob- 
serve one limb after another drop into 
the fire was awful indeed. He was about 
fifteen minutes in dying. I visited the 
place this morning, and saw his body, or 
the remains of it, at the place of execu- 
tion. He was burnt to a crump. Lis 
legs and arms were gone, and only a part 
of his head and body were left.’ 

** Lest this demonstration of ‘ public 
opinion’ should be regarded as a sudden 
impulse merely, not an index of the 
settled tone of feeling in that community, 
it is important to add that the Hon. Luke 
E. Lawless, judge of the circuit court of 
Missouri, at a session of that court in the 
city of St. Louis, some months after the 
burning of this man, decided officially 
that since the burning of Macintosh was 
the act, either directly or by countenance, 
of a majority of the citizens, it is ‘a case 
which transcends the jurisdiction ’ of the 
grand jury! Thus the state of Missouri 
has proclaimed to the world, that the 
wretches who perpetrated that unspeak- 
ably diabolical murder, and the thousands 
that stood by consenting to it, were her 
representatives, and the bench sanctifies it 
with the solemnity of a judicial decision.” 
—Pp. 125-126. 

“In the fall of 1857, there was a ru- 
mour of a projected insurrection on the 

ted River, Louisiana. The citizens 
forthwith seized and hanged nine slaves 
and three free coloured men, without trial. 
A few months previous to that transac- 
tion, a slave was seized in a similar man- 
ner, and publicly burnt to death, in 
Arkansas. In July 1835, the citizens 
of Madison county, Mississippi, were 
alarmed by rumours of an insurrection, 
arrested five slaves, and publicly exe- 
cuted them without trial.” —P. 128. 


After all these proofs of the in- 
numerable cruelties of the system— 
the whole, be it remembered, resting 
on American testimony — we need 
scarcely add, that any kind of release 
would be eagerly seized upon by 
these poor victims of oppression :— 


“ A gentleman of the north, who spent 
some years as a school-teacherin Eastern 
Virginia, states that on one occasion, 
when the planter with whom he was 
boarding had driven off with his family 
to a camp-meeting, and just as he had 
mounted his horse to follow, a large 
number of the planter’s slaves surrounded 
him, and besought him most earnestly to 
tell them which way Canada lay, Under 
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the conflicting emotions of fear for him- 
self and sympathy for the slaves, he put 
spur to his horse and galloped away.”— 
P. 36. 

“We have before us, in the Grand 
Gulf (Mississippi) Advertiser for August 
2, 1838, a list of runaways that were 
then in the gaols of the two counties of 
Adams and Warren, in that state. The 
number of runaways thus taken up and 
committed in these two counties is forty. 
sixes ‘The whole number of counties in 
Mississippi is fifty-siv: many of them, 
however, are thinly populated. Now, 
without making this the basis of our 
estimate for the whole slave population 
in all the state, which would doubtless 
make the number much too large, we are 
sure no one who has any knowledge of 
facts as they are in the south will charge 
upon us an over-estimate, when we say 
that of the present generation of slaves 
probably one in thirty is of that class, 
i.e. has at some time, perhaps often, run 
away, and been retaken. On that sup- 
position, the whole number would be not 
far from NINETY THOUSAND.”—P., 37. 


Ninety thousund runaways, in a 
country where the advertisements 
generally state, “ ‘To be taken, dead 
and “The same reward 
will be paid, on satisfactory evidence 
of his having been hélled.” 

Such, then, is the sin and the 
WEAKNESS Of America. It may be < 
doubtful point, how far another na- 


or alive ; 


tion would be justified, in a time of 
peace, in embarking in a crusade of 


philanthropy, and endeavouring to 
coeree an independent people into the 
relinquishment ofa national sin. But 
what possible doubt can exist as to 
the propriety, the expediency — nay, 
the absolute duty, of making a war 
subservient to the great and pre- 
eminent object of freeing these three 
millions of cruelly oppressed human 
beings ? 

Policy, too, not less than philan- 


thropy, prescribes such a course of 


warfare. By this mode, and this 
only, a war with America might be 
brought to a speedy and inevitably 
triumphant close. As we have al- 
ready observed, a struggle between 
the people of England and their de- 
scendants in America must be a fear- 
ful, a protracted, and a lamentable 
one. But if assailed in this quarter, 
a vital part is instantly and surely 
reached—the Union is dissolved, and 
the war is at an end. 

Among the three millions of slaves, 
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we may fairly calculate the adult 
males at nearly one million. Every 
man of all this multitude would 
eagerly rush to embrace an emanci- 
pating invader, and within a few 
days’ sail of their coast repose the 
free and happy blacks of Jamaica. 
In one morning a force of ten thou- 
sand men might be raised in this 
quarter, for the enfranchisement of 
their brethren in America. Such a 
foree, supported by two battalions 
of Englishmen, and supplied with 
20,000 muskets, would establish them- 
selves in Carolina, never to be re- 
moved. tn three wecks from their 
appearance, the entire south would be 
in one conflagration. ‘The chains of 
a million of men would be broken, 
and by what power could they ever 
be again riveted ? 

We say that this course is dictated 
alike by policy, by self-preservation, 
and by philanthropy. By policy; 
for nothing would render our own 
possessions in America so secure as 
the dissolution of the Union,—an in- 
evitable result of this line of action. 
By self-preservation; for England 
must not venture, amidst her ‘other 
difficulties, to involve herself in a 
protracted contest in a distant quarter 
of the globe. By philanthropy ; 
which tells us that if, contrary to 
our own inclinations, we are dragged 
into this unnatural war, it is our duty 
at least to endeavour to bring good 
out of evil. In whatever way, then, 
we contemplate the subject, we come 
to this conclusion: If we must have a 
war with America, let us make it a 
war for the emancipation of the slaves ; 
so shall our success be certain, and our 
triumph the triumph of humanity. 


We are well aware, however, ofan 
application of our argument which 
has already been made, and which is 
well calculated to alarm the timid ; 
although, when calmly and fearlessly 
considered, it tells in favour of, and 
not against, our proposition. The 
O'Connellites eagerly catch at our 
words, and repeat them, exchanging 
America for Ireland. We, they tell 
us, as well as America, have some 
millions of slaves among us. The 
“ people of Ireland,” as well as the 
negroes in Virginia, demand justice, 
and beg for freedom ; and if America 
would be mad to plunge into a war 
with three millions of inveterate foes 
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located within her territory, what 
would England be, if she commences 
hostilities “without yielding “ justice 
to Ireland?” ‘This’ mode of applyi ing 
the argument is already very com- 
mon; and, as we have said, it makes 
the timid and ee start. Let 
us patiently examine, then, what 
substantial petting it has upon the 
point at issue. 

And first, then, we remark, that 
there is no appeal whatever to con- 
science in the case. It was not so in 
our last contest with America. We 


dared not, then, arouse the negroes of 


the southern states, inasmuch as we 
had slaves of our own; and “he 
who lives in a glazed house must be 
careful of throwing stones.” To 
have called upon the slaves of Vir- 
ginia to revolt, while in Jamaica we 
scourged or shot their brethren for 
revolting, would have been a mon- 
strous offence against the best feel- 
ings of the civilised world. It would 
also have been an act of madness, in- 
asmuch as Virginia could not have 
revolted without Jamaica catching 
the infection. 

But while all this is at an end in 
our West Indian colonies, in Ireland 
it never has existed ; nor does it now 
exist, save in the measureless fictions 
of O'Connell and his followers. It 
may serve him for a rhetorical flou- 
rish, to address his besotted followers 
as “ hereditary bondmen;” but both 
he and they know full well, that in 
all the main features which indicate 
real and substantial slavery, the peo- 
ple of Ireland are no more entitled 
to the name 
Prussia, or of France, or of Scotland. 


The deep and terrible miseries of 
which we have spoken, in the case of 


the negro slaves America, have 
no existence in Ireland; except in 
so far as poverty brings, alike to 
Popish Ireland and Protestant Scot- 
land, the privation of needful food 
and clothing. ‘The Irishman and the 
Highlander may often suffer want, as 
does the silkweaver of Bethnal Green 
—because he is unable to find employ- 
ment. But the negro slave of Vir- 
ginia is fully, urgently, cruelly em- 
ployed; flogged to his work, and 
while at his work; and kept at hard 
labour for sixteen hours a-day ; and 
yet is half-starved with hunger and 
cold by those who are working him 


to death! This it is that draws a 
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line of distinction, broad and clear, 
between the mere destitution of Ire- 
land and Scotland, and the crueltics 
and oppressions of the southern states 
of the Union. 

But the grand difference still re- 
mains; that the Irishman is left, in 
the full enjoyment of his own liberty, 
to go where he will, and when he will, 
in search of any imaginable chance of 
improvement ; while the negro slave, 
if he attempts the same course, is 
pursued with bloodhounds and rifles, 
and either deliberately shot in his 
flight, or brought back to tortures 
compared with which a mortal blow 
would be mercy. 

All this is well understood ; and 
the effect on the minds of the two 
races is proportionate. The negroes 
of Virginia only need to have an 
opening made, and they would rise 
as one man to cast off— not their 
figurative, but their real, chains. 
The people of Lreland, if left to them- 
selves, and uninfluenced by O'’Con- 
nell and the priests, would repel an 
invader, man our fleets, and recruit 
our armies ; as they have often done 
in times gone by, when their condition 
was more pitiable, and their “slavery” 
more galling, than it has been for 
some years past. 

The danger, then, lies, not in the 
felt slavery ‘of the Irish people ; not in 
any substantial injuries or oppressions 
experienced by them; but simply ix 
the power of the priests, and of O' Con- 
nell, their instrument. ‘This power, 
however, we by no means wish to 
underrate. It is considerable; it is 
matter of grave and serious appre- 
hension to every reflecting  states- 
man; and it és also matter of the 
deepest condemnation to those who have 
But—let it 
be remembered—its existence and its 
exercise are wholly independent of 
an American war, and will not be in 
the least degree affected by the mode 
in which we may carry on that war; 
except, indeed, that the less effective 
and the more embarrassing to our- 
selves our proceedings may be, just 
so much the more will those proceed: 
ings adyance their purpose. For 1 
is mere folly to forget, or even . 
suffer to slip out of our view, the 
fact, about which there can be no 
manner of doubt; that every Lrish 
popish priest is the sworn enemy of 
England; and desiderates nothing so 
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much as that day when it may be 
practicable and feasible to drive at 
once the “ heretic” churchmen and 
the “Saxon oppressors” from the 
shores of the green isle. Not one 
among their number is there, who 
does not fully believe that the time 
is at hand when “the true faith” 
shall again be enshrined in the ca- 
thedrals and the churches of Ireland ; 
and when church and state shall be 
wholly and entirely “ Catholic.” 
Most fervently do they all look for- 
ward to this period ; and most per- 
severingly do they labour to hasten 
its approach. 

Nor can our statesmen be so en- 
tirely blind as to overlook this cer- 
tain and most obvious fact. The 
wonder is—a wonder of folly and 
infatuation—that they take no de- 
cided course, but go on temporising, 
while the enemy goes on increasing 
his strength. A very small amount 
of common sense is sufficient to shew 
that one of two courses ought to be 
taken: Either, if it is seriously in- 
tended to yield Ireland to the Papists, 
to do so frankly, liberally, and with 
a good grace ; or, if not, to deal with 
the priests and their agent, O'Connell, 
as with known and implacable ene- 
mies, Whose every movement must be 
counteracted ; whose every purpose 
must be sedulous!y frustrated. 

But to return to the matter in hand. 
O'Connell has given us frequent and 
most explicit warnings, that the very 
moment England gets entangled in 
any foreign contest he shall abolish 
the Church of Lreland. One of his 
latest speeches had this sentence :— 
“ One-fourth of the tithes are gone 
already ; and the very first gun that 
is fired, away go the other three- 
fourths.” 

Now the remaining three-fourths 
of the tithes in Ireland are paid by 
Protestant owners to their Protestant 
clergy. It is not to relieve the Ro- 
manist peasantry of an impost, that 
O'Connell aims at the abolition of 
the tithe rent-charge ; it is simply in 
order to drive away the Protestant 
clergy. Ue knows full well that 
their little persecuted flocks could 
never maintain them on the volun- 
tary system; and that to take away 
their settled maintenance is to banish 
themselves. By this course, there- 


fore, Popery would become, in most 
parts of the land, the only religion ; 
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and Protestantism would be limited 
to a few of the large towns, where a 
little gentle coercion, administered by 
the reformed corporations, might do 
much in the way of conversion. And 
thus, in a comparatively short space 
of time, the priests—of whom O’Con- 
nell is but the instrument— might 
have the whole kingdom of Ireland 
absolutely in their power. And does 
any one suppose that, when. so pos- 
sessed of the entire rule, they would 
tolerate for an hour the least sub- 
jection to the heretics of England ? 
Such is the course very plainly 
marked out, and it will be sedu- 
lously followed. It is not our “ pro- 
claiming liberty to the captive” in 
Virginia that will accelerate it a sin- 
gle hour. All the priests want, is a 
fitting and convenient opportunity. 
This they will find whenever Eng- 
land gets embarrassed in any length- 
ened contest, either with America or 
with any other power. The only 
question, then, for us, should be, 
How best to bring any quarrel in 
which we may be involved to a ra- 
pid termination ? In a contest with 
America, any other course than that 
we have here counselled might lead 
to an interminable struggle. This 
course—a quick, effectual, and ut- 
terly confounding blow in the south 
—would end the war in a few short 
weeks. And therefore it is, that, as 
far as Ireland is concerned, it is the 
safest, wisest, and most prudent one. 


There is another topic which is 
closely and necessarily connected with 
the above. It is one which, whether 
peace is maintained with America or 
not, ought to be seriously dealt with 
by the British government. 

England is at this moment expend- 
ing not much less than four hundred 
thousand a-year in a fruitless struggle 
against the African slave-trade. She 
most laudably makes it one of her 
chief objects to destroy this nefarious 
and atrocious system. But not only 
has she heretofore failed, but so much 
worse than failure has been the result, 
that the slave-trade thrives and in- 
creases, both in extent and in wicked- 
ness, in spite of all the ships, and 
munitions, and lives, that we are 
constantly expending in the contest. 

The fact, then, is now fully esta- 
blished, —that the slave-trade can 
never be put down by any thing less 
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than the entire abolition of slavery. 
In that way it would, of course, come 
to an end; but in no other. Now 
England could, if she chose, very 
speedily put an end to slavery. 

The three great markets for slaves 
—to supply which the trade is kept 
up—are the United States, Brazil, 
and Cuba. The first of these, we 
feel persuaded, will be broken up 
whenever a war breaks out ; and even 
without a war, the system would 
lead to some dreadful internal con- 
vulsion before long. But the ast of 
three— Cuba, is open to our ap- 
proaches even at this moment. 

Cuba belongs to the crown of 
Spain. But what zs the crown of 
Spain? A shadow. 

It is abundantly obvious that Eng- 
land could add Cuba to her colonies 
to-morrow, if she chose to do so. 
But could she do so with justice and 
with honour ? 

Most unquestionably she might. 
Has not England expended upon 
Spain, within the last twenty years, 
many millions of sterling money ? 
Much of this has been advanced by 
private persons; but much, also, by 
the government. In one year (1836) 
the value of the military stores for- 
warded to Queen Christina’s request, 
by our government, was 597,000/. 

Now, is there the least rationality 
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in the abandonment of all this pro- 
perty, whether by the English go- 
vernment on its own account, or as 
acting for its merchants? Would 
there be any thing irreconcilable 
with the strictest justice and probity, 
in our foreign minister’s demanding 
of Spain, and enforcing the demand,— 
either an actual repayment of these 
loans and advances, or the surrender 
of Cuba as an equivalent ? 

But further. It might be said that 
this valuable colony would be mor: 
than an equivalent. Could this be 
shewn, it would be an act of wise 
economy in our government to pay 
even millions as a balance, so that 
this grand blow at the slave-trade 
might be struck. 

Doubtless the proposition will be 
called Quixotic by some, and aggres- 
sive by others, but it is neither. In- 
stead of being Quixotic, it is a cool, 
business-like plan, for saving money, 
and for saving it in a fair and honour- 
able way. And as to aggression, — 
after making war upon the Pasha of 
Egypt on behalf of our ally, the 
Sultan, and upon the Emperor of 
China on behalf of the opium-dealers, 
—surely it cannot be called ag- 
gression if we merely look after our 
own affairs, in a quarter which is of 
far greater interest to us than either 
Syria or Chusan! 





